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CHAPTER VIL 


ELEMENTS, ASl’ECTS, AND CONDITIONS. 


§ 1. The distinction of the two aspects in philosophy, 
and the analysis of the subjective aspect and its 
•methods, have now reached a point at which we may 
profitably begin to make some application of the dis- 
tinctions and principles therein discovered to philoso- 
phical reasoning upon phenomena at large. In the 
pres(!nt Chapter accordingly I take for examination 
the distinction of elements and aspects, in contrast 
both with each other and with conditions, a term 
which is continually confused with them. 

We have seen what is meant by the term ‘ object- 
matter of reflection,’ and by what processes, and under 
what categories, reflection deals with this object- 
matter; namely, by conceptual processes, and under 
the categories classed as simple and modal. These 
are the methods employed by reflection. But it is 
not with these that we have now to do, at least in 
their character of categories and methods; it is with 
the application of some of them to the object-matter it- 
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4 ELEMENTS, ASPECTS, AND CONDITIONS. 

Vii!' their contradistinction from each other. 

JY* To a great extent the present examination goes over 
pl™^na ground again ; but with this new purpose in view, 
namely, to show' what false routes are opened up 
hy not adhering to the distinctions which we have 
already drawm, l)ut confusing them with each other, 
or even forgetting them altogether. I begin then 
wdth the simple categories of element and aspect, 
w'hich we have already made much use of, and pro- 
ceed to distinguish them from another simpH cate- 
gory, that of condition, as well as from eacli* other. 

I will first draw the distinctions anew, and defin • 
<he terms which name them, then justify the defini- 
tions, and finally draw some of the consecjuences 
Avliich flow from them. Premising, then, that wl take 
phenomena as objects of reflection, and as j)ercepts, 
that is, in their first intention, I state that we may 
take any such object in three ways; we may see, Ist,* 
W'hat its constituents are as perceived; 2ud, what cha- 
racter it bears as a whole, which no other object 
bears; and 3rd, with what other things, not itself, it 
stands in some definite time or spacti relations. It is 
evident that anytkintj can be regarded in these three 
w'ays; we do not need to make the proviso that it 
must be an object of reflection in its first intention. 
W e arc applying a perfectly general method ; but, in 
clu)Osing this ])articular kind of objects to treat in 
this -waj', we are applying it to the special object- 
matter of philosophy. The constituents discovered 
in such objects are Avhat 1 call elements; the peculiar 
and exclusive characters of the whole are what 1 call 
aspects; and the other things to which the one in 
question is related are what I call conditions of that 
object. 
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The whole of metaphysic rests ultimately and in ch! vVl 
the last resort upon this perceptual analysis of objects 
of reflection. The examination of elements and as- 
pects gives the determination of the Nature of pheno- 
mena, and is a statical examination; that of conditions 
^ves their Genesvi or History, and is a dynamical 
examination. The questions in metaphysic are, to 
determine what are the ultimate elements of pheno- 
mena, what if any are the universal elements of 
j)henomena, and what if any are the idtimate and 
?m?um‘a/’as])ects of phenomena. The determination 
of tli(‘ conditions of j)li»*nomena is not strictly speaking 
a mtitaphysical question; and that for two reasons, 
the first of which is, that it cannot be made an uni- 
versal question, but must always be a question as to 
the conditions of this or that particular object; for 
the sum of things, plmnoinena as a whole, can have 
•no conditions outside itself, it is a contradiction in 
terms. The second reason, depending on this, is, 
that to take the question of condition as if universal, 
that is, to seek what conditionality or nexus itself 
consists in, is according to Fer^ier’s theorem Frustra 
guceritur quomodo inter ea conjunctio efjicitur, gum non 
nisi conjuncta reperiuntur, to seek an analysis of the 
ultimate constituents of objects, and therefore falls 
under the enquiry into elements. 

If there is one thing more than another which 
must be fatal to any philosophical doctrine, it is con- 
fusion between these three well-marked categories of 
elements, aspects, and conditions, and the consequent 
reference of anything to one category when it belongs 
to another; elements or conditions are thus made to 
do duty as aspects ; aspects or conditions as elements; 

* See Chapter VI. Vol. I. p. 4.Sf)-7. 
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conditions as both at once; aspects or elements as 
conditions. We get empirical or ontological systems 
instead of metaphysical ones ; systems which clump 
what ought to be analysed, and analyse what ought 
to be clumped. There are but two great divisions of 
professed philosophies, the empirical and the meta- 
physical. The ontological sort is a case of the empi- 
rical; only differing from it in having its entities 
more abstract and unpopular. The great Neo-platon- 
ist ontology had, in its to “Ei', a clumped object which 
ought to have been analysed. The empirical philo- 
sophy which takes Force as the Cause of Motion, or 
of Change in respect of Motion, has a clumped object, 
Force, which ought to be analysed. The same may 
be said of the philosophy which takes Matter, whether 
with or without motion, as the ultimate existence. 
Matter, Force, and ro '^i>, are each of them nothing 
but phenomena, isolated, and imagined as if existing- 
absolutely in any case, uhv t^( SKtis in some cases. 

First, then, as to the ultimate and universal ele- 
ments of phenomena. These are three in number, 
the element of Feeling, which we have called the 
material element ; the element of Time or duration ; 
and the element of Space, which primarily attaches 
only to the two kinds of feeling known as sight and 
touch, including or combined witli sense of effort in 
muscle or nerve. The two latter elements, those of 
Time and Space, are called the formal elements. 

The proof that these elements are ultimate and, 
subject to the above restriction in the case of space, 
universal elements in all phenomena, is in one sense 
coextensive with, and to be drawn from, all parts of 
experience. There is no experience which does not 
prove it It is a case of not seeing the wood for the 
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trees, if any one supposes himself not to see it. But 
the way to look for it, the guidance of the eye to see 
the wood in the trees, may be given as follows. Take 
any general phenomenon, no matter whether objective 
or subjective; say for instance an objective one, 
motion ; whatever is a case of motion will be covered 
by its analysis, and must include the analysis of 
motion in its own. How is motion to be defined? 
or. in other words, Wfiat is motion? To define it 
you must take it subjectively, and ask what is per- 
ceived in perceiving motion. Subjectively, motion 
is change of feelings in respect of space. Those are 
its elements of analysis, which, put together in a term 
of extension, become its definition. But what is 
change ? Different feelings replacing one another in 
time. Everywhere we get the same three ultimate 
elements, time, space, feeling. Change is not an ulti- 
• mate element ; it is an ultimate concrete or empirical. 
It is the ultimate empirical in time consciousness 
alone, as motion is the ultimate empirical in the form 
of space as well as time. And you cannot make 
change an ultimate element without violating Ferrier’s 
theorem, for it is those two elements, time and feel- 
ing, taken together, and is nothing beyond these. 
They are its analysis and definition, not it theirs. 

It would be waste of time in a work like the 
present, addressed in some sort ad clerum, to follow 
out in other instances the same proof. For every- 
thing may be brought under the categories of motion 
or of change, as cases of the one or of the other. 
Suppose, for instance, we were to define Music, Paint- 
ing, Justice, Expediency, Law, Chemical Structure, 
Molecules, Atoms, &c. &c.; — ^all such common things, 
however abstract, are plainly analysable and definable 
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change oy of motion. The difficulty in 
philosophy has been in dealing, not with acknow- 
ledged existents such as these, but with the imagi- 
■ nary entities formed from them, their supposed causes, 
as for instance. Force., The Will, Freedom, Substance, 
Action. In dealing with such entia phantasice as these, 
the only method is that of reflection, namely, to ask 
what we mean by the terms ; which is Aristotle’s 
famous method, always to insist on being told, of this 
or that phrase, ri atjfMttm', and again in definitions, 
it is Aristotle’s method to require that the f/ h shall 
be laid at the basis, as a genus, thus avoiding the 
fallacious “that which” in definitions. For a “that 
which” in definitions usually introduces an attempt 
to define the proposed dejiniendum by its effects or 
by its conditions, by what it does or suffers instead 
of by what it is} I say usiudlp, for the phrase cannot 
wholly be avoided ; it is useful not only for brevity’s 
sake where the genus is known, but also for intro- 
ducing descriptions of idtimates which cannot be de- 
fined. But in definitions it should always be closely 
questioned, and Aristotle’s rule applied. Unques- 
tioned, there is no end to the entia phantasice which 
may be brought in by it, as supposed causes of phe- 
nomenal effects. 

These three ultimate and universal elements of phe- 
nomena (subject always to the restriction as to space) 
are the metaphysical elements of phenomena. By this 
is meant that, being subjective, they are also insepar- 
able though distinguishable ; are not concrete and 
empirical separately, but only in conjunction with 
one another. They are the further analysis of the 
ultimate concretes or empiricals. There must be a 
* Topiea, Z. S.'p. 142, b. 22. d$irsp«e, i! h ymt x.r.A. 
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conjunction of a formal with a material element as 
the analysis of every concrete or empirical object, 
Feeling is combined either with time alone, or with 
time and space together. Time and space, the two • 
formal elements, make no empirical object without 
feeling. For the divisions or distinctions in both of 
them come only from feeling. Pure time and pure 
space have, so to speak, no hold of one another. 

Time, space, and feeling^ then, the ultimate meta- 
physical elements of phenomena, stand in the place 
not only’ of Aristotle’s Categories, but also of what 
we may call his two ultimate categories beyond these, 
namely, Matter and Form, and or 

But with this difference, that matter is no longer an 
indefinite, merely potential, something, unknowable 
by itself, uynuaros xaff uurijv} For it is now named by 
a word with a well-known meaning^ Feeling. The 
•two Aristotelian categories, matter and form, are not 
included in his famous Ten, but stand apart from 
them ; these being so many modes of form, requiring 
an indefinite subject-matter upon which to be im- 
posed, and that in just so many generically different 
modes as there are categories. The subject-matter 
is thus divided into ten different sorts, not indeed 
equally ultimate, some being reducible to others, but 
still generically different sorts of matter, or existents, 
ovra, each of which has its own laws of causation, and 
gives rise to a science devoted peculiarly to its in-' 
vestigation.* 

The Categories, thus brought into connection with 

^ Metaph. z. 10. p. 1030, a. 9. 

* Metaph. A. 6. p. 1016, Ij. 33 ; 7. p. 1017, a. 23 ; 28. p. 1024, 
b. 10-16; r. 2. p. 1003, b. 12 ; p. 1004, a. 6 ; E. 1. p. 1025, b. 7 ; 
©. 1. p. 1045, b. 27-33; I. 8, p. 1054, b. 27-51. 
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matter and form, are no longer a mere list of percep- 
tual qualities or attributes, each of which is a general 
term or genus in logic, KudoKov ^ xotm, but are a list 
■ of genera or classes of empirical substantive existents, 
y'iw/i rm Each category is the “ form” of a pecu- 

liar “ matter,” and this matter is found in all the 
individuals belonging to the class, matter being con- 
ceived as belonging to the world of inteUigihles, vonra^ 
as well as to the world of seusibles, awtfjjra, and ex- 
pressly included in everything except what may turn 
out to be a case of pure form, although substantial, 
namely, of the « n* shut} The relation of genus to 
species in logic is analogous to this relation of matter 
to form in substantive existents, inasmuch as a com- 
mon notion, that of the ^enus, is specialised into 
definiteness by the addition of differentiae. But ob- 
serve, (and this is just one of the most slippery places 
in philosophy), the parallel is not exact; for in sub- 
stantive existents there are but two concurrents, 
_ matter and form, the form being prior to the matter 
as known to us ; while in lo^c there are two concur- 
rents, genus and differentia, and a third besides, the 
resultant species, of which those two together are the 
definition. In the latter case the union of the two 
concurrents is, in the former it is not, a third thing ; 
there is a third thing in logic,., but not in existence. 

These considerations will throw some light on an 
ambiguity which has always been a puzzle to students 
of the Aristotelian Categories, an ambiguity which can- 
not be removed from them as they stand. It consists 
in their mixing up substantive existents with attributes 
or determinations, and consequently appearing now 
as a list of summa genera ot* existents, rut ot^ram, 
1 Metaph. Z. 10. p. 1036, a. 8; 11. p. 1036, b. 85. 
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and now as a list of summa genera of attributes, yiwj c2? vSI* 
Tfjs Kunryogittf, or stufioKov us xoim. And the ambi- 
guity is irremovable because it is found in the name 
of the first category, which is most frequently called 
oviTitt, in which sense it is the special object-matter 
of the Metaphysics ; but is also very often called rt, 
or Ti iffT/y, which involves an adjectival character. 

Aristotle in fact used his list of Categories, (how- 
ever he was led to them), for two different purposes, 
which he was enabled to do because they were a per- 
ceptual afnalysis, or list of features in objects as per- 
cepts. As such, they stood related to Logic on one 
side, to further analysis of percepts as existents on 
the other side. The list of categories, in its relation 
to logic, is opposed to the logical categories of genus, 
species, proprium, accident ; and in this use they are 
a list consisting of existents (1st category) and nine 
generic perceptual attributes (the other categories). 

But as facing towards the further analysis of percepts 
as existents, they are brought into connection with 
metaphysic as a whole, and the special sciences which 
bold under it, in virtue of the analysis of phenomena 
generally into matter and form ; and in this use they 
are a list consisting of pure existents (Ist category) 
and nine genera of modified existents (the other cate- 
gories), into which existence enters with special modi- 
fications, as quantities, qualities, and relations. 

Thus there are, with Aristotle, two great orders, 
the order of Existence and the order of Logic, with 
different sets of principles, appropriate to each.’ 

The Categories are common to both. And the whole 

^ Metaph. B. 1. p. 996, a. 1. in a! ironpon h 

ilbtt iipitf/iivaif Kai a/ iv ro?g \6yotg xtt/ ui iv rf) ivcKBi/tiivip, 

See also cap. 3. of the same Book, p. 998, a. 20 et seqq. 
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scope and purpose of the order of logic is to discover 
JY" the order of existence. The ri Cneu is the logical 
pi^mM name for the ultimate ovaia which lies at the root or 
heart of every substantive existent. And to discover 
the ri ii> shat in Metaphysic would be to discover the 
pure as well as ultimate obeia of existence at large, 
or as existing. There is thus a certain parallelism 
between the logical and existential analyses, which 
we may exhibit thus : 


EXIBTBN'TIAL. LOGICAL. 

oOer/tt Tt tlvaj * 



itivoXop rode rt 


It is worth while to remark, that while Aristotle 
had BO £a.r advanced beyond Plato, as to banish the 
Ypt^wra from logic, he distinctly stopped short of 
banishing their parallel, obeia, and a fortiori pure oboiu, 
from the order of existence. As remarked in a previ- 
ous Chapter, he left causative agency in, and therefore 
predicable of, the xgayfAura, while denying its separate 
existence a-ofd rd v^ur/giora, in the shape of s’ibn- 
This causative agency he conceived as residing in the 
oveiat, and as derived ultimately from the obata Yfl^ier^, 
tucivnrot, aiitof, which was pure energy, actus purus, 
without anything merely potential, therefore without 
anything material, about it; the obeia of obeia itself, 
so to speak, was Wsgysiu. And this was his solu- 
tion of the great problem of metaphysic, or as he 
conceived it of Ontology. 

Notwithstanding that his own analysis clearly led 
to the difference pointed out above between logical 
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objects and substantive existents, namely, that only 
in the logical objects there is a third thing^ differing y]]' 
from the union of the two elements; and notwith- 
standing that he had rejected this third thing in the 
case of logic, as a yfggurrw he yet did not see 
that there was no third thing at all, but retained it 
as an explanation of substantive existence. 

Now I maintain that my list of elements, Feeling, 

Time, and Space, fills the, place and performs the 
functions of Aristotle’s Categories ; not only are they 
a list of* ultimate, irreducible, perceptual attributes, 
but these attributes, in various combinations, give 
the ultimate kinds under which existents can be 
brought, as cases or instances under the logical cate- 
gories of genus, differentia, and species. I mean that 
feeling and form are ultimately the two intersectors 
which stand as logical genus and differentia to each 
•other, and so combined are a species. To some com- 
bination of them every perceived or imagined pro- 
perty Can be reduced. They it is which, when fixed 
upon by volition, become concepts in predication and 
stand as genus and differentia to each other in terms 
of extension. This passing through the logical mill, 
so to speak, gives them back as existents^ classifiable 
under ym onm, whereas they went in as deter- 
minations or attributes of existents, or rather (and 
more accurately) as features in percepts which after- 
wards, when we have got the notion of existent to 
compare them with, we call determinations of exist- 
ents, classifiable under yivn rSv xctTfiyeguSK 

We are here upon ground far more abstract than 
the common psychological distinction between objects 
of sense and objects of reasoning. For we are beyond 
the commencement of judgment, and we traverse the 
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distinctions between modes of feeling, such as the 
bodily senses, or these and the emotions, or between 
•SSraeiw! various emotions and passions. In every moment 
of consciousness, however short or incomplex, there 
is, as. shown in previous Chapters, a formal feature 
and a material feature distinguishable but inseparable, 
and the material feature is double, that is, consists of 
two different sub-feelings. And this fully bears out 
Aristotle’s doctrine, that sense is a critical, that is, a 
discriminating faculty, though not a faculty of judg^i 
ment.^ Sense does not judge, but gives us fhe mate- 
rials of judgment; but these must be incipient or 
incohate judgments, or else they would not enable 
us to go on to complete ones. We see perceptual 
determinations which afterwards are either general- 
ised and classified in thought, or else are referred by 
thought to previous classifications ; the operation in 
the latter case being often so easy and habitual as to* 
have long sunk below the threshold of consciousness. 
But this circumstance does not make it an operation 
of special and so-called intuitive sense; rather it is 
the reason for holding it not to be so. 

In this light we must read the passage of the 
Posterior Analytics,* where Aristotle speaks of sense 
being “ of the general.” He is here describing a con- 
ceptual process, and points out at what step of that 
process sense comes in. Sense is neither of the uni- 
versal nor of the particular, as such, because it is of 
objects as percepts and not as concepts, and these are 

^ De Anima, III. 2, p. 426, b. 8. 

^ Anal. Post. 6. 19, p. 100, a. 15 ; ordyrtg y6,p ruv &6iaf6puv 
ivhs, itpurov /ah h rfi xo^dXou (xa/ yStp ahCdvtrat fih rh 

9 Ka&roy, i S rou xa^dXou Icrr/v, o7ov aXX’ olt KaWtou 

dvi^pf^ntov) HFoXn iv rovroig ifftara/ iug &v rd dfitipfi (ftp Koti rd xaddXou, 
Oidv rour^ dtairug. 
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conceptual distinctions. At the same time it is of 
both incidentally, xard because all its ob- 

jects become afterwards universals or particulars indif- 
ferently. Although, says Aristotle, it is CaUim^ an 
individual, that is the object perceived, yet what sense 
perceives is not Callias, but general qualities, say the 
qualities that make up a human figure ; we see cer- 
tain modes of qualities, and putting them together 
jvidge that they are Callias. The words occur in that 
inestimable passage in which Aristotle endeavours to 
sei^ and' depict the tentative process of induction, or 
inductive imagination, 

It is a point of the greatest importance that we 
have the elements of perception in combination with 
each other independently of any exercise of attention 
for the purpose of knowledge, and therefore prior to 
any exercise of thought or conception. Thought is 
.not required to put scattered elements of perception 
together ; the elements of perception are always and 
from the first in combination with each other. There 
are no such things as scattered elements of percep- 
tion, unless it be that, in comparing any two ordered, 
non-scattered, series, one has less, the other more, 
regularity in its empirical parts. That the elements 
of percepts are not and cannot be wholly disorderly, 
scattered, or chaotic, is guaranteed by two of the 
three kinds of them being time and space, the for- 
mal elements. There must be some sequence, and 
some coexistence, in perception, were it only from 
the fact that feelings do not exist but in. time, or 
in time and space together. 

But it may be said by the “scattered sensation” 
theorist, that, granting so much, still the differents 
which come before us in perception, in sequence or in 


15 
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coexistence, may be ^ven to us originally as chaotic 
sequences and coexistences, never repeated twice; 
and that thought is requisite to bring this chaos to 
order wd regularity. This, I need not say, is the 
' Kantian theory, the Kantian Categories of Thought 
being proposed as the instrument with which the Sub- 
ject makes the phenomena orderly, and educes the 
phenomenal and natural world. 

My reply to this theory, that the sequences and 
coexistences of differents in perception are chaoti«t 
unless and until they are reduced to regularity by a 
process of thought with conceptual machinery, is this : 
let us examine experience. What do we find? For 
my part I find this, that in presentative perception, 
say for instance in running my hand along this table 
edge, or say (in order to eliminate the personal action) 
in watching a fly run across a window pane, T see a 
series of changes of position all connected with one« 
another, and leaving behind them in my memory 
traces which in representation form a curved con- 
tinuous line across the continuous surface of the glass. 
All this I see, although in describing it I have to use 
language which implies that I have formed a notion 
of what continuity is, what surface is, what objects 
are, what existence is. It makes no difierence to what 
I see, what my notion *of continuity is, of surface is, 
and so on. 'Vi^at I see has an order and a regularity 
of its own quite independent of the classes of thoughts 
or things 'to which I afterwards refer it; and quite 
independent of the attention, for the purpose of know- 
ing more, which I may bestow upon it afterwards in 
redintegration. 

How and why it is reproducible in redintegration 
was shown in Chapter IV., namely, because every the 
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least moment of perception, being a moment of change, 
contains a portion which is strictly speaking past, not 
present. And both its order in original presentation 
and its order as reproduced in representation are not 
products of, but a prior pabulum for, the exercise of 
volition in reasoning. The trains of spontaneous per- 
ceptual redintegration repeat the trains of presentative 
percepts. There is an order in the sequences and co- 
existences of differents in both, which precedes and is 
modified by attention in voluntary redintegration or 
reasoning, and, so modified, results in the conceptual 
order. The train of percepts is not disorderly in its 
elements, but partial and therefore disconnected as a 
picture of the world. And this partialness it is which 
we seek to remedy by the conceptual order. 

There are three several respects in which percepts 
arc orderly, independently of conception. First, in pre- 
sentations of sight and touch, there is a shape or figure 
in which the sensations are presented. Secondly, in 
sequences where representation is involved with pre- 
sentation, as in the case of the fly crossing a pane of 
glass, there is an order of the parts of the total image. 
Thirdly, the presentations and mixed presentations 
and representations are repeated in representations, 
"and this repetition is itself an orderliness, precluding 
the notion of a sensation chaos in which nothing is 
recognisable as the same with what has gone before. 

Physiology also lends a support to this view of the 
matter, by its discovery of the nerve machinery upon 
which the presentations and representations depend. 
And this is saying, in other words, that psychology 
furnishes a support to metaphysic, in comparing the 
genesis of states of consciousness with their analysis. 
Physiology, in fact, distinguishes the nerve action 
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which accompanies and supports sensations, centri- 
~ petal stimulation of the organ, from the nerve action 
centrifugaUy in consequence of this. The first 
action is that which supports consciousness simply, 
the latter that which supports volitional consciousness. 
But no physiological action has ever been discovered 
which in any way suggests that volitional action is 
accompanied with a priori forms of thought ; though 
of course this absence of evidence for, is no conclu- 
sive argument against, the existence of such forms'.” 
•This is a question ultimately of subjective 'analysis. 

If there were no such order in percepts and per- 
ceptual spontaneous redintegrations, what hold could 
any pure concepts or categories of thought have over 
the chaotic sensation content, which they are supposed 
to form into objects and reduce to order? What 
common bond could there be between them? It 
would be necessary to go farther, and imagine the 
sensation content to be hot only ordered but altoge- 
ther produced by the conceptual energy. And this 
was in fact the post-Kantian ontologists’ step forward 
from Kant. 

Again, if there were no order in percepts and per- 
ceptual spontaneous redintegrations, no verification 
of the conceptual order would be possible, supposing 
that order to have arisen in the a priori way contended 
for by Kantians. There would be no “ facts” to com- 
pare it with and test it by, but facts of its own crea- 
tion, facts with no more testing power than the 
thoughts which they were to test. Since however all 
science is built upon verification, this theory accord- 
ing to which verificp.tion is an impossibility is a 
theory incompatible with the existence of science in * 
any genuine sense. To obliterate percepts in dis- 
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tinction from concepts is to obliterate science in dis- ^Vil 
tinction from philosophy. YT 

Casting a brief glance back at what has been 
urged with respect to the metaphysical elements of 
phenomena, we shall find that what we have done is 
this, — we have cleared these elements from the ad- 
mixture of conditions, and that in two directions. 

First, we have got rid of the condition latent in Aris- 
totle’s vKf], and also in his ri shai. We have 
done so by obtaining a list of ultimate elements in 
which complete empirical eadstents are not included ; 
a list of ultimate genera of attributes. With him the 
r/ riv shoe/ was at once the cause and the nature of 
itself. These two conceptions, cause and nature, 
which Aristotle identified, must be kept asunder; at 
any rate, they must be clearly understood as distinct 
in origin, and their analysis fully made before they 
ilre combined in philosophy. The nature of pheno- 
mena means their analysis; and the metaphysical 
analysis of phenomena is into their elements kept 
clear of conditions, or of the question wliat makes 
them be what they are. 

Secondly, the elements have been cleared of con- 
ditions in respect of their putting together in thought. 
Whenever it is supposed that concrete percepts as 
existents require some special and separable energy 
of thought, some a priori concept or category, in 
order to be concrete percepts ; that it is not enough 
to enumerate the elements of analysis, but that you 
must name the bond of combination between them, 
this bond being a special and separable energy of 
thought; then a condition is- mixed up with ele- 
ments, the what makes is brought in among them, 
and that in order to the what is. This clearance is 
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effected by showing that the supposed bond of con- 
nection between elements is nothing else than one of 
the elements themselves, — namely, the formal element 
in one or other of its modes. 


§ 2. To come in the second place to the considera- 
tion of Aspects. The term aspect has of late come to 
be used very frequently, and therefore as^ might fife 
expected very loosely. It is necessary to define it 
with accuracy, with a view to its philosophical em- 
ployment. As used by most writers it is a merely 
popular term, employed to signify that they are about 
to notice a different feature of the subject from what 
has gone before ; it is used as equivalent to the term 
side; a new side of the subject in hand, or some new 
respect in which it is to be considered. • 

Aspect^ as a philosophical terra, means a character 
coextensive with and peculiar to the thing of which 
it is an aspect. It is in Aristotelian phrase an 
avTiKUTriyogovi/iSm, and avTHcaTTjyo^iiTut rov Tguyfiuro?. 
Definitions and their dejinita are aspects of each 
other ; the definitum, is in order of intension precisely 
what the definition is. in order of extension. But a 
single conceptual term is never the other aspect of a 
perceptual term; it is that perceptual term plus a 
modification for the purpose of reasoning. A defini- 
tion is an instance of this purpose fulfilled; it is the 
full name of the thing defined by it, which has no 
other name in philosophy but its definition. 

In philosophy there is one ultimate pair of aspects 
which axe universal and necessary. Subject and Object ; 
and this because reflection is the philosophical mode 
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of consciousness. All other pairs of aspects are cases 
of this, and are tested as to their being truly aspects, 
aiiTucaTfiyogov[itsvot, by being exhibited as cases of re- 
flection. This is what is meant by saying that all 
verification, in science as well as in philosophy, 
depends on reflection. To judge the equivalence, 
that is, the identity in difference, of two things, I 
must have passed back in thought from the second 
to the first, as well as forward from the first to the 
second. 

The Pbstulates of Logic, which are a formulation 
of the principle of contradiction, are also a formula- 
tion of the aspect-making function of reflection. Re- 
flection moves by the principle of contradiction, and 
formulates it in the Postulates. The postulate of 
identity, A is A, and the postulate of contradiction, 

No A is not-A, when so formulated by reflection be- 
oome aspects of each other; and the third postulate, 
that of excluded middle, is an explanation of what is 
meant by the two former, namely, that each says the 
same thing in other terras, or that they are aspects of 
each other. 

Having thus defined the philosophical sense of 
the term aspects, 1 come to tlie case of the two ulti- 
*tnate and necessary aspects in philosophy, the sub- 
jective and the objective. It is here that the greatest 
accuracy is requisite, and it is just here that the con- 
fusion of ordinary ■writers is most appalling. The 
high and abstract region in which this distinction 
arises is the watershed of philosophical systems. On 
one side, from the distinction rightly drawn, flow 
down the systems that may be true; on the other, 
from drawing it amiss, the systems that must be false. 

Aspects must be kept clear of elements on the one 
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hand, and of conditions on the other. These are the 
two dangers to be avoided, the two subtil and insidi- 
ous pollutions of the sacred well. Taking conscious- 
ness as consisting of the elements of time, space, 
feeling; existents as consisting of the same elements; 
and phenomena as consisting of the same elements ; 
we have consciousness and existents as the two as- 
pects, subjective and objective, of each other. And 
phenomena is a term for the union of these two as- 
pects, being a word which expresses both, things thatt 
appear^ existents in consciomness. Conscidusness is 
'the subjective aspect, existents the objective, and 
phenomena the two together, — a term expressing 
their inseparability. The case is an exact parallel 
of what was noticed above of the postulates of logic. 
Only that here we have in these expressions a full, 
concrete, perceptual content, whereas there we had 
unfilled logical formulas, . 

No single element constitutes consciousness, or 
existents, or phenomena. We must not make F(!cl- 
ing, for instance, into a representative of conscious- 
ness, alone and without the formal element; as would 
happen, if w'e regarded space as the objective element, 
or time and space as having a source separate from 
feeling. The elements are not to be se2)arated from • 
one another, and placed one in the subjective, the 
other or others in the objective, aspect. When Kant, 
for instance, assigns an a priori source to time and 
space, and an a posteriori source to sensible imjjres- 
sions, he divides the elements and distributes them 
into opposite aspects. Introducing the question of 
source is introducing the question of conditions. He 
has therefore to satisfy this order of enquiry, and go 
on at once to determine from which source objectivity 
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comes. In Eant’s a prion source, all Hegel is po- 
tentially contained. All separation of the ultimate 
elements of phenomena involves a confusion of the 
relative content of the aspects of phenomena; it 
therefore destroys them as aspects, and falsely ex- 
hibits them as conditions, of each other. The ten- 
dency of the mind to fall into this error consists, no 
doubt, in the readiness with which we ask after the 
cause or reason of anything so soon as we apprehend 
its denotation. Without waiting to be informed what 
is time, what is space, what is feeling, we rush to the 
enquiry whetice comes our notion of time, of space, of 
feeling. The analysis of the familiar is neglected for 
the search after the unfamiliar. Curiosity is pre- 
ferred to knowledge. The search after conditions, 
which is the life blood of science, ‘is the poison of 
philosophy, which consists in analysis. And then the 
wolf complains of tlic lamb, and science accuses 
philosophy of polluting the stream of knowledge by 
throwing in the research into causes, a conception 
peculiar to science. The antidote to this tendency 
to introduce the question of conditions is found, not 
merely in pointing out its evil, but in what has now 
been done, namely, in showing how we may know 
•when we are yielding to it. It manifests itself in a 
separation of the inseparable elements, and in a con- 
sequent confusion and destruction of the inseparable 
and coextensive aspects. 

The mental confusion of aspects either with ele- 
ments or with conditions is one which clothes itself 
in various shapes; for instance, in an inaccurate use 
of the term /actors of cognition. A factor may mean 
either a constituent part of the factum or product, 
and then it is an element; or it may mean a })re- 
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requisite, on agent in its production, and then it is a 
condition. The expression factor clumps the two 
distinct notions of element and condition, and with- 
draws them from attention and analysis. 

Thus, for instance, we find Ferrier speaking of 
object and subject now as factors, now as elements. 

“ Thus Knowing and Being are shown to be built up 
out of the same elements.” And “Plato’s intelligible 
world is our sensible world to this extent, that it is 
that which must embrace a subjective and an objec-** 
tive factor — an ego and a non-ego.”^ FA)m these 
passages it would seem as if Ferrier recognised no 
distinction between elements, aspects, and conditions. 
Factor seems to cover all alike. 

Mr. Lewes, in one j)a8sage, uses the term factor 
apparently with the intention of identifying elements 
and conditions. “Experience,” he says, ‘‘is the 
registration of feelings and the relations of their 
correlative objects. Science is the explanation of 
these feelings, the analysis of these objects into their 
components and constituents, which are then held to 
be the factors of the facts. These factors are of 
various kinds, real and ideal, concrete and abstract, 
appreciable by Sense, and appreciable by Intuition.”* 
But in other passages factor need not mean more than • 
condition only. Thus Mr. Lewes speaks of light as 
“ the product of the undulations of the ether, and of 
retinal sensibility. Both factors are indispensable to 
the product, &c.”* At another place he speaks of 
“ cosmical factors as cocSperant with sentient factors 
in the production of these feelings,” those of sound.* 

^ Institutes of Metaphysic. Ontology, Prop. X. Obs. 4 and 8. 

* Froblems of life and Mind, Vol. 1. p. 100. 

* Sam« Work, Vol. II. p. 236. * Same Work, Vol. II. p. 473. 
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Very true; they are factors in the conditions, but 
not elements in the products, light and sound. Still 
it would have been better, if this had been distinctly 
remarked. 

The reason for its not being distinctly remarked 
lies probably in an inadequate analysis of feeling. 
Mr. Lewes recognises no distinct elements in the 
minima of feeling, but considers each feeling as an 
unit, with a certain “signature;” the time and space 
elements being ignored as elements and clumped with 
the units 'bf feeling, as their signature or qualit3^ It 
is a subjective repetition of the materia signata of St. 
Thomas Aquinas.' “ Knowledge begins with indefi- 
nite Feeling, which is gradually rendered more and 
more definite as the chaos is condensed into objects, 
effected through a rudimentary analysis determined 
by the fundamental Signatures (Qualities) of Feeling, 
namel}'. Tension, Intension, Extension, Duration, 
J..ikene88, Unlikeness.”* And again, speaking of ex- 
tension, “This is undoubtedly a property of Matter 
which, because it is one of the fundamental Signa- 
tures of Feeling, cannot be thought absent.”* 

Let it not be imagined that this is merely a verbal 
difference, or that it is over refinement to insist upon 
the formal elements of states of consciousness being 
called elements and not signatures of feeling. The 
term element expresses the fact that empirical feelings 
can be subjectively analysed ; whereas to take 'them 
as feelings with signatures is to take them as unana- 
lysable units. And then the consequence follows, 
that psychology and physical science can give a fur- 

' See above. Chap. V. VoL I. p. 318. 

^ Problems of Life and Mi&d. 'VoL L p. 101. 

* Same W<ttk, VoL II. p. 278. 
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ther analysis, namely, an analysis of the conditions 
of what are to metaphysic unanalysable ultimates. 
Whereas the truth, which is expressed by using the 
term elements, is, that metaphysic can analyse sub- 
jectively the ultimates of psychology and physical 
science, even when those ultimates are proposed as 
conditions of feeling. 

The distinction between aspect and condition gives 
us the answer to an objection which is often proposed 
as a crux of the metaphysical doctrine, that esiie=per^ 
dpi. On this hypothesis (it is asked) what**becomes 
of objects when no one is present to perceive them ; 
of the lamp, for instance, when I leave the room and 
no other person is there; must not the lamp, on your 
hypothesis, cease to exist? The answer is, that the 
objection confuses aspects with conditions, by taking 
a percipient as a conditio existendi of the lamp. The 
lamp exists, even when no one is presentatively per-, 
ceiving it, if its conditions exist or have existed. 
These conditions are, many of them, representations ; 
and BO is the lamp itself, when I have left the room. 
What is meant by the esse of the lamp being its 
perdpi is, that, except for perception, presentative or 
representative, I should have no knowledge whatever 
of the lamp, neither of its whatness, nor (a fortiori) of 
the fact that it exists. It would be for me non-ex- 
istent. But the esse of the lamp is satisfied by the 
mere perception of what it is, that is, of what the 
term means to my mind. 

The confusion between aspects, on one side, and 
either elements or conditions, on the other, underlies 
and pervades the whole of modern Grerman specula- 
tion, Leibnman, Kantian, and post-Eantian. In the 
Leibnizian Monads we have it in its most palpable 
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shape. The Monad is a simple substance exercising 
perceptive and appetitive powers,^ a conscious and 
active existent. The “ simple substance” represents 
the objective aspect, and becomes the condition of 
the perceptions and appetitions which represent the 
subjective aspect. The two aspects are rolled into 
one by making one of them the condition of the 
other. 

Sometimes this same admixture is adopted, but 
with a modification which, certainly renders it more 
logically consistent, since the objective aspect is made 
the starting point. The “ substance” is endowed not 
with a perceptive but with a self-manifesting power. 
Thus Herr Fechner says : “ A mind comes to light and 
comprehends itself without intermediate aid.” {Ein 
Geist erscheint und erf asst sick unndttelbar selbst)} 
And in another passage, where this view is farther 
enlarged upon, we read: “The same Being (Wesen) 
has two sides, a mental, psychical, side so far as it is 
capable of coming to light (erscheinen) to itself, and a 
material, bodily, side so far as it is capable of coming 
to light to others, in another form; but body and 
mind are not bound together as if they were two 
essentially different Beings.”® 

* Striking as is the turn thus given to the matter, 
especially in the expfanation of what Body is, and 
what Mind is, — namely, manifestation to others and 
manifestation to self — 1 do not see that it escapes the 
Leibnizian fallacy. For, unless we imagine an exist- 
ent, an objective aspect as agent, exercising the power 
of self-manifestation, we have no more in the concep- 

^ Monadologie, §§ 1 to 20. 

* Zendavesta, Vol. L p. 410. 

» Same Work, Voi. II. p. 322. 
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tion of self-manifestation than we have in that of self- 
perception, or reflection. Now it is just this existent 
Being that Fechner’s words bring before us; and the 
union of aspects is saved on this theory by the same 
expedient as in Leibniz, by making one the condition 
of the other; only that the nexus between them is 
conceived as power of manifestation, an Ersclidnungs- 
krafty and not as power of perception. 

The same or a very similar conception meets us 
in Dr. MacVicar’s Sketch of a Philosophy. In hSS 
Introduction to the First Part of this work,’ Dr. Mac- 
Vicar, after having in two Chapters acutely and 
forcibly contended for the method of reflection in 
philosophy, and shown the inadequacy of the “so- 
called scientific method, or method of merely outside 
observation,” comes in the third Chapter to enquire 
into the relation of consciousness to pure intelligence, 
and in the course of that enquiry, to ask what are the. 
essential traits of Being, taking the term in the largest 
possible sense. His answer runs partly in these words 
“May we not say that all Being is essentially rela- 
tional in this respect, at least, that it is self-manifest- 
ing to other Being — not, indeed, as outwardly per- 
ceptible object to all other Being — not as outwardly 
perceptible object to such defective recipients of self- * 
manifesting power as we ourselves are — ^but self- 
manifesting, inwardly or outwardly, or in some way 
or other, and more or less, to all other Beings and 
things, and perfectly self-manifesting to a Being who 
possesses perfect perceptivity, such as God. Yes; 
self-manifesting power is an essential attribute of 
everything that exists. This is proved by the very 

1 Sketch of a Philosophy, Part I. p. 30. Williams and Nor- 
gate, 1808. The work has been since completed in Four Parts. 
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conditions under which alone existence can be ad- 
mitted by us. In forming a notion of any Reality, how- 
ever much we may strip it of all its other properties, 
we must leave it in possession of possible percepti- 
bility, or a self-manifesting power. The moment we 
deprive reality of possible perceptibility it can be 
held as a Reality no longer.” 

Here we have as it seems to me the confusion 
between aspects and elements in the most palpable 
form, “ Possible perceptibility or a self-manifesting 
power.” •‘For perceptibility is an aspect, but self-mani- 
festing power, as an “ attribute,” is an dement in the 
analysis of Being, and the condition of its being actu- 
ally perceived. We may hold that esse—percipi, as a 
matter of “ nature” and definition, without in the 
least being called upon to admit that percepts are en- 
dowed with a self-manifesting power as their essen- 
tial attribute. The phrase self-manifesting power is 
an attempt to carry us back, behind its definition, to 
the condition of existence at large, by substituting 
an element or attribute of existents for the existents 
themselves as objective aspects. And this would 
inevitably lead the author himself back to that very 
world of separate, empirical existents, and so-called 
scientific methods, out of which we have seen him 
striving to escape into the world of philosophy. 

For be it noted that ‘‘ self-manifesting power,” as 
the term is used by Dr. Mac Vicar, is no mere amplifi- 
cation of self-manifestation as a simple fact. It means 
much more than this. It intends to insist on a power 
or foi'ce which issues in self-manifestation. This is 
clear from a later passage, where he says, speaking of 
the term existence: “ It is 'the standing-out-ness or self- 
manifesting power of the object, not merely as any- 
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thing in general, or as anything diflferent from what 
it is, but as the very thing that it is. We do not go 
the length of those who maintain that the whole 
nature of that which exists is to be perceived, so that 
an object cannot exist but when it is perceived, its 
existence being constituted by its being perceived. 
Existence we regard not as ‘idea’ merely, but as 
‘force.’ And that force we regard as essentially 
self-manifesting, or spontaneously radiant, so to spcak,^ 
into that which is ‘ idea,’ if there be a recipient ot 
ideas, or a percipient of ideas, or more generally a 
percipient within the sphere of its action. This view, 
as it appears to me, is fully borne out by the infor- 
mation of thought itself as to the nature of existence. 

I find that I can think away all the other attributes 
of substance ; but immediately I attempt to suppose 
the existence of that which cannot manifest itself in 
any way, that which is not perceivable by any pcrci-* 
pient however perfect, then to me that vanishes alto- 
gether — it ceases to be.”^ 

We find this same fundamental conception again 
in a work of the greatest ability and deserved cele- 
brity in Germany, Herr Professor Lotze’s MkrocosmxiK. 

“ Only as forms or states of intuition or cognition 
can the content of sensibility, light and colour, tone * 
and odour, be comprehended ; but if these are to be 
not only phenomena in our mind but also inherent 
attributes {eigen) of the things from which they appear 
to issue, then the things must be capable of coming 
to light to themselves {skh selbst erscheinen), and pro- 
ducing these attributes in themselves, in Aeir own 

^ Sketch of a Philosophy, Part lY. p. 54-35. 1 shall have 
occasion to recur to this deeply interesting and able book in another 
connection* See Chap. XI. 
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sensibility. To this consequence, vrhich spreads the 
clear light of living animateness over all Existents “ 
{alles Seiende), our longing must resolutely proceed; 
this alone can enable it to give actuality to the sen- 
sible without us, by giving it an actuality in the 
inmost nature of external things Innem der 
Dinge). Vainly should we attempt to attach to non- 
sentient things as an external property that which is 
only thinkable as an inner, state of some process of 
feeling (Empjindens).”^ 

Lotze*s reasoning appears to be — If the physical 
world is real, it must be endowed with sensibility, or 
power of manifestation to itself, since that is the mode 
in which the spiritual world is real, and the only 
mode of reality known to us. The conception of a 
self-manifesting power is the same as in the other 
passages quoted. If however my remarks hold good, 
this argument breaks down; of course without dis- 
proving the doctrine that all physical matter is en- 
dowed with consciousness. That doctrine may be 
true, or it may not ; but it cannot be made to follow 
from any strictly metaphysical premisses ; it is not a 
doctrine of metaphysic. Wherever it appears as a 
doctrine of philosophy, it is either obtained by a con- 
* fusion between aspects and conditions, as in the cases 
which have been examined, or it belongs, as an hypo- 
thesis, only to the constructive branch of philosophy, 
not to inetaphysic, the universal and analytic branch 
of it, in which it is an unwarranted intrusion. 

When Idealist schools of philosophy fall into this 
confusion, it is usually in a more subtil way than by 
assuming a substance to begin with ; they begin by 
assuming an a^ion, the action of Reflection. But 
^ Microcosmus, YoL 1, p. 385. 
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is the gain of changing the venue to Reflection, 
and taking it as an action, if you immediately objec- 
nmnmrmi fixate the svAject in that action ? This is just what 
what Fichte does. It is shown by his use of the 
word setzen, positing. For instance, near the begin- 
niijg of the Third Part, the Practical Part, of his chief 
work we read:^ “The Ego posits itself absolutely and 
without {my further ground, and it must posit itself, 
if it is to posit anything else : for that which does nj^t 
exist cannot posit anything; but the Ego exists (for 
• the Ego) absolutely and solely through its dwn posit- 
ing of itself.” The Ego, then, is, is an existent, before 
it can “posit” anything at all. The agent is the con- 
dition of its action, and that action is consciousness. 
Again farther on; “But the Ego, just because it is an 
Ego, has also a causality upon itself; the causality 
of positing itself, or the capability of Reflection (die 
Eeflexionsfdhigkeit).''^ The subjective aspect, the Egs, 
becoming its own condition (the causa sui fallacy 
in another dress), clumped with causality, explains 
everything else. The only way in which such a 
highly abstract personage can move is by means of 
the most abstract of all distinctions, the logical pos- 
tulates; and accordingly this is the way in which 
Fichte’s Ego moves, ms we see by the opening pages 
of the work which I have quoted. Hegelianism lay 
here already quarried to Hegel’s hand ; he had only 
to take the Ego and its method of movement by con- 
tradiction, and generalise it, make it a world-Ego, 
instead of a particular Ego; which accordingly he 
did. 

^ Gnmdlage dergesammten WiMenschafbsl^ro. Werke, Vol. 1. 

p. 261. 

* Some Work, Vol. I. p. 293. 
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But perhaps the writings most fruitful of insight 
into the mechanism of the fallacies which cluster 
round the distinction of aspect and condition are 
those of Schelling. Schelling was a man who laid 
down in a series of writings a record of the several 
stages through which his mind successively passed in 
perfecting his idealistic system. One of the clearest 
and completest of these records is the System der 
gesammten PhUosophie und der NaturphUosophie insbe- 
sondere^ belonging to the year 1804, and published 
from his ftianuscript remains. He begins that work 
with a statement of “the one sole Pre-supposition 
which is forced upon us only by Reflection upon 
knowing itself,” It is this ; “ The first pre-supposi- 
tion ( VorausseUung) of all knowledge ( Wusens) is — 
that it is one and the same thin^r that knows and that 
is known.” He proceeds first to explain, and then to 
prove, this prot)o&ition. In explaining it, he says: 
“ In the first Reflection on knowing itself we believe 
that we distinguish a Subject of the knowing, or the 
knowing itself taken as act, and the Object of the 
knowing, the thing known. I say advisedly we believe 
that we distinguish, for the reality of this distinc- 
tion is the very thing in question at present,” &c. 
He then proceeds to take this distinction, the reality 
of which be denies, as if it involved and imported a 
separation of the two aspects, and not merely a dis- 
tinction between them as inseparables; though this 
latter import would seem to be well described by the 
words he himself uses, “ the knowing itself taken as an 
act, and the object known.” He neglects this mode 
of distinguishing the aspects, and proceeds to argue 
against separating them just as I have argued against 
1 Werke, Abtheilung 1. VoL VL p. 131. 
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it in Chapter II. He argues that to separate the 
~ aspects is .to make them into conditions one of the 
other; and that therefore they cannot be separated. 

Neglecting then, I repeat, the view of a distinct- 
ness between inseparable aspects, which nevertheless 
he gives as in accordance with the natural “ belief” 
of reflection, he proceeds to adopt what he takes to 
be the only alternative of the separatist view ; namely, 
that the two aspects form together one and the same 
thing, dasselbe Eine, whereby the two aspects cease'* 
.to be aspects of each other, and become elements in 
a single existent, an existent which, notwithstanding 
that it is the AU as well as the One, yet behaves as 
ordinary exi stents do, existents which are objects of 
direct perception, only on a larger scale ; that is, it 
,acts, perceives, and reasons, by means of the postu- 
lates of logic, and produces the objects of the natural 
world. Schelling’s philosophy, in the form it assumed 
in 1804, was an Ontology based on taking the two 
aspects as if they were elements of an existent, which 
existent was the Universe. 

It is worth while to notiee the particular train of 
thought by which this sole existent is set in opera- 
tion, and what its motive force consists in. Consider 
the following passage* “ There is but one knowing*, 
and one known. It follows from this that (§ 3.) 
The highest cognition is necessarily that, wherein 
this Identity (Gleichheit) of Subject and Object is 
itself cognised; or, (since this Identity consists just 
in this, that it is one and the same thing that cognises 
and is cognised), that, wherein this eternal Identity 
cognises itself." This reasoning, says Schelling, is 
self-evident and needs no proof.^ 

* Werke, Abtheiltmg I. VoL VI. p. 141. 
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It certainly is so, on the assumption of one and the ^ vu!' 
same existent, as knowing and known. But this 
assumption is as much precluded by reflection, to 
which Schelling appeals, as the assumption of a se- 
paration. Reflection does two things, distinguishes 
and connects. To insist on distinction alone is to 
make it separation ; to insist on connection alone is 
to make it identity. Schelling does the latter. But 
in either case the reflectiveness of the proceeding is 
abandoned ; and, while professing to appeal to reflec- 
tion as thi highest mode of consciousness, you are 
really falling back into direct perception. In this 
way, whether it is as One Thing, or as the Identity 
in that one thing, or as the Two Identical Terms of 
identity, we get a conscious existent, an object of direct 
perception, just as in the case of Leibniz, Fichte, 

Fechner, Mac Vicar, and Lotze; only in this case the 
method is more manifest, namely, by using aspects 
as elements, while distinctly (and rightly) rejecting 
them as conditions. 

For be it observed, (and this is the root of the 
matter), it is not sufficient to constitute an Existent, 
that two opposite aspects are put together. For that 
you need elements. Otherwise there is nothing of 
’{^hich the aspects are predicable, or of which they 
are aspects. The requisite “ something,” the ex- 
istent, which has the double aspect, must first be 
constituted ; and this it is by its constituent elements. 

The first things which are used to define an existent 
become necessarily considered as its elements. And 
if the double aspects are used for that purpose, they 
eo ipso are denaturalised as aspects, and figure as 
elements. Their origimd relation to each other is 
destroyed, and replaced by a new relation ; and the 
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whole, the existent, which they constitute, sinks back 
* again into the position of being one aspect of the 

becoming an object to reflection ; and inasmuch 
as the subjectivating power of reflection has been al- 
ready employed in constituting the object, this object 
has the false character of an absolute, that is, of an 
existent as envisaged by direct and not by reflective 
perception. 

The same, too, is the main error in Ferrier, tlje 
confusion of aspects with conditions under the notion 
of elements. His confusion of elements knd condi- 
tions under the common term factors was noticed 
above. This seems now to depend upon a further 
confusion between aspects and elements. For want 
of this distinction he, too, comes to an Absolute 
Existence, which he thus defines : “ Absolute Exist- 
ence is the sjmthesis of the subject and object — ^the 
union of the universal and the particular — ^the con- 
cretion of the ego and non-ego ; in other words, the 
only true, and real, and independent Existences are 
minds-together-with-that-which-they-apprehend.”^ 

Here again perhaps it will be said— Why object 
to this language ? Is not the difference infinitesimal 
between an Absolute constituted by two inseparable 
elements and an Existence knowable under two in- 
separable aspects ? Not so, I would reply. Apart from 
the difference of the analysis which leads tb the one 
and tiiat which leads to the other, a difference which 
has other consequences than the present, the concep- 
tion of an existent composed of elements is smaller 
than the conception of one composed of aspects. For 
an existent composed of elements is but one half of 
the whole object of reflection. In the one case reflec- 
* Institutea of Metaphyaio. Ontology, Prop. X. 
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tion names one aspect of its whole procedure, in the 
other it names the procedure as a whole. Applying 
this to the Universe, we get in the one case, t.e., if 
we represent it as an Absolute composed of Object 
and Subject as dements, a limited horizon, an object 
not infinite propounded as infinite. In the other 
case, that is to say, if we take the Universe as exist- 
ence knowable under two aspects, each of which con- 
sists of elements, infinity itself is before us. It is no 
longer treated as a rounded-off whole. It is one 
thing to say that a tower is roofed only by the sky ; 
another, that the sky is the roof of the tower. The 
one lifts the tower to the sky, the other brings down 
the sky to the tower. 

Ontological philosophies, therefore, which exhaust 
reflection in constituting their object, are essentially 
the same as empirical philosophies, or scientific 
theories proposed as philosophical; for both alike 
place an object of direct perception in the position 
which ought to be occupied by an object of reflective 
perception, an object with the two inseparable aspects, 
subjective and objective. The only difference is, 
that while the scientific pseudo-philosophies do not 
trouble themselves about the phenomena of reflection 
*at all, the ontological philosophies professs to trans- 
cend reflection and arrive at a cognition of the Abso- 
lute. But in both alike the object is an absolute, in 
the sense of being an object of direct and not of 
reflective perception, an object self-existent in the 
sense of existing whether or not primary or direct 
consciousness of it exists also. Reflective conscious- 
ness, taken alone, becomes an absolute existent. 

Not only, then, does reflection determine that 
there shall be philosophy, but the nature of reflection 
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determines its nature, just as the nature of conscious- 
* ness determines that of science. The confusion of 

aspects with elements arises from overlooking a fact 
in the* nature of reflection, namely, as shown in Chap- 
ter II., that reflection is not a primary but a deriva- 
tive mode of consciousness; arises from an ignorance 
which analysis of the phenomena of reflection would 
have removed. We have just seen how Schelling 
d,iBregards that analysis, and leaps to the conclnsion‘% 
pf the aspects forming a single existent.^ This he 
could not have done, if he had seen that reflection is 
not a direct perception of self, arising without ante- 
cedent experience of feelings in combination with 
one another; but an enrichment of a previously 
existing train of such experience by a new feature, 
the double character, objective and subjective, borne 
by those feelings. The elements of phenomena are 
given in the antecedent experiences; their aspects 
arise in reflection upon them. 

Farther it must be recalled, that, unless and until 
the act of reflection arises, nothing can possibly be 
known as existing. For only in and by that act do 
we perceive that esse=percipi, that- existence and 
perceivability are convertible terms, uyTMumiyogov- 
[Mm. Note carefully, too, that the act of reflection 
does not tell us that esse=percipere, but that it =per- 
dpi. Perdpere expresses any act of perception, either 
direct or reflective. If you express the act "of direct 
perception in a proposition, say A is B, then the act 
of reflective perception, following on this, gives you 
two equivalent determinations of the predicate of the 
direct proposition ; i.e., B may be taken either as esse 
or as perdpi. This is to take reflection as derivative 
and not primary. But if yon take reflection as 
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primary, and A is B as a proposition expressing an 
act of reflective perceptiorf, then A, the subject of the 
proposition, stands for the percipient Subject, and the 
percipient Subject is identified both with B as esse 
and with B as percipi. In other words, we have, as 
three convertible propositions, esse— percipi ; p&rd' 
pere = esse ; percipere — percipi. 

In the former mode, reflection being supposed 
derivative, we have Existent = Percept; in the latter, 
reflection being supposed primary,* we have Perci- 
j)ient= Percept. But the analysis of the phenomena 
of reflection by reflection itself is the final and deci- 
sive criterion in philosophy; and this analysis, by 
showing that reflection is derivative not primary, 
shows in the present case the falseness of the theory 
that esse—perciperey and consequently the falseness of 
ontological systems which are built on that founda- 
tion. Reflection, taken as primary, includes simple 
perception in itself ; taken as derivative, excludes but 
supposes it. It is all-important to analyse reflection, 
and not to clump simple perception with it under one 
name. For in so clumping the two, you get a highly 
complex act, which nevertheless you lay down as the 
ultimate and unanalysable basis of philosophy, under 
*the name of Reflection. 

Now it is impossible to take esse^ percipere with- 
out doing this ; for to take esse—pe/rdpere is to assume 
an existent in the esse.^ and to turn percipere., an act, 
\d\x> perdpims., an agent. And this, again, cannot be 
done without identifying the subject of propositions, a 
term of pure logic, with the conscious Subject, a term 
of philosophy or applied logic. All this, however, 
must be done, if done at all, in the teeth of the analysis 
of reflection, as known to us by actual experience. 
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Observe, finally, the close intertwining of the two 
errors with each other. Take aspects for elements, 
and the result is to turn them into conditions ; the 
subjective and objective aspects, clumped to form an 
existent, give you an agent clumped with its act, a 
conscious agent or a percipient; which is a form of 
\vhat has been called Monism. Take, on the other 
hand, aspects for conditions, and the result is to give 
you two such existents, one a source of consciousness 
the other a source of existence ; which is a form of 
. what we may call Dyadism. Take, however, the two 
aspectual conditions, formed as just stated, and con- 
sider them as reciprocal conditions of each other, and 
the result would again be a kind of Monism, in which 
the error committed by separating aspects was repaired 
by the opposite error of identifying conditions. 


§ 3. We are thus launched upon our final enquiry, 
the consideration of conditions, the third member of 
our distinction. It would seem at first sight as if 
there was hardly a niche in philosophy where a new 
heresy could obtain a foothold, so numerous have 
been the heresies already propounded and accepted* 
by difierent sections of the philosophical world. 
Nevertheless Mr. Lewes appears as the propounder of 
a new one, and that with great ability and wealth of 
illustration. His Chapter on Motion as a Mode of 
Feeling^ may be regarded as an argument in support 
of that new doctrine of Monism briefly described at 
the conclusion of my last paragraph. This is the last 
Chapter of the book, as well as of his Problem Yl., 

' Ftvblems of Life and Mind, Prob. VI. YoL II. pp. 456 to 504. 
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which is entitled “ The Absolute in the Correlations 
of Feeling and Motion.” 

His argument assumes as one of its bases “the 
truth of the doctrine enuncmted in Problem V., 
namely, that the logical distinction between the con- 
ditions of a phenomenon and tbe phenomenon itself is 
simply an artifice, there being not two things, a group 
of conditions (causes) on the one side, and a result 
(effect) on the other, but one thing differently viewed. 
What we call the conditions are just the analytical 
factors we'^have detected in the fact.”’ 

Basing himself on this, Mr. Lewes goes on to 
prove that Motion is a mode of Feeling.* If this 
was all, I at least should have no objection to make. 
It is what I have always maintained.* But Mr. Lewes 
maintains also something else quite difierent from 
this, namely, that in the phenomena of sensation “the 
neural process and the feeling are one and the same 
process viewed under different aspects. "Viewed from 
the physical or objective side, it is a neural process; 
viewed from the psychological or subjective side, it 
is a sentient process.”^ In other words, he is going 
to show that a neural process is not only the condi- 
tion but the objective aspect of one and the same 
);rain of feelings. He is going to subsume a case 
under his general law of Problem V., at the same 
time that he shows this case to be one of inseparable 
aspects. 

What I shall do then is this, — I shall show that 
conditions and their results are one thing, obverse 

* Prohlems, &c. Vol. H. p. 460. * Same place, p. 457. 

* Time and Space, p. 83 et aeqq. The Theoiy of Practice. 
Vol. L § 6. 

^ Problems; &c. Vol. II. p, 459. 
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aspects another; and 1 shall take the facts as 1 find 
them stated by Mr. Lewes. “ There is absolutely no 
evidence that this neural process precedes and pro- 
duces its sensation.'*^ But it is not requisite to a 
condition that it should its efiect; it is enough 

that its effect is depmdent upon it ; which relation we 
express by placing it mentaUy before its efiect, under 
the name of an invariable antecedent. Provided 
there is dependence, the condition may be eithe% 
antecedent or simultaneous with its effect in order 
•of existence. 

For instance, a table supports a book; the table 
is a condition of the book being held at a certain 
height from the ground ; lower the table, and the 
book is lowered with it. The table is thought as a 
prior condition, but exists as a simultaneous condi- 
tion of the various heights of the book from the 
ground. The height of the book is not the same 
thing as the table. So also in Aristotle’s often used 
instance of an eclipse of the moon. The passing of 
the earth between the sun and the moon, so as to 
intercept the sun’s rays, is the condition of the eclipse, 
the darkening of the moon’s disc, and is simultaneous 
with its effect. On the other hand, the making of 
bricks is a condition prfeedent to the building a house* 
with them. No one will contend that these processes 
are one process diflferently viewed, or that they have 
the same analysis. They are plainly former and 
latter portions of one and the same longer process. 
Conditions, then, may be either precedent or simulta- 
neous ; the dependence of the conditioned on them 
is what is essential. Accordingly the neural process 
may be simultaneous with the sentient process with- 
* I^blome, &c. Vol. II. p. 466. 
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out ceasing to be its condition, that is, thought as its ^ yW; 
invariable antecedent. Nor is our so thinking it a 
mere “artifice,” but represents the necessary depend- 
ence of some phenomena on others, when they are 
broken up into particular and separate objects. It 
is forced upon us by that separation. 

“ So with the supposed transformation of a neural 
process into a sensation. The process is the objective 
aspect of the sensation. Instead of our feeling the 
sensation of sound, of colour, or of fragrance, we are 
mentally looking at the changes in the sensory 
organ.”* Mr. Lewes means, I suppose, that, in men- 
tally looking at the changes in the sensory organ, we 
forget that these changes were felt as sounds, colours, 
or fragrance. However, here is the point on which I 
venture to differ. Mr. Lewes has two subjective 
aspeets for the same neural process. The changes in 
the sensory organ are motion, a motion of solids; 
motion of solids is an object which is analysable into 
certain modes of feeling, Mr. Lewes’ “ optico-muscu- 
lar sensations,” my “ feelings of combined sight and 
touch changing in space.” This subjective analysis 
of the motion of solids is the subjective aspect of the 
changes in the sensory organ. This is one subjective 
Mpect. Mr. Lewes has another besides. The feelings 
of any kind attached to those changes, which arise in 
us when they take place ; feelings which may be of 
any kind, sounds, colours, fragrance, emotions of va- 
rious sorts, &c. ; and are not restricted to the parti- 
cular kind of “optico-muscular.” Mr. Lewes clumps 
these two sets of feelings together under the single 
name of the subjective aspect. He has two subjec- 
tive aspects for the same neural process; one being 
* Problems, &c. Vol. IT. p. 468. 
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the feelings into which it is analysable, the other 
those which arise concomitantly (or possibly subse- 
quently) with it; one its analysis as motion, the other 
its cojidiiioned feeling; one, itself subjectively, the 
other, some feeling of fragrance, sound, and so on. 

This latter feeling, or set of feelings, it is, which 
is dependent upon the motions in the neural process. 
The dependence is a fact proved by experience. If 
you want to have the sensation of fragrance, for in<^ 
stance, you must set up some mode of motion in 
communication with the nerve of smell. And that 
mode of motion in the stimulus and in the nerve 
together is said to produce the sensation of fragrance ; 
by which is meant, that the sensation of fragrance 
depends upon the motion. 

When, therefore, Mr. Lewes objects, Hhat “to say 
that it is a molecular movement which produces a 
sensation of sound is equivalent to saying that <a 
sensation of sight produces a sensation of hearing,” 
namely, because the molecular movements which con- 
dition sensations are movements which we could see 
and touch, if properly placed; — there is nothing to 
be scandalised at, except the paradoxical shape into 
which Mr. Lewes is pleased to throw the proposition.- 
It is merely saying, m other terms, that motion of 
solids can be analysed into modes of feeling. But it 
is only in combination that these modes of feeling are 
motion of solids, and therefore only in combination 
that they are conditions of other feelings. 

Mr. Lewes, however, on the same showing, must 
admit a view not merely paradoxical in point of form, 
but logically suicidal ; he must admit that to say that 
a molecular movement is the objective aspect of a 
' Problems, &c. Vol. II. p. 481. 
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sensation of sound is equivalent to saying that a sen- 
sation of sight is the objective aspect of a sensation of 
hearing. He must admit one kind of sensation as 
the objective aspect of a different kind of sensation, 
and both alike as subjective aspects of one and the 
same movement. 

At one place Mr. Lewes seems on the point of 
becoming aware of the two subjective aspects which 
he assumes.* “ The phenonienon known objectively 
as a nervous tremor, a neural process involving very 
complex Elements of molecular energy, does not be- 
come a feeling in the sentient organism, it is that 
feeling in the organism, and is the occasion of a quite 
different feeling in the observer.” Here, the feeling 
conditioned by the neural process is identified with 
that process, its condition; and the true subjective 
aspect of the neural process is put aside, by calling 
the process “ the occasion of a quite different feeling 
in the observer.” 

The “ observer” occupies the place of reflection ; 
and it is reflection which distinguishes the objective 
and subjective aspects. The modes of feeling into 
which reflection analyses motion are the subjective 
aspect of motion. And these are quite a different 
•thing from the modes of feeling which accompany 
motion in the neural process. From the point of 
view of reflection, or Mr. Lewes' observer, both these 
latter things are seen together^ accompanying each 
other, and one depending on the other, the modes of 
feeling on the neural process; they are not seen as 
each taking the other’s place, as its opposite aspect; 
besides which, the neural process has, for the ob- 
server, a subjective aspect as a mode of feeling. The 
^ Probleou, &c. VoL IL p. 488 . 
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two sets of modes of feeling, thus attaching to the 
neural process, cannot be clumped as one set, to be 
called now effect, now subjective aspect; but these 
two names must be used to keep them separate, by 
being separately appropriated. 

Mr. Lewes, then, has failed to show from the 
facts which he adduces, that the subjective aspect is 
identical with the objective. And he fails, because 
he confuses aspects with conditions, notwithstanding 
his law of identity of cause and effect. For, taking 
'what he calls the subjective aspect, the feefing which 
he says is the neural process, (and which I call the 
feeling conditioned by it), he has separated this feel- 
ing from that which he calls “ the different feeling in 
the observer,” (which is the true subjective aspect of 
the neural process). He has provided himself unwit- 
tingly with two subjective aspects of one neural pro- 
cess. And the result accordingly is the very reverse 
of what was intended. For Mr. Lewes has not only 
not shown that a particular case of a condition, motion, 
is identical with what it conditions, viz. : the feelings 
which accompany it, but in trying to show it, by in- 
troducing the identity of the subjective and objective 
aspects, he has sundered the aspects themselves. 
Such is the consequence of identifying the objective* 
aspect with a condition, by making it the condition 
of the subjective. Had Mr. Lewes seen clearly that 
aspects are inseparable and coextensive solely because 
they are products of reflection, he need not have 
mixed up his principle of identity of cause and effect 
with his attempt to prove that the particular case of 
motion and mode of feeling was a case of insepara- 
bility of aspects. 

I have examined this doctrine as it appears in Mr. 
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Lewes’ Problem VL, Chap. IV., because it is this ^ yu*- 
Chapter that contains all that even looks like a proof ~ 
of it. But it is not the only place in which the 
identity of neural process and concomitant sensation 
is maintained. We have already, under the head of 
Psychological Principles, been told of the “ Psycho- 
plasm,” from which the psychical organism is evolved, 
as the vital organism is from the “ Bioplasm.”^ The 
“ neural tremors” of the Pdychoplasm are “ the raw 
material of Consciousness.” “ The movements of the 
Psychoph&m constitute Sensibility.” Of the mental 
organism we are told, “ Here also every phenomenon 
is the product of two factors external and internal, 
impersonal and personal, objective and subjective. 

Viewing the internal factor solely in the light of 
Feeling, we may say that the sentient material out of 
which all the forms of Consciousness are evolved is 
t^e Psychoplasm incessantly fluctuating, incessantly 
renewed. Viewing this on the physiological side, it 
is the succession of neural tremors, variously com- 
bining into neural groups.” Has the “ Psychoplasm” 
any other or sounder basis to stand on than the argu- 
ment which has now been examined? This 1 will 
not undertake to say. The conception itself must 
first be made clearer than appears from these two 
volumes of Mr. Lewes. 

Before going farther I would remark, that the 
discussion of Mr. Lewes’ Problem has carried us into 
psychology; we are no longer discussing a metaphy- 
sical but a psychological question; the nature of the 
connection between neural processes and states of 
consciousness is our object- matter. For his meta- 
physical principle of the identity of cause and effect 
^ ProblemB, &o. Vol. L p. 118, 119. 
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brought in by Mr. Lewes in proving a case which 
he supposes to fall under it, that case being the con- 
nection between nerve and consciousness. That Mr. 
Lewes has up to this point failed, as I have tried to 
show,' in proving his case, makes no difference in 
respect of the department of knowledge to which it 
belongs. 

But we are so<m brought back again to wider 
ground. I have not yet mentioned all the reason^ 
which Mr. Lewes urges in support of his view. One 
remains, to which great importance is apparently 
attached. It is that “psychological law,” in accord- 
ance with which we do, as a fact, “ express all objec- 
tive aspects in terms of Matter and Motion, and all 
subjective aspects in terms of Consciousness. Motion 
expresses the changing positions of objects in Space 
— redistributions of Force — and thus, metapho- 
rically, comes to express the changes in Conscious- 
ness when these are viewed objectively.”* Again, 
“The Motion which is contrasted with Feeling is 
strictly speaking only one mode of Feeling contrasted 
with all oth-er modes^ and made to represent the objec- 
tive or physical aspect of phenomena, in preference 
to any other mode, because of the predominance of 
the organ whence it is«*derived,”* the organ, namel}^, 
of vision. And again, “ Motions, apart from Vision, 
are as impossible as sounds apart from Hearing. 
Nevertheless, for the reasons previously stated, we 
inevitably translate all sensations into terms of Mo- 
tion when viewing them objectively: as objects the 
feelings are aU interpreted by the one sense which 
predominates in our perception of the external”* . 

1 ProUema, &c. YoL II. p. 473. < Same place, p* 480. 

‘ Same place, p. 482. . 
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These considerations change, by enlarging, the 
ground, on which the doctrine of identity of condition 
and consequent in the neural process stands. We are 
no longer asked to deal with motion in the neural 
process, but with motion in the whole external world, 
of which the neural process is but a part. The entire 
motion in the whole world, in connection with that 
in the sentient organism, is now taken as the objec- 
tive aspect of the accompanying sensation in the 
organism. “For the sensation of colour there is 
required not only the rhythmic pulses ofthe ether, but 
the co-operation of the optical apparatus, together 
with the propagation of the stimulus to the brain, 
where certain changes are effected, the sum of which 
is this particular sensation.”* 

Now granting for argument’s sake, that motioA is 
an expression for the whole objective aspect of things, 
a8«distinguished from the subjective which is called 
feeling, still it by no means follows that a particular 
motion is the objective aspect, and not the condition, 
of a particular feeling. The neural process, a part of 
motion at large, may still have one feeling as its 
dependent concomitant, and another as its subjective 
aspect. 

* Two distinct questions, then, are mixed up toge- 
ther by Mr. Lewes ; the first, as to the neural process 
being identical with its concomitant sensation; the 
Second, as to motion at large being identical with 
feeling at large. On what ground are these ques- 
tions so treated? We must look, I suppose, to the 
“psychological law” which has just been described, — 

“ It is a &ct that we express all pbjective aspects in 
terms of Matter and Motion, and all subjective aspects 
^ Problems,. &C. Vol. IL p. 488. 
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in terms of Consciousness and we do so for no other 
assigned reason but “because 'of the predominance of 
the [visual] organ.” 

^e have waited up to the last Chapter of the 
book for an account of what Mr. Lewes understood 
by oljeclive and mbjecixoe aspects, and how the dis- 
tinction arose. He has indeed spoken before of the 
Subject and the Object as the factors of every psychical 
phenomenon he has spoken of perception being t^e 
assimilation of the Object by the Subject ;* also of 
the external and the internal, the persodal and the 
impersonal,* the self and the not-self but he has not, 
till now, told us how he would define what subjec- 
tivity and objectivity are, or what characteristics he 
holds to constitute them. Here is at last the answer. 
It is, that the predominance of visual sensibility over 
other modes of it leads us to interpret all kinds of 
sensibility in terms of motion, which is a mode, of 
sensibility peculiar to vision ; and so to interpret 
them is to interpret them objectively, all objective 
aspects, and no subjective ones, being included under 
this interpretation. The interpretation of phenomena 
in terms of motion {matter being supposed as common 
to all alike®) is the characteristic of their objectivity, 
while the leaving th'Sm as feelings not so interpreted 
is that of their subjectivity. 

Applying this to the particular case of the neural 
process, the name itself shows that it is interpreted 
in terms of motion. It is therefore part of the 
objective aspect, and not of the subjective. But 
the sensation which accompanies it is not so in- 

1 Problems, &c. VoL L p. 122. ® The same, VoL L p. 189. 

9 The same, YoL I. p. 119. ^ The same, Vol. I. p. 194. 

^ The same, Vol. U. pp. 474. 476. &c. 
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terpreted ; and therefore, remaining as feeling, it 
belongs to the subjective, and not to the objective, 
aspect. 

But, according to Mr. Lewes, its concomitant 
sensation is the only subjective aspect which a neural 
process has. For he is not aware, as I have shown 
above, of its true subjective aspect. He sees, there- 
fore, nothing to hinder him from abolishing the neural 
process <i8 a condition, and taking it solely as a part 
of the objective aspect. He first takes its effect, its 
concomitant sensation, as its subjective aspect, then 
brings it together with the sensation under his general 
distinction of aspects, and the terms condition and 
conditioned cease to be applicable. But this whole 
argument fails, when it is shown, as above, that the 
neural process has both a subjective aspect and a 
concomitant sensation, wholly different from each 
othf r. For in this case we must have a theory which 
provides an appropriate place for both. 

And now it may fairly be asked — ^What is the 
outcome of all this reasoning of Mr, Lewes ? What 
sort of world do we live in, when the distinction of 
condition and conditioned has been swallowed up in 
that of opposite aspects ? What are these opposite 
"aspects which remain as our ultimate distinction? 
Agfdn I remark, that the Chapter now under discus- 
sion is not the only place where the subjective and 
objective aspects are spoken o^ though it is the place 
where the final explanation of them is to be found. 
In this Chapter we read that “ the Motion which is 
contrasted with Feeling is strictly speaking only one 
mode of Feeling contrasted with aU other modes."^ 
Feeling, then, it is which includes both the aspects, 

^ Part of a paasage already quoted : YoL II. p. 480 . 
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Book 11 
Ch. VII. 

IT 

Conditions of 
Phenomena^ 


subjective and objective. There is motion which is 
one mode of feeling; then there are the other modes 
of feeling ; and then there is feeling at large, which 
includes both, having something common to both, 
namely, “ muscular innervation,” which is “ a neces- 
sary factor in every feeling.”^ It might seem from 
one passage, as if even this most general feeling had 
its correlate, namely Matter ; since we read that 
“ Matter has its indestructible Activity, and pheiso- 
mena are its manifestations. But Matter to us is the 
Felt, and therefore all its manifestations are changes 
in our Feeling; &c.”* Still Mr. Lewes does not insist 
upon the correlation. 

The subjective and objective aspects, then, do not 
reach to everything. There is Feeling beyond them, 
which they divide, Feeling in general, the charac- 
teristic of which is “ muscular innervation a 
characteristic which is common to both aspects, but 
not characteristic of either. This generic Feeling it 
is, which is Mr. Lewes’ “ultimate,” that in which the 
subjective and objective aspects are united. Their 
de facto community is expressed by referring them to 
one logical genus, notwithstanding their specific 
difference. “While the logical disparity between 
Object and Subject^ or Motion and Feeling, is wide 
and irremovable, the real parity lies in their being 
both modes of Feeling.”* 

The latest expression, then, of Mr. Lewes’ views 
is, that feeling, a single term, is the highest and most 
general term in our knowledge. The objective and 
subjective aspects are its modifications, and arise 
according as we do or do not experience the particular 

Problems, &c. YoL IL p. 476. 

* Same place, p. 474. * Same place, p. 492-3. 
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feeling of motion, or combine it with other feelings. 
It follows from this, that, if we had no sense of sight, 
and consequently no sense of motion, we should have 
no objective aspect of existence ; what is now called 
subjective feeling would be all. The two aspects are 
thus reduced to be two species of a common genus, 
feeling; motion being the differentia of objectivity. 
The aspects are not our ultiniates, but feeling ; and 
the distinction of the aspects is reduced from the rank 
of a philosophical to that of a psychological distinction. 
Feeling, the ultimate, is taken as a something, not 
objectively existing but still a something, — are we to 
call it “ Psychoplasm”? — which has two sorts of sensi- 
bility, an objective sort and a subjective. And ob- 
jective existence depends upon this something, feeling, 
being endowed with vuion among other senses. In 
my view on the contrary, the philosophical as opposed 
to the psychological view, feeling, so ffir from being 
the common genus of the objective and subjective 
aspects, is a name for the subjective aspect alone, and 
its obverse, the objective, aspect is existence. 

Such, then, is the theory which Mr. Lewes calls 
Monism. The name has been chosen by himself,* 
and I think rightly. You cannot take the categories 
* of* direct thought as ultimate categories of existence, 
without having a single thing as ultimate genus, (in 
this case feeling)) and without considering its sub- 
genera as portions of it, or as constituents of it. 
However abstract or indefinite that single term may 
be, were it eveif to or ri it is regarded as if it 
were an existent and an absolute, for it is an object of 
direct and not of reflective perception. 

But so to regard existence, as an object of direct 
^ Problems, &c. Vol. L p. 122. 
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perception, involves necessarily applying to it as its 
— highest categories the empirical and scientific cate- 
condition, factor, and so on. Then reflection 
supervenes, and you are referred from direct distinc- 
tions ‘to reflective, and back again from reflective to 
direct, without end ; what now appears as condition 
is soon seen as as[>ect ; what now is seen as aspect 
appears presently as factor. Nor is there any escape 
from this perpetual Hegelian transformation scene, 
except by defining what is meant by factor, what b}^ 
.condition, what by element, and what by aspect. 
Otherwise it is a ceaseless round of binding and 
loosing, setzen and aufheben^ asserting and retracting, 
without even the satisfaction of a method in the pro- 
cess, or a goal to which it may seem to tend. Hege- 
lianism ofiers at least these ; there is a distinct method 
in the negation of negation, and a distinct goal in the 
Absolute Mind. • 

Mr. Lewes, indeed, seems to take pleasure in re- 
tracting for its own sake ; and sometimes he surprises 
us by his eagerness. I was surprised and a little 
disappointed too, after reading the sentence which 
speaks about the parity between Object and Subject 
lying in their being both modes of Feeling,’ to find 
that the very next words were “ I do not mean tBis ‘ 
in the idealistic sense.” The lo^c would have been 
better if he had. A theory of the Absolute : — a Mo- 
nistic theory of the Absolute; — a Monistic theory of 
the Absolute in which Feeling is sole existent; — and 
yet not meant in an idealistic sense, — seems to me 
just a little, tant soitpeuy illogical. 

You have a monistic theory of the absolute, if 
you make a single genus, which is a category of direct 
^ Quoted above : Yol. II. p. 492 . 
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thought, your ultimate of all thought. You have an 
idealistic monism, if that ultimate is of a subjective 
character. The partial character inherent in idealism, 
the direct character inherent in monism, are the ruin 
of both as philosophical theories. Facts us to 
have two^ the two rejlecdve, aspects as our ultimates 
of thought. 

Even Mr. Lewes cannot avoid it. What prompted 
the “I do not mean this in the idealistic sense”? I 
believe he ^d not mean to mean it. His theory means 
it, not he. Thus, too, we saw above,^ that his analysis 
has really furnished him with an objective correlate 
of Feeling, namely Matter, if only he would stoop to 
take it up. And, strangest of all, in making his final 
statement and summarj^, he falls at once into the 
assumption of reflective aspects: “Existence — the 
Absolute — is known to us in Feeling, which &c.”* 
Feeling, the quondam ultimate, appears here but as 
the subjective aspect of existence or the absolute. 
There is, then, something beyond even Feeling ? There 
is. And what may it be? The object of the feeling. 
Existence. 

Perhaps it will be said, that at least Mr. Lewes 
has the merit of having solved, or rather dissolved, 
the question, hitherto held insoluble, as to the mode 
of connection between neural process and conscious- 
ness. He lays claim to have done so by proving the 
identity of the two.® But this question seems to me 
to remain precisely in its old position. For it is a 
question, not of metaphysic, but of psychology; to 
show that a neural process has a subjective aspect in 
metaphysic is no explanation of its having a conse- 

^ At p. 62. * Problem*, &o. VoL II. p. 502. 

> Same place, pp. 458. 459. 
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^ vil" psychology, notwithstanding that both its 

— consequent and its subjective aspect are states of 

^raenlomOT*.* cousciousness. More than this must be shown in 
order to solve the question, namely, that the conse- 
quent and the subjective aspect are one and the same 
state of consciousness. But it is just this which Mr. 
Lewes has not succeeded in showing. 

[Note. The foregoing criticism was written beforei^ 
the appearance of Mr. Lewes’ third volupae of Pro- 
blems, The Physical Basis of Mind, where he returns 
to this question in the Problem entitled Animal Auto- 
matism. He there makes his meaning much more 
clear, so clear that his argument may almost serve as 
its own refutation. From § 30. of that Problem the 
state of consciousness accompanying a neural process 
is plainly conceived as both subjective aspect and 
conditioned result of the process. For, after describ- 
ing it as aspect, Mr. Lewes proceeds, “ Secondly, be- 
tween the logical proposition and the physical process” 
[which is his instance of the phenomenon in question] 

“ there is a community of causal dependence, i.e., the 
mode of grouping of the constituent elements, where- 
by this proposition, and not another, is the result 
of this grouping, and not another.”^ 

I have therefore nothing to alter in my argument. 
For on this passage I have merely to ask — If the 
logical proposition, which is the result, is also the 
subjective aspect of the neural process, how do we 
know that we have the neural process ? We should 
know it only as logical proposition, and not as neural 
process at all, if the logical proposition were its sub- 

^ Phynoal Basis of Mind, Prob. III. Chap. 3. p. 335. 
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jective aspect; it would he a logical proposition to 
consciousness, and nothing else. 

The use which Mr. Lewes makes of this doctrine, 
in the Problem Animal Automatism, is to maintain 
against Professor Huxley, that consciousness (in the 
large sense of feeling or sentience) is an agent in 
determining the actions of the living being. It is 
argued to be so on the ground of its identity with the 
neural process ; what the neural process does, it does. 
“ Surely it seems more accurate to say that it ac- 
companies* and directs the working?”^ “The feeling 
which accompanies one muscular contraction is itself 
the stimulus of the next contraction ; • * * the col- 
lateral product of one movement becomes a directing 
factor in the succeeding movement.”® 

Now all that Mr. Lewes says on the wide and 
fundamental difference between vital mechanism and 
merely mechanic mechanism, and on the power of 
“ selective adaptation” shown by the former, is to my 
mind sound and thoroughly admirable. The living 
organism is not a dead but a living machine, capable 
of acting pro re nata, and capable also, wherever con- 
sciousness is present, of choosing and of willing. But 
the question which is raised under the title “auto- 
matism” is not whether a sentient organism can act 
selectively, but whether the sentience of that organ- 
ism, taken apart, contributes to determine the act. 
In other words, the question is a question, not of 
metaphysic, but of psychology. It is so because 
psychology separates its phenomena, is science and 
not philosophy. To answer this psychological ques- 
tion by a metaphysical, a jjhilosophical, distinction, 
that of the two aspects, is beside the mark. The 
^ Physical Basb, &e. Chap. 7. p. 406. ' * The same, p. 407. 
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psychological question, relating to sentience hy itself, 
is not thereby answered. Not to mention that, as I 
^ show, the attempt to identify the meta- 
physical aspects with the psychological condition and 
conditioned entirely breaks down. Consequently, on 
the one hand, psychology is assured against the un- 
warranted intrusion of the metaphysical notion of 
aspects, and on the other hand, a result if possible 
still more important, metaphysic is protected from 
the equally unwarranted intrusion of thc^ psycholo- 
gical condition. True, the notions of aspect and con- 
dition are defined by metaphysic, and both in this 
sense belong to it; but the me of the two notions is 
difierent; that of aspects being of use chiefly in 
metaphysic, that of condition and conditioned for 
the most part in science, of which psychology is a 
branch.] 


imiJ^Meta § ^ conclude this Chapter by indicating 

phyricand the exact point and exact mode of divergence be- 

Psychology, ^ 

tween the two domains of metaphysic and psychology. 
This will best be done by returning to the point 
where Mr. Lewes has confused condition with aspecf^ 
by neglecting to observe the two subjective aspects 
which he introduces.* 

The tactual sense and its special percepts, namely, 
solidity resistance and motion of solids, are the field 
in which this confusion arises, and in which an accu- 
rate analysis will disclose the difiference whicH dis- 
solves the confusion. The tactual sense and its 
percepts are the only case in which the three thmgs, 
' Above, p. 43. 
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subjective aspect, objective aspect, and condition of 
both, appear to coincide. This sense is the only one 
which appears to be objectively in relation to 
other objects in consciousness), just what it is sub- PuMoiogy- 
jectively, (ie., in relation to consciousness alone). 

Resisting and moving solids appear to affect our 
consciousness precisely as they affect other solids 
and their attributes which are not solid. They ap- 
pear to act on our nerves as solids act on solids ; and 
the combined action of nerve and external solids 
appears to be accompanied by sensation in our nerve 
substance, just as the combined action of external 
solids is accompanied by the non-solid attributes of 
solids, e.g., heat and colour. 

Tactual sensation and its objects, moving and 
resisting solids, therefore, appear to contain, if not 
to be, the common summit, or common starting point, 
from which flow down the two streams of history or 
science, (which is history conceptualised), and of 
subjective analysis or mctaphysic. 

In history, or its generalisation, science, the ques- 
tion occurs, — In what point are cases of succession 
or co-existence which are dependences distinguished 
from cases of mere succession or co-existence with- 
out dependence? As, for instance, day and night, 
as depending on the positions of earth and sun, from 
day and night* as succeeding, but not depending on, 
each other. Why do they not depend on each other ? 
Experience shows that it is only in the case of solids 
in interaction that dependence exists, this depend- 
ence being of two kinds, 1st, dependence of latter on 
former states of the solids themselves ; 2nd, depend- 
ence of non-solid attributes on states of solids. 

All causation, all real conditioning (in the common 
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^Vii!’ acceptation of the term real) is, so far as we know, a 
case of interaction of solids. These interacting solids 
condition each other, and together condition the co- 

Ayohoiogy, existing or succeeding phenomena which are not 
solids'; but these latter phenomena do npt redact 
upon the solids which condition them, nor do they 
act upon each other. To give an explanation of any- 
thing in terms of motion of solids is a materialistic 
explanation ; and this materialism is perfectly legiti-^ 
mate ; but it is science, not philosophy. 

But when we come to questions of ultimate na- 
ture, of subjective analysis, then solids and their 
interaction are one case, among many, of states of 
consciousness taken empirically or in the concrete, 
and, like all other empirical states of consciousness, 
are capable of a meta])hy8ical analysis into elements. 
Motion of solids is a particular kind of motion. Mo- 
tion is itself a particular kind of change, that change 
which takes place in space as well as in time. Change 
is, then, the first empirical thing, more ultimate than 
motion. Those Idealist systems which explain the 
genesis of the world by Change (e.g. Hegel’s; for 
his negativity, Unterschied, and the well-spring of 
force which lies in these, are nothing but other 
names for change), are more profound than the 
Materialist systems which profess to be systems of 
philosophy. For these explain the same thing by 
something much more in need of analysis, namely, 
motion of solids. Still the Idealist systems spoken 
of are radically guilty of the same kind of error as 
the Materialistic; the error of posing as explanations 
of genesis at all. Subjective analysis is no scientific, 
no historical, explanation. It is purely philosophical. 

Psychology belongs to science and not to philo-; 
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sophy, and for this reason, that it deals with a par- 
ticular class of reed (in the common sense) causes or 
conditions of dependence of phenomena on one 
another. The efiects or results may be general, — 
all consciousness; but still the conditions are a par- 
ticular class, nerve-motions, or, at the widest, motions 
of solids among w^hich nerve-motions must be in- 
cluded. Motions of solids are a particular class of 
phenomena; the additional circumstance of nerve- 
motions being found with the others distinguishes 
the condftions contemplated by psychology from 
those contemplated by mechanic, physic, chemistry, 
and the lower branches of physiology. 

These, then, are the two streams flowing down 
from what appears to be the common summit or 
source, tactual sensation and its objects. The ques- 
tion which this common source suggests is, — Whe- 
ther the sole fact of a common source of philosophy 
and science does not show the priority of science to 
philosophy? source being a word of genesis and 
history. Or, not insisting on the word, as being 
possibly only figurative, does not the source being 
common to both show that a common unity, higher 
than both,* exists? And if so, — then, this unity 
being tactual sensation and its objects, a material- 
istic ontology is involved, which I take to be the 
true meaning of the claim put forward by Mate^- 
ism to be philosophy as well as science. 

The answer to these questions must be given by 
a further analysis. I have already shown that Mr. 
Lewes has included two distinct things under his 
subjective aspect, in the cases of sight and hearing; 
the neural process (or nerve-motion) has a subjective 
aspect as a complex of visual and tactual sensatioDS, 
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and another (which I call its effect or result) as the 
~ accompanying sensation of sight or of hearing. Here 
we have neural processes subserving sight and hear- 
ftydioiogy. ijjg. But suppose the neural process is one subserv- 
ing tactual sensations alone, — do not then the ac- 
companying sensation and the subjective-aspect sen- 
sation melt into one and the same sensation, so as to 
leave us with the neural process as at once condition 
and objective aspect of a sensation which is at once^ 
its effect and its subjective aspect? 

This is what I meant above, by saying that tactual 
sensation and its objects were the only case in which 
subjective aspect, objective aspect, and condition, 
appear to coincide. Do they coincide truly? It is 
for analysis to answer. They do not. It is a case 
of dolus latet in generalibus. The accompanying sen- 
sations of the neural process subserving touch are 
precise and various. The svtbjective-aspect sensations 
of the same neural process are most imperfectly 
known to us, so much so that we have to describe 
them in the same most general terms,— nerve-motion 
and so on, — in all cases, no matter what the parti- 
cular accompanying sensations may be. True, the 
differences, which we have as yet no means of ob- 
serving, in the nerve-motion, correspond minutely to 
and vary with, as we cannot but imagine, the mi- 
nutest differences in the accompanying sensations. 
They would not be their conditions if they did not. 
But this varying with sensations is not the same 
thing as being the objective aspect of sensations. If 
we could see and feel the nerve-motions subservient 
to touch, even if we could see and feel them in all 
their variations, we should not be feeling the objects 
of tactual sensation which we perceive by their action; 
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The objects which accompany their action are dif- 
ferent from the objects which compose their action. 

It is, therefore, an error arising from insufficient 
analysis of general terms, the terms of matter and 
motion, to suppose that tactual sensation and its 
objects are at once the condition and the objective 
aspect of all other existences. It is one particular 
kind of motion of solids which is the condition of 
existence of all our states of consciousness. But this 
is very different from saying that this particular kind 
of motion of solids, or that motion of solids at large, 
is the objective aspect of all existence, ‘or, in other 
words, is the whole of existence and co-extensive with 
consciousness. Our states of consciousness come to 
us piecemeal to some extent, and in consequence of 
reflection we find that one particular set of them, 
nerve-motions, accompanies as its condition whatever 
state of consciousness may come to us. But the uni- 
versality of this condition, universal so far as our 
experience of conditions goes, cannot render the con- 
dition co-extensive with what it conditions, still less 
render it an absolute source of that of which it is 
itself a part, namely, existence at large. 

Many of our imaginations which have an emo- 
tional content are known to us only as representa- 
tions. If we could have presentations of these objects, 
as they are imagined, and if besides these presenta- 
tions were found to consist of, or depend upon, motion 
of solids, as our actual presentations do, then there 
would be more ground for supposing that motion of 
solids was co-extensive with existence at large. But 
as it is, nerve-motion is the condition of our having 
imagination and emotion, but it is not the condition 
of the actuality of what we imagine and emotionally 
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presentation, or (same thing) for the 
actuality of this, we should probably need quite dif- 
*^jhy«icmd*’ seuses from those which we actually have. But 

Piychoiogjr. j^s actuality and its presentation are not impossi- 
bilfties; there may be beings more richly endowed 
than man, or (same thing) there may be modes of 
consciousness greater and better than his, for which 
the presentation and the actuality exist. Man’s mode 
of presentation and man’s perception of the actual 
are not the measure of all actual perception, but only 
of his own. What may be actual to others is imagin- 
able by him only as possible. It thus falls within 
the domain of reflection and philosophy, though be- 
yond the domain of scientific verification. And in 
philosophy, inasmuch as it involves the hypothesis 
of new modes of sensation and a new psychology, it 
falls into the Constructive Branch, and does not 
belong to the analytical branch only, which is meta- 
physic. 

I was the more alive to the confusion between 
aspects and conditions (a confusion which, as we have 
seen, is very far from being confined to Mr. Lewes), 
because it is one which I once shared, and which T 
found it most difficult to get rid of. Notwithstanding 
that I drew the distinction itself pretty clearly in onb 
part of Time and Space , and insisted upon it as one 
of the most essential in philosophy, the confusion still 
clung to me, and made its efiects manifest in other 
parts of that book. 1 mean that I had not then 
succeeded in applying the distinction in detail to the 
cases which belong to and are governed by it. In 
particular, I had not seen that consciou^ess in all 
its parts belongs to the conditions cognoscendi, and 
» In Part I. Chap. IIL § 18. p. 144-149. 
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never to the conditions eonistmdi. And I actually 
made use of the distinction between the subjective 
and objective aspects, in their character of insepara- 
bility, to facilitate the introduction of states of con- Ayoiwiogy. 
sciousness, especially states of volition, into the con- 
ditions existendi of phenomena, as links in the chain 
of causation.* I used, in fact, the distinction of aspects 
to save the theory of the conditioning efficiency of 
volition. But I could not have done this, if I had 
clearly and fully seen the difference between con- 
ditions and aspects, had clearly seen what I have now 
pointed out, that the nerve -motions subservient to 
any state of consciousness have a subjective aspect 
of their own, different from the state of consciousness 
which they subserve; that volition, being a state of 
consciousness, is subserved by a nerve-motion, and 
consequently is superfluous as a link in causation, 
which is carried on from one nerve-motion to the 
next, action and reaction taking place only within 
motion of solids. 

This particular error I had seen through and ex- 
pressly retracted in the Theory of Practice,^ having 
then worked up to the view of a consistently mate- 
rialistic psychology, as distinct from philosophy. This 
* w&s in fact the step which enabled me to define the 
limits and relations between a genuine philosophy 
and a scientific psychology, — I mean, the removal of 
causation from consciousness, as such. Retain it 
there, and you must both materialise philosophy (since 
the only known causation is material), and make 
psychology illusory (since causation by consciousness 
is incalculable). In this limitation and definition of 

^ Time and Space, Part I. Chap. Y. § 30. pp. 278-283. 

* Theory of Practice, § 67. 2. Vol. 1 p. 417-418. 

VOr,. Ti. 
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the relations between psychology and philosophy lies 
whatever merit may be mine ; and not of course in 
tardily admitting, and joining the ranks of those who 
had established, the truth of a scientific and material- 
istic psychology. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

NATURE AND HISTORY. 

§ 1. The discussion in the foregoing Chapter has led 
ns to a point from which we can see as from an emi- ^ ^ 
nence the map of the whole territory of philosophy. Sonds in mo- 
J his point IS the distinction between nature and his- Bitributea. 
tory. When clearly and distinctly seized, it introduces 
unity into the whole series of distinctions, and makes 
them into a single system of philosophy. In pro- 
fessing, as I do, to propound a new system of philo- 
sophy, it is upon the introduction of this distinction 
between nature and history that I rest the elaim; 
because by it the true relation, not only between the 
branches of philosophy, analytic and constructive, 
t)ut* also between philosophy and science is made 
manifest. The distinction itself is not new, but well 
nigh as old as metaphysic itself. No one insists on it 
more strongly than Plato, — Si> f/av ri yenaiv vuvruy, 

Tijy ouffiay tlregoy h. But the distinction has been 
neglected. All recent philosophies confound the 
enquiries into the two things, and consequently con- 
found analytic philosophy with constructive. This 
was shown in the first Chapter. But now that we 
have seen the nature of the facts upon which the 
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distinction rests, we can appreciate the support w’hich 
it gives to what in that Chapter was stated as a matter 
of observation. 

.Of the three things distinguished in the Chapter 
immediately foregoing, the two first, elements and 
aspects, belong to statical and analytical enquiry, 
and fall under the head of Nature. The third, con- 
ditions, belongs to dynamical and constructive en- 
quiry, and falls under the head of History, '^e 
distinction between static and dynamic in philosophy 
was drawn, and the necessity of not mixing up what 
belongs to the one with what belongs to the other 
was insisted upon, by Aristotle, in the case of defini- 
tions. His words are EF; [Jth oh rgorog rov fti^ isu 
yva>pft/»tTi§m strTi to iiu ruv wri^uv ra irgeregu i>i\oSy, 
Ktt6oiire§ vgorogor ei'TaiASv * uKKog, si rov sy xai roti 
ugiffliiyoo iiu Tov uogiarov Kui rou sy xiyfim KwodeWa/ 6 
Xoyog fuMV * vgoregoy yug to f/iiyoy xeii to ugifffJt>syoy tov ongtc- 
Tou Koii iy KiyfiiTSi oyrog. 

Now the analysis into elements and the distinc- 
tion of aspects give the nature of a thing as ugiaiimy, 
[Aivoy, sy The analysis into elements gives it 

as it is for consciousness alone, in simple inspection ; 
and the distinction of aspects enables us to sec 
whether it is taken as a mode of consciousness or as 
a mode of existence. The two modes of conscious- 


ness, simple (which includes primary and direct) and ’ 
reflective, are both satisfied by these two enquiries ; 
simple consciousness by the analysis into elements, 
and reflective by that into aspects. The two en- 
quiries together exhaust the whole nature of the 
object-matter enquired into, whether that object- 
maitter is the whole course of the world’s history or 
1 Topics Z. 5. p. 142 a. 17. 
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the minutest possible portion of it; whether, again, 
it is the largest possible term of extension or the 
most delicate and complex modification of it. 

But when we turn to the conditions of anything, 
we eo ipso separate it from other things and bring it 
into relation with some of those things from which it 
is separated. We are enquiring into its genesis, as a 
separate thing. Its conditions of existence lie out- 
side it, and it arises in consequence of them; it is 
regarded as^ a member in a chain or series of events, 
of things that come to exist, or of things that come 
to pass. We cannot do otherwise than make our 
enquiry partial, when we institute an enquiry into 
genesis. There is one nameable object-matter which 
has no prim, namely, the universe as a whole ; you 
cannot institute an enquiry into its genesis, because 
in doing so you would either fall into a contradiction 
of the definition of “ universe,” or into a contradic- 
tion of the definition of “ enquiry into genesis.” So 
also it is with the strictly universal and necessary 
elements of this same object-matter, namely. Time 
as a whole, and Feeling as a whole. So also it is 
with each of the two aspects of the universe. You 
cannot enquire into their genesis without falling into 
*a (ontradiction. But you may take any portion 
whatever of time, or of time and space together, 
’ abstract or concrete ; and you may take this either 
as a portion of consciousness or as a portion of exist- 
ence ; and enquire into its genesis without any con- 
tradiction. But then you are pre-supposing the 
analysis both of the thing enquired into and of the 
things which will be discovered as its conditions; 
that is, you are supposing this analysis to be derived 
from elsewhere than from your actual enquiry; and 
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taking the thing enquired about as an object 
j of the direct mode of consciousness only, that is, as 
an object separated from but in relation mth other 
■tributes, objects in consciousness or in existence. 

In this way it is that the distinction between 
nature and history, a distinction in and of philo- 
sophy, drawn by reflection, gives us the distinction 
between philosophy and science; for all enquiries 
into the history of things, as distinguished from th^ir 
nature, belong to science, and are scientific enquiries. 
Let us see what are the principal lines of scientific 
enquiries which take their origin from this point. 

If we take the objective aspect of complete empi- 
rical things, we find our object-matter consisting of 
solids in various combinations and in various modes 
of motion, we are in a world of what is called Matter 
and Forces. All other qualities of objects, their light 
and darkness, their colour, their sound, their heat 
and cold, their taste, their odour, are attributes, are 
states of consciousness which arise in nerve substance 
on its being brought into connection with these solid 
moving objects. The resistance, solidity, and motion, 
of the objects themselves are likewise subjective in 
the last resort; but this group of feelings or quali- 
ties are now sundered from the rest, and set apttrt,* 
in combination, to form the objects themselves, to 
which the remaining feelings are referred as quali- 
ties ; we have separated one group of states of con- 
sciousness as “ things,” and referred the other states 
of consciousness to it as its qualities or attributes. 
Changes in these qualities or attributes are always 
explicable, even when they are not actually ex- 
plained, by being referred to particular and definite 
changes in the motions of the solids to which they 
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belong. These two groups of changes, namely, those 
in the solids themselves, and those which depend 
upon them in the attributes, are the object-matter of 
enquiry in the various physical sciences including 
physiology. 

But these attributes are still, in science, taken 
objectively, abstracting from the fact of their being 
states of consciousness. They are referred to the 
solids and their movements as if belonging to them, 
as well as .depending on them, and in this character 
are, to the physicist, the most valuable evidence^ 
causcB cognoscendi, of the changes in the solids them- 
selves. This distinction between solids and attributes 
of solids gave rise to the famous distinction of the 
primary, secondary, and secundo-primary, qualities 
of body. And we can now see what position this 
distinction holds in philosophy. It is not strictly 
speaking a philosophical distinction at all ; but it is 
one which supposes bodies to exist, and then distin- 
guishes, in that objectively-taken matter, the essential 
from the non-essential properties of it as corporeal 
matter. It is a distinction professedly philosophical 
but in truth physical, and therefore an encroachment 
on the territory of science ; and therefore also, being 
really physical, it de-philosophises philosophy by 
being taken up into it. 

The science of psychology begins when, after the 
examination of the modes of motion found in nerve 
substance, in connection with the modes of motion 
in its environment, the distinction of objective and 
subjective in states of consciousness is re-introduced ; 
and this re-introduction consists in the attempt to 
connect the changes which take place in nerve and 
environment with those which take place in the 
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states of consciousness as such, which arise in 
dependence on the former. And psychology is a 
^r®^ch of science, and not itself philosophy, first, 
attributes, because it assumes as known, and rests upon, the dis- 
tinction of subjective and objective aspects; secondly, 
because it brings things that belong to these two 
aspects into connection with each other as separates; 
and thirdly, because it is enquiry into the genesis or 
history of the subjective part of its total and mixed 
object-matter. 

Psychology is, as Mr. Spencer calls it, a science 
entirely sui generis ^ it connects together portions of 
the subjective with portions of the objective aspect 
of existence, as sepjirate things ; bits of subjectivity 
with bits of objectivity, both taken objectively, as we 
are enabled to take them by reflection. But it is sui 
generis not for the reasons which he assigns for its 
being so, but for those which he assigns for what jie 
calls .^Istho-physiology being so. Psychology as a 
whole, including what he calls aestho-physiology, is 
in that unique position which Mr. Spencer assigns to 
his aestho-physiology alone, the position of a link 
between the purely subjective and the purely objec- 
tive departments of knowledge. 

It may seem a singular result that a character 
should be rightly attributable to a science, but on 
grounds which justify its attribution not to that 
science but to another. The reason is singular too. 
Mr. Spencer admits no less than four distinct sciences, 
in psychological matters, each unique in its own way. 
There is first asstho-physiology, which “belongs 
neither to the objective world nor to the subjective 
world; but taking a* term from each occupies itself 
^ Principles of Psychology, VoL I. p. 141. 2nd edit. 
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with the correlation of the two.”^ Next, there is 
subjective psychology, “a totally unique science, 
independent of and antithetically opposed to, all 
other sciences whatever.”* Thirdly, there is objec- •ttribat**. 
tive psychology, which by using the element of feel- 
ing or consciousness to interpret nervo-muscular 
adjustments ‘‘acquires an additional, and quite excep- 
tional, distinction.”* And fourthly, there is psy- 
chology itself, formed of the union of the two latter, 

“ the two forming together a double science which, 
as a whole, is quite sui generis.''^ Now either Mr. 

Spencer’s subjective or his objective psychology, or 
else his double science consisting of the two together, 
being thus distinguished from his ajstho-physiology, 
must inevitably become a claimant for functions 
which 1 assign to metaphysic. 

I have therefore to urge, in the present place, 
against this view, that it is logically impossible 
to sever psychology from aestho-physiology. Mr. 

Spencer’s distinction between them is, briefly stated, 
this: .^stho-physiology deals with the connection 
between nervous changes and feelings; psychology 
deals, not with this connection, nor with that between 
nervous changes in the organism, nor yet with that 
bfitween changes in the environment, but with the 
connection between these two connections. Thus 
psychology enquires how there comes to exist within 
the organism a relation between a and 6, say a feel- 
ing of colour and a feeling of taste, which in some 
way or other corresponds to a relation in the envi- 
ronment, between A and B, say between the colour 
and the taste as existing in a fruit outside the organ- 

^ Fiinciplea of Psychology, VoL L p. 130. 

° Same place, p. 140. * Same place, p. 141. 
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tovia i®”'- .^stho-physiology studies, say, the action of 
light on the retina and optic centres; psychology 
to studies the connection of the action of light and its 

•ttiibutw, result, colour, with the action of juices and its result, 
taste.^ 

What logical difference, in point either of method 
or of object-matter, there is between these two kinds 
of enquiry I am at a loss to see. In both alike there 
are solids in motion connected with subjective states ; 
the second enquiry is merely a more complex case ofe 
the same phenomenon as the first. The diflerence 
between them does not even rest on a difference in 
space-position; for changes in the environment are 
contemplated just as much by the first as by the 
second. The conditions which combine objective 
colours and tastes in the fruit and those which com- 
bine subjective colours and tastes in the organism 
consist alike in movements of solids; movements 'of 
the fhiit particles there, of the nerve particles here. 
The connection between subjective states in the 
organism is just as much and no more dependent on 
the combination of those movements in the fruit, as 
the subjective states singly are on the movements 
singly. The true logical distinction falls not between 
enquiries which combine motion with feeling and 
enquiries which combine two or more connections of 
motion-and-feeling; but it falls between enquiries 
which combine motion with motion, and motion with 
feeling, on the one side, and those which combine 
feeling with feeling on the other; — enquiries objec- 
tive, mixed, and subjective; physic, psychology, 
philosophy. 

The third of these three divisions, the purely 
^ Principles of Psychology, VoL L p. 132-133. 
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subjective one, is that which has already occupied us 
in the preceding Chapters. Its partial or dynamic 
consideration gave us the object-matter of the Chap- 
ters on Percept and Concept, and on Contradiction 
and Contrariety. The two orders, perceptual and 
conceptual, exhaust the whole subjective aspect of 
existence considered as a process. The spontaneous 
redintegrations, which in that process are modified 
by volition, are not examined with respect to what 
processes,^ in nerve or environment, support or pro- 
duce them, but with respect to what they themselves 
are and contain. In this way the perceptual images 
of which they consist are changed into concepts, and 
the conceptual order is produced out of the percep- 
tual, without any question having been asked as to 
how or why the spontaneous redintegrations, which 
are the origin of the whole, occur in their actual 
order, consist of the images which they actually con- 
sist of, or exhibit the lacunse which they actually 
exhibit. All these are questions for psychological 
enquiry, for an enquiry which can take place only 
after the distinction has been drawn between the 
motions of solids, which condition them, and the 
changes in attributes of solids, which are condi- 
tioned by the motions. ' And this is a distinction 
which arises in, and can only be given by means of, 
the process of thought or conception modifying spon- 
taneous redintegrations. We have, it is true, in the 
whole purely subjective branch, a distinction of it 
into condition and conditioned; because the process 
of thought is a breaking up of a whole into parts 
and a recombining of those parts into other wholes. 
But the conditions and the conditionates of which 
this subjective order consists are conditions and con- 
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ditionates cognoacendi, and not existendi; they are 
argumenta / reasons of knowing and the things known 
in consequence. What these conditions produce are 
not things but convictions. 

When however we turn to the second of the three 

« 

domains, the mixed domain of psychology, there the 
question is as to the conditions existendi of the states 
of consciousness which compose both the spontaneous 
(perceptual) and the volitional (conceptual) redinte- 
grations. What are the conditions which are invari- 
ably and immediately followed or accompanied by 
perceptions, by trains of perceptions, by trains of 
conceptions ? The states of consciousness themselves, 
whose conditions existendi are sought, are thereby 
€0 ipso considered as existents and not merely as states 
of consciousness, or evidences of existents. True, 
they are existents, but they are existents of a peculiar 
kind. They are not solids in motion; they are 
everything else but solids in motion ; for this is just 
the group of things which has been selected, out of 
existence at large, as containing all real conditions as 
they are called. 

The qualities or attributes which we perceive as 
in visible objects (except solidity, resistance, and mo- 
tion of solids) are a case or instance of the general 
distinction between the existents which are solids in 
motion and the existents which are other states of 
consciousness. We are familiar with this case of 
the general distinction, and therefore it offers us an 
analogy for representing to ourselves the general 
case ; the relation between a solid object and its 
qualities of sound, colour, taste, odour, and warmtb, 
is a means of interpreting the relation between solid 
objects in motion and all other states of conscious- 
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ness generally, whether these are feelings of sense, 
or intellectually apprehended images. The emotion, 
for instance, which we feel at the sight or thought of 
our home, in returning after absence, is as much a 
quality of that visible object, when conceived as home, 
as the colour of a peach is a quality of the peach. 
Both belong to the class of existents other than solids 
in motion. Both are conditioned by solids in mo- 
tion, namely, by changes in nerve substance and its 
environment. The general case enables us better to 
understand the particular case, but the particular 
case, being more familiar, has first enabled us to rise 
to the general one ; very much as, in learning geo- 
metry, we are familiar with the circle long before we 
are told anything about ellipse, hyperbola, or para- 
bola, and yet we do not understand the circle until 
it is represented as a particular case of the ellipse, 
and both are seen to be sections of the cone, or curves 
of the second order. 

We now see, not indeed why there is no reaction 
between states of consciousness and their physical 
and physiological conditions, but why it was a totally 
unwarranted pre-supposition to expect that there 
should be. It comes from considering solids in mo- 
lion as the whole of existence, and consequently ex- 
tending to the whole of existence the phenomenon of 
action and reaction which characterises them. Action 
and reaction take place between solids in motion, 
but not between solids in motion and other existents. 
Nor do we expect this in the familiar case, where 
the “other existents” are taken as existing ob- 
jectively; there is no reaction of a quality on the 
substantive thing of which it is a quality. We 
do not expect the sound of a bell to react on the 
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belL The vibrations of the bell act and react on 
^ each other, and so do the vibrations communicated by 
^ vibrations (or other mo- 

■***‘'™**^ tions be they what they may) communicated by those 
of the air to the nerve. The sound itself is some- 
thing over and above, which has no reaction on the 
solids in motion ; its reaction is as conditio cognoscendi 
in the purely subjective order. Not only states of 
consciousness taken subjectively, but also states of 
consciousness taken objectively, as e.g,, sound of b> 
bell, colour of a peach, have no reaction upon solids ; 
but this is not because they are states of conscious- 
ness, but because they are not themselves solid. 
States of consciousness must be grouped in a parti- 
cular way, that is, must be formed into solids in mo- 
tion, before they can either act or react; but states 
of consciousness not so grouped can be acted on by 
states of consciousness which are so grouped, that is, 
by solids in motion, and which are in action and re- 
action on each other. 

States of consciousness, as such, may be conceived 
as floating like an aura over, or inhering like an 
attribute in, the nerve motions which condition 
them. Like the colour of a star, the shape of a sta- 
tue, the odour of a flower, the sound of a harp, th^ 
taste of a fruit , — abstratiionSf as we call them popu- 
larly, from the star, the statue, the flower, the harp, 
the fruit, — ^but reoMy, to us, their most essential fea- 
tures, constitutive of their inmost nature, their life, 
their soul. These are states of consciousness objec- 
tively taken, and they furnish us with an analogy for 
interpreting the relation of states of consciousness 
generally to nerve substance and nerve motion. 
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§ 2. Fixing our view upon the questions of nature 
and history in their utmost generality, it must be 
remarked, that to urge these questions in respect to 
possible combmations of elements other than the 
combination which gives, solids in motion as the ob- 
jective condition, on the one side, and the actually 
known qualities or feelings as their conditionates on 
the other, would be to enter upon the domains of a 
generalised psychology, a new world imagined by 
means of analogy, a world reconstructed in imagina- 
tion out of the di^ecta membra of our actually known 
one. We should be transcending the seen, and con- 
structing an unseen world. This would be entering 
upon the Constructive Branch of philosophy. 

But psychology itself, the middle or mixed sci- 
ence of the three which have just been distinguished, 
forms no part of the plan of the present work ; and 
therefore, along with it, must also be put aside all 
special questions concerning generalised psychology, 
or the constructive branch of philosophy, to which it 
gives rise. For before we can profitably enter at all 
on this special and complicated case of the relation 
between nature and history, it would be necessary to 
examine that relation in the world, and this not only 
in the world as it is actually known to us, but also 
in abstraction from the distinction between attri- 
butes and solids. AU qualities, those which consti- 
tute solids in motion as well as those which now 
appear as their attributes, must then be treated 
alike ; that is, the peculiar position which solids in 
motion hold in psychology, as objective conditions 
existendi^ must be abstracted from. And the ques- 
tions must be put, 1st, How comes causation to be 
attached solely to solids in modon, in our actually 
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known world ; and 2nd, How come visual and tactual 
Yif sensations to be grouped together so as to form solids 
in motion at all? These questions, I need hardly 
geneniiMsd. repeat, are not now to be attempted. 

But turning to the applipation of the distinction 
between nature and history to our actually known 
world, there is no lack of prpiUenis to be solved by 
its aid. There is, indeed, no question possible con- 
cerning either the genesis of elements, or the genesis 
of their combination generally ; and there^ is no qusih 
tion now to be raised concerning that of the parti- 
cular combination known as solids in motion. The 
genesis of that particular combination is a question 
for the constructive branch of philosophy. But its 
history is our immediate object; its process conceived 
as beginning simultaneously with its existence, and 
continuing along with it, but not prior in time to it. 
The connection in thought between its analysis and 
its proceEjs, its nature and its history, — this is what 
we have to examine. And in this there is no lack of 
problems to be solved. 


If 

Conceivabnily 
of Time aiid 
Motion. 


§ 3. They fall into two main heads. I. Problems 
which relate more especially to the inner analysis of 
things or percepts, appearing in the shape of sceptical 
doubts as to their conceivability. Of these the most 
remarkable are, Ist, the Elea^ic and Sceptical objec- 
tions to the conceivability of motion ; 2nd, the ques- 
tions which relate td the limits of the world in space 
and time, both in the direction of extension ad extra 
and in that of divition ad irOra ; which two questions 
give rise to the puzzles set forth by Kant in the two 
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first of his four well-kifown Cosmological Antinomies. 
II. Problems which belong more particularly to the 
nature of knowledge ; not things primarily, but our 
cognition of them ; consisting chiefly in questions as 
to the a priori character of Axibms. These are the 
two main classes of pijpblems which can be solved by, 
(or at least in conn6<fl|^ with), the present distinc- 
tion of nature and history, not indeed alone, but in 
conjunction with other philosophical distinctions 
which have, been already explained, especially that 
between presentatjon and representation, and that 
between the perceptual and conceptual orders. . 

I. I . First as to the logical impossibility or incon- 
ceivability of motion in plac§, or of change of state, ' 
in a solid, which is a mo^on, in place, of its parts. 
If motion is inconceivable, all process ajid all history 
are so too ; nothing is left but nature ; and, since all 
the •phenomenal is in motion, only the nun-phe- 
nomenal or nuumenal remains, as that to which the 
conception can apply. This is the Eleatic argument, 
directly suggesting a real noumenal unchanging sub- 
strate of phenomenal changing appearances, as the 
true theory of the world. 

Now in the first [)lace, in reply to this argument, 
1 pbint to Time or Duration, as one element in all 
things, whether taken as phenomena or as noumena. 
It cannot he got rid of. “ True,” the Eleatic wiU 
reply, “ it cannot be got rid o^ but it lands you in 
contradictions when yoji conceive it; only what is 
statical can be concrived. Choose, then, between my 
theory and Scepticism.” This argument 1 now have 
to answer. For if Time is an universal and neces- 
sary element, and yet is inconceivable without con- 
tra^ction, we are living in a world where nothing is 
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free from contradiction, where everything is appear- 
ance and unreality. 

It is here that the percept-concept distinction is 
Motioa. applicable. Conceiving percepts is arresting them 
by attention. Unless there were a flow, a motion, a 
duration, there would be no percepts to arrest. To 
conceive is to modify what is dynamic into something 
static. A dynamic percept becomes static not as 
j>ercept but as concept. The concept unity presup- 
poses the percept plurality; the concept samenfss 
presupposes the percept difference ; the concept rest 
presupposes the percept motion. These are not con- 
tradictories but contraries in sequence, following one 
another. The percept in each case is the thing 
apprehended, the concept its shape during apprehen- 
sion. The thing apprehended is the condition of its 
shape as apprehended ; the percept is the condition of 
the concept. Both are real, and there is no coi^trar 
diction between them. To deny the percept is a 
fortiori to deny the concept, which depends upon it. 

Underlying both rest and motion in empiricals is 
time, simple duration. Its divisibility without resi- 
duum, by points which have no duration, is the 
condition of its continuity in spite of its difference of 
content. Its infinite divisibility without residuunf 
is the condition of its embracing all percepts and 
leaving no portions unconverted into statical mo- 
ments. You cannot destroy motion, or change, 
which makes all things different ; but you can reduce 
this motion and this change to an infinitesimal 
amount. You may then either fix your attention 
upon these infinitesimal of motion or change; 

or else you may imagine the thing which moves or 
changes to be arrested at the point of division, a point 
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which being a point of division has no duration. In 
either case the rest^ which is predicated of the moving 
or changing thing, is imported into it by your con- 
ception, and not found in it as a percept. The 
appearance of contradiction between rest and motion 
arises from not distinguishing the different functions 
of consciousness, of which they are the objects ; and 
is dissolved by proving that motion belongs to per- 
cepts as such, rest to percepts while they are being 
conceived, or in their character of concepts. Though 
predicated rfe eodem and eodem tempore, they are not 
predicated secundum idem. Or, if you take them in 
any ])arti(!ular instance, as predicated de eodem and 
secundum idem, then they are not predicated of it. 
eodem tempore. 

The Eleatic fallacy consists in building upon this 
confusion, and then attributing the rest, so imported 
by tiie process of conception, to the moving or chang- 
ing object taken as a percept, as part of its essential 
equipment or analysis as a percept. Whereby motion, 
said of the same thing and at the same time, becomes 
a contradictory determination, and inconceivable so 
long as its contradictory, rest, is held fast. What 
reason tells us about things is thus made out to 
^:oIltradict what sense tells us about them. In the 
“flying arrow” puzzle, — the flying arrow rests,— we 
have the second way of taking the matter just signal- 
ised ; the arrow is supposed to be arrested at the point 
of division. In “ Achilles and the Tortoise” we have 
the first way of taking it exemplified. The infini- 
tesimal portions of space to be traversed before 
Achilles overtakes the tortoise are infinite in number, 
and therefore the tortoise will always be ahead of 
Achilles, though by an ever decreasing distance. The 
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Cb!^l arrow is an argument aimed against motion 

”Y directly, showing that motion itself is impossible; 

the AchiUes is one directed to show that, assuming 
Motion, ’motion to exist, a necessary consequence of it, namely, 
the. outstripping of a slow by a rapid runner, is im- 
possible. 

Aristotle, who reports these arguments among 
others, also replies to them and his replies, though 
perfectly conclusive as against the arguments them- 
selves, still leave something to be desired, in waytof 
discovering the source whence the fallacy issues. He 
replies to the flying arrow^ that time does not consist, 
as Zeno assumes, of indivisible moments, but is both 
continuous and as infinitely divisible as space, which 
he has proved in a former place.® This destroys 
Zeno’s argument, by disproving his assumption, that 
a body is at rest at any moment, But it 

leaves the source of the fallacy unexplained. It does 
not show how it is that we are almost irresistibly led 
to make the assumption of rest at a given moment, 
namely, that it is imported provisionally by the con- 
ceptual movement itself. The flying arrow is con- 
ceived as now in this place, now in the next, now in 
the next; but it cannot move in the place where it 
is, still less in the place where it is not yet ; and Ihis^ 
exhausts all possible places; therefore it is always, 
and wherever you imagine it, at rest ; motion in it is 
impossible, and the appearance of it must be an illu- 
sion of the senses. The truth is, it is fixed as being 
nOw in this place, now in that, only by thought con- 
ceiving the process of its movement; it is always 
moving /wm the place which we conceive as that in 

1 Pfays. Aubc. lib. YL Gap. 9. p. 239 b. 5. et seqq. 

' * Cap. 2 of thfi same Book, p. 232 a. 23. et seqq. 
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which it is. In Aristotle’s words, time does not 
consist of indivisible moments; if it did, the arrow 
would for each of these be really at rest. 

Aristotle’s refutation of the Achilles is equally 
sufficient, but requires for its perfect comprehension 
an elucidation of another kind, as Coleridge saw 
when he said, that the plausibility of the Achillea 
rested “ on the trick of assuming a minimum of time 
while no minimum is allowed to space, joined with 
that of exacting from inteUigihilia^ vovfbtm^ the condi- 
tions peculiar to objects of the senses ^umfhiva or 
The time requisite for Achilles to over- 
take the tortoise is finite, like the space traversed, 
and also, like the space, infinitely divisible. For 
Achilles never to overtake the tortoise it would be 
requisite that he should never traverse that finite 
space, never live for that finite time. But Zeno must 
grant, says Aristotle, that a finite space is traversable 
in a finite time, — t’iTSg iuvu ht^sivai veregetef/itinif. 
He must grant this, and why? Because he assumes 
motion to exist, though only for the purpose of draw- 
ing an absurd conclusion from it Zeno’s fallacy is, 
that his argument really requires the opposite assumj)- 
^tion. But why is thb opposite assumption absurd? 
Because it implies that we live and move in a world 
of pure mathematical abstraction, and not in a world 
of sense and empirical objects. Our sense percep- 
tions are only of the finite, of what is small relatively 
to the infinitely great, and great relatively to what 
is infinitely small. This is the absurdity which Cole- 
ridge signalises, of applying to the world of sense 
what is true only of the world of mathematical ab- 
straction, and in that world onty when the same logic 
1 The Friend, Vol. III. p. 92. ed. 1837. 
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is applied to both elements of motion, to the time as 
well as to the space. This too is the latent force of 
Aristotle’s reply, namely, that a finite space is tra- 
**®'**^ versable in a finite time latgu n.rX)', for it 
brings us back to actual presentative experience, as 
the only valid foundation of purely representative 
, reascming.^ 

Perception is always of a concrete or empirical, 
conception may be of an abstract, feature ; but this 
does not make that abstract feature contradict Ihe 
other parts of the concrete from which it is ab- 
stracted. That rest which is a feature in percepts is 
always a relative rest ; the thing perceived at rest is 
so perceived in relation to something else in motion. 
The thing is in one respect in motion, in another at 
rest; to take this rest as an abstract feature, and con- 
ceive the thing as at rest in consequence, is no con- 
tradiction to its perceived motion in other respects. 

Time is not, strictly speaking, “ the measure of 
motion it is an element in motion, and therefore a 
condition of its measurement. Imagine a thing en- 
tirely devoid of movement and of change of any sort ; 
you do not strip it by so doing of duration ; its want 
of change requires the conception of its endurance^ 
without change, inu order to be understood. You 
cannot conceive absence of change without presence 
of time, as its condition. Endeavour now to strip 
the thing, so conceived as unchanging, of its dura- 
tion in time; — what happens? In conceiving it as 
also without duration you annihilate the thing, you 

1 Ariatutlft seems to have been on this track himself in a later 
examination of a kindred fallacy to this, in lib. VIII. cap. 8. 
p. 263 a. 4 et seqq., where he applies the distinction of iitm/ut 
and fm7i%i/a to divisions of time, space, and motion. 
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conceive it as without existence. Change and mo- 
tion therefore presuppose time; but time does not 
presuppose change or motion. This is what is meant 
by the phrase an “ eternal now an existence with- 
out change or motion, enduring in time, but with 
nothing to mark that time into lengths ; or, in other 
words, an existence in an undivided continuum of 
duration. Eternity is not the contrary of time, but 
is time conceived as an undivided, unlimited, con- 
tinuous du];ation. 

When time is taken as the measure of motion or 
of change generally, it is already supposed to be itself 
divided, and a portion of it taken as an unit of mea- 
surement. We can imagine such units of time as 
ideally and exactly equal. This is Newton’s concep- 
tion of “absolute time,” which according to him “cejm- 
biliter fluit”^ It then becomes the ideal standard of 
measurement of all concrete motion and change; and 
one which cannot itself be tested, for it is an ideal. 
And it is this equable flow of time which Newton 
made the basis of his doctrine of Fluxions, with its 
method the Infinitesimal Calculus ; equably flowing 
time was the variable to which every other change 
^ was referred, as a function of it.* In respect to such 
pfizzles as the Eleatic “ flying arrow at rest,” what 
metaphysic does is to show the source and nature of 
the mistake which attributes rest to the arrow at 
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^ Principia. Scholium to Def, VIII. 3rd ed. p. 6. “ Tompue 
absolutuni, vemm, et mathemalicum, in se et natura sua sine rela- 
tione ad externum quodvie, aequabiliter fluit, alioque nomine dicitur 
duratio : Belativum, apparens, et vulgare est senaibilis et externa 
qusevis durationia per motum mensuia (sen accurate eeu inaequabilis) 
qua vulgus vice veil temporis utitur; ut bora, dies, mensis, annus.” 

^ Cournot. De rEnchainement des Id^ fondameptales dans les 
sciences et dans rhistoire. Livre I. Ch. VL § 56. 
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any moment of its course ; and what mathematic 
does, by means of the Calculus, is to show what velo- 
city it has at any moment. Between them they give 
Motion, complete reply to the fallatgr. 
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§ 4. 2. Coming now to the second set of problems 
under the first head, those puzzles exhibited by Kant 
as his two first Antinomies, their connection wilh 
the distinction of nature and history may be made 
apparent as follows. If the world is finite in time, 
or in space, (1st Antinomy, Thesis), it will require an 
extra-mundane cause to account for its coming into 
existence; its genesis must be accounted for. If it is 
finite in point of division into ultimate simple parts 
or atoms, (2nd Antinomy, Thesis), then these atoms 
are one cause of its genesis, and their copibination 
requires another cause to account for it. 

But this view of the matter, founded on the Theses 
of the two Antinomies, contradicts the distinction of 
nature and history as established above, for it com- 
pels us to enquire into the genesis of the world as a 
whole, whereas it has been shown that only its his- 
tory, supposed as beginning simultaneously with its 
existence, can be an object of enquiry. At the same 
time it appears, from Kant, that this thetical view is 
opposed by an antithetical one, maintaining the ex- 
tension and divisibility of the world ad infinitum in 
both directions; and that this antithetical view has 
grounds of equal apparent validity in its favour. If 
the theses of the two Antinomies in question were 
true, our distinction of nature and history would fiill; 
if the antitheses were true, it would stand. 
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We are forced, then, to an examination of the two 
Antinomies. Kant’s solution of them is not complete. 
It consists in showing that the major premiss, in the 
reasonings by which the Thesis and Antithesis are se- 
verally supported, is in each case a proposition relat- 
ing to “Things-in-themselves,” while the minor pre- 
misses in those reasonings relate to phenomena, and 
that therefore both Thesis and Antithesis are fallacious, 
are cases of the fallacy known as aophisma Jigurce dic- 
tionis. For in the major premiss, he says, we assume 
a merely logical law, the necessity of having complete 
premisses for any given conclusion, — which is true 
as a logical law, but does not involve the necessity 
that such complete premisses should be actually found 
for the conclusion required. We then, he says, take 
this logical law as if it were a law, or general fact, 
of real phenomena, and subsume the minor premiss 
under it. But when we come to examine both Thesis 
and Antithesis, the conclusions of these two subsum- 
tions, we find them contradict each other, because 
the phenomena, subsumed severally by the two minor 
premisses, do not alone exhaust the totality required 
by the major premiss. These phenomena give us 
merely an endless Regresme towards, but never a 
* coming up with, the required totality of conditions. 
The truth according to Kant is, that we are not 
warranted in assuming that (logical) Totality ^ ap- 
plicable to phenomena; if we do so, we are treating 
those phenomena as if they were “Things-in-them- 
selves,” because we assume them to be the objects 
contemplated by the merely logical law of Totality.^ 
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1 Eritik der E.V. Der Antinomie d. E.V. 7*" Abschnitt. 
Kritiache Entscheidung, &c. pp. 376-379 of Hartenstoin's edit. 
1853. 
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This solution of Kant’s is incomplete, not for the 
reason ^ven by Hegel, but because it does not ex- 
plain all cases of the apparent Antinomy. It leaves 
unexplained those in which no propositions relating 
to “Things -in -themselves,” no proposition stating 
purely logical laws, e.g.^ of Totality, as general facts 
of nature, are introduced. Kant was full of his new 
doctrine of the “ Thing-in-itself and here he uses it 
to explain, not only how the Antinomies are to be 
solved, but also how they arise. He uses it to 
the difficulty as well as, to remove it. He makes the 
problem for himself to solve. For which reason his 
explanation breaks down, as 1 shall presently show, 
when he comes to apply it to remove the difficulty 
wholly, or in its general shape. 

Hegel has two long and admirable notes in his 
Logik, in which he criticises Kant’s Antinomies, and 
the two first of them particularly, at some length. 
In the first of these two passages, which is devoted 
principally to Kant’s second Antimony, he says:' 
“The critical solution by means of the so-called 
transcendental ideality of the world of perception 
has no other result than this, — ^it makes the so- 
called Antinomy something snb^ciive; whereby it 
[the Antinomy] continues to present the same illu- 
sion (Schein), that is, it remains just as unsolved 
as before. Its true solution can consist only in 
this, that two determinations (Bestimmungm), while 
opposed to each other and necessary to one and 
Ibe same concept, cannot be valid in their one- 
sidedness, each for itself, but that they have their 
truth only in their resolution {Aufgehebenmn)^ in 

' Wuwnachafk der Logik, 1** Theil. 2*' Abachnitt. 1 Sap. 
A. 4>n<bex]caiig 2. Werke, Yol. IIL p. 210. 
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the unity of the concept into which they are re- 
solved.” 

In the second passage, which treats more particu- 
larly of the first Antinomy, Hegel says “ The solu- 
tion of this Antinomy, like that of the former, is 
transcendental, that is, consists in mmntaining the 
ideality of space and time as forms of intuition, in 
the sense that the world in itself is not in contra- 
diction with itself, nor self-destructive; but only 
consciousness^ in its intuitions and in referring its 
intuitions to understanding and reason, is of self- 
contradictory nature. It is showing too great tender- 
ness for the world to shift its contradiction on to the 
shoulders of mind and reason, there to lie unsolved. 
The mind in fact it is, which is strong enough to 
etjdure the contradiction, but it is the mind too which 
has the means of solving it. The so-called world, on 
the contrary, (be it objective and real world, or sub- 
jective intuition of transcendental idealism, sensa- 
tion thought by means of categories), for the same 
reason never at any point dispenses with contradic- 
tion, yet cannot endure it, and on that account is the 
prey of origination and destruction.” 

We have now before us the doctrines of these 
two great masters, Kant and Hegel, in respect of 
these two Antinomies. Kant wishes to remove the 
apparent contradiction, Hegel to retain it. -With 
Kant it is a mistake ah initio ; with Hegel it is an 
essential feature of existence, only to be solved by 
being preserved as a feature and embalmed in the 
amber of the Absolute Idea. Hegel saw very well 
that Kant’s solutioii was not sufficient ; he also 

^ The same. 2*" Kap. C. Anmiikuiig 2. Weiie, VoL IIL 

p.’268. 
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thought that no solution could be, but that contra- 
diction was essential to all existence, was the motor 
Absolute Idea, the life of the Absolute Mind. 
We shall see, however, that neither was Hegel, after 
all,* so far removed from Kant, nor Kant from the 
truth, as Hegel imagiued. They both had their 
mental eye on phenomena and saw them straight, 
not distorted at least by any media but those of their 
own intelligence. Nor is Hegel’s quiet irony, his 
“ too great tenderness for the worlds" unfriendly. A#Br 
all he believed himself to be developing. Kant’s prin- 
ciples ; it was Kant’s falling short of a solution that 
caused him to acquiesce in contradiction. We have 
the same phenomenon repeated which has been before 
observed; each philosopher does what he professes 
not to do, and does not what he professes to do. Kant 
professes to solve but really leaves unsolved, Hegel 
professes to accept but really solves, the contradic- 
tion. At least his two “ moments,” continuity and 
discretion, contain the solution, though not, as Hegel 
would have it, by union in a higher concept. A 
higher concept is a mere return to the moment of 
discretion. The alternation of limit-setting and limit- 
overleaping, the process of doing so, is that which 
combines the two “jyioments,” not the concept whidi 
results from that process. There is no higher concept 
which results from the process; none into which the 
continuous and the discrete, the infinite and the 
finite, can be resolved ; because the concepts are 
already known of which they are determinations. 
They are determinations of time and of space. With- 
out these they would be meaningless; from these 
they come, and to these they belong ; and these are 
as inexhaustible as the process of alternation. What 
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is this process, however, but Kant’s “ endUss regre8$us” 
the regress towards totality of conditions in phe- 
nomena as such, and not as “ Things- in-themselves” ? 
The movement of thought by means of contradiction 
is not, as Hegel would have it, an union of contradic- 
tories, but a succession, a nexus by sequence, between 
contraries. Kant describes the lock and seeks for 
the key. Hegel brings the key and double locks the 
door. Kant is saved from Hegel’s error by his clear 
perception , of the difference l)etween contradictories 
and contraries; — 

“ fiav a/juporipoiaiv o/iov yivot oS’ ?o irarpti, 
aXAa Zciic irp6rfpot yey6vei koI vXdova ^8q.” 

But it is high time to turn to Kant’s general 
solution, that in which, without specially referring to 
the logical form of the Antinomies, he attempts to 
show that the dispute is literally about nothing at all 
(doss sie um Nichis atreitm), and see how and why it 
breaks down, how completely the “ Thing-in-itself’ 
fails to account for the existence of the ^pute, as 
well as failing to settle it. In the course of this 
general explanation we read “ If we look upon the 
two propositions ‘ The world is in quantity infinite,’ 
-¥■* The world is in quantity finite,’ as contradictories, 
then we are assuming that the world (the whole 
series of phenomena) is a Thing-in-itself. For it 
remains, whether I deny {aufhebm) the infinite or 
the finite Regressus in the series of its phenomena. 
But if I do away with this assumption, or transcend- 
ental illusion {Schein), and deny that it is a Thing- 
in-itself then the contradictory opposition of the two 
assertions changes into a merely dialectical one” [an 

^ Elritik der RY. as sl>OTe, p. 880. Hartenstaiii, 18S3. 
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opposition where both may be false], “and because 
tl^e world does not exist at all in itself (independently 
of the regressive series of my perceptions), therefore 
it exists neither as a whole infinite in itself, nor as a 
whole finite in itself. It is to be found only in the 
empirical Regressus of the series of phenomena, and 
not at all for itself. Hence, if this series is at every 
moment {jederzeit) conditioned, then it is never 
wholly given, and the world is therefore no uncon- 
ditioned Whole, therefore also does not exist as su9h, 
either with infinite or with finite quantity.” 

Kant’s reasoning I take to be this: If I take 
Thesis and Antithesis as expressing contradictory 
determinations, I assume the world to exist as having 
a definite quantity, a Whole, a Thing-in-itself, and 
then the one must be true, the other false. But if 
the world has no definite quantity, is not a Whole, 
is not a Thing-in-itself, then the Thesis and Antithfjsis 
may both be false, as having no subject-matter to 
apply to. Now the world is not a Thing-in-itself, 
has not a definite quantity, is not a Whole; for it 
exists only in the Regressus of the series of phe- 
nomena. Therefore both the Thesis and Antithesis 
may be false, and the contradiction between them is 
solved. ‘ 

Three things are to be remarked in this solution. 
First, the empirical regressus in the series of phe- 
nomena, which constitutes the phenomenal world, is 
precisely what is maintained by the Antitheses of the 
two first Antinomies. “ The world has no beginning 
and no limits in space, but is infinite in regard to 
time as well as in regard to space and “ No com- 
ptHynded thing in the world consists of simple parts, 
' ^ JiB aibovo, p. 829. Hartanstsio, 1853. 
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Bad nothing single exists anywhere in it.”^ Kant’s ^2^]^ 
empirical regress and his two Antitheses express mie 
and the same thing. They also contain both tite 
moments of continuity and discretion, of setting a 
limit and overleaping it. There is no onenddeduess, 
as Hegel objects,' in the Antitheses. There may be 
in the Theses, but that is another matter. The plain 
fact which both the empirical regress and the Anti- 
theses build upon and express is, that it is not 
possible to imagine a limit drawn anywhere, in time 
or in space, without imagining time, or space, exist- 
ing on the far side of that limit. You draw a limit 
by attention in reasoning ; this is to turn a percept 
into a concept; — well, beyond that limit is a percept 
again. If you want to know what that further per- 
cept is, you must limit it, draw another line, turn it 
into a concept ; this concept will have an unlimited 
pefcept beyond it, and so on; — Kant’s empirical 
regress, and Kant’s infinite time and space of the 
Antitheses. 

Secondly I remark, that the Theses of the two 
Antinomies express the determination of time and 
space contradictory to this ; they assert that there is 
a final limit, a final concept, beyond which there is 
* no percept, no space, no time. In division ad mtra 
we come to atoms, finite, indivisible; in extension 
ad &Btra^ to a finite magnitude in space or in. time, 
beyond which is no space, and no time. We have 
nothing at all beyond those limits. While the Anti- 
theses and the empirical regress stand or fall together, 
the Theses stand or fall alone. ,But, since the em- 
pirical regress is another name for the phenomena as 
they present themselves aqtually to consciousness, it 
As above, p. 329. tfertenstoiB, 13^3* . 
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is poMQtiGally impossibto &r tbe nliid to ftequisBce lb 
diMlity of the Theses. It nmt tmm«td the 
limits it professes tp faeve eseeFtidiied, mid gives fe«e 
scope tp its feocies in jiefnotmg tiie St^Mrrtehmaf 
wotld*^ Tliose who love their fendes most are most 
sure to indst on the Theses of thesh Andnomies, for 
they assure free play to the fancy b^ond the limits 
which they assign. ' 

llie third remark I have to make is to*tbe effect, 
that here the Thing*in>itBelf totally ’breaks down al^i 
solution of the Audnomies. In o^er to per mit both 
Thesis and Andthesis to be false, the thing of which 
they are said must be assumed or shown, cither not 
to exist at all, or not to exist as a thing capable of 
the determinations in question. It is not enough to 
8*yi — ‘these determinations are said of the world, 
and the world is not a Thing-in*itself, therefore they 
may be false.’ You must say ‘ and the world is not 
capable of either of those determinations.* Neither 
is it enough, (indeed it is not permissible), to say 
‘ocd the world has no definite quantity, is not a 
Whole;’ for this is to assume the truth of the Anti- 
theses, thus assuming the very point in question. In 
order to get rid of the apparent contradiction, it is ^ 
requisite to show that the contradictories are said of 
a world whidh either 4oet not exist at all, or is not 
capable of either of the contradictory determinations. 
But this Kant never shows. 

We mean by the world, according to Kant in the 
passage dted, something feund “in the empiricfd 
regressus the sejies of phenomena.” This series 
of phm^omena itself is thd mnpirioal wbrM ; and we 
pu$ fka ^gtljpption-^la tius series fStute or iiMte? 
The *^*Thfei||dn*itsetf” has nothh^ whatever to do 
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with the answer to this question, which is wholly' 
phenomenal. The series, the regressus, is clearly 
capable of quantitative determination; the question, 
— ^finite or infinite, — ^though we may not be able to 
decide it, does not fall to the ground for lack of a 
subject-matter to apply to. It is a distinct issue 
between contradictory determinations of the same 
thing, at the same time, and in the same respect. 
Which of the two is true is a question for analysis ; 
and the ans^ysis of percept and concept, of contradic- 
tion and contrariety, in previous Chapters, can leave 
little doubt on this point. The regressus is infinite, 
the Antithesis in both Antinomies is true, the Thesis 
false. In other words, the Antithesis is the true 
determination of the regressus. 

The source of Kant’s failure to solve the Antino- 
mies by his Thing-in-itself was of a nature to blind 
him to the fact that he had failed. What was this 
source? What caused him to overlook the general 
case, where the “ major premiss” is not necessarily 
propounded as relating to Things-in-themselves, is 
no mere logical law of Totality? It is this. He 
missed the real cause of the illusion of the Thing-in- 
itself, thinking that raising Categories to the rank of 
Plfenoinena was the cause. The real cause of the 
illusion, as I have shown in Chapter III., is the look- 
ing at existence as an object of direct, instead ef re- 
flective, perception. By so doing you make it an 
absolute, you treat it in and for itself, no matter that 
its content is phenomenal. But wherever a content 
is phenomenal, it is capable of quantitative determi- 
nation. 

What Kant should have ssid, then, iniBolution of 
the Antinomies, (supposing him bent on bringing in 
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“ Things-in-themselvea” at all), was this : The major 
premiss treats the phenomena as an object of direct 
mrne^Mid perception, and not as an object of primary or reflec- 
■ »!>«*• tive ; and by so doiifg, since every object of direct 
perception is a finite thing, virtually assumes the 
Times of the two Antinomies, an assumption for 
which there is no warrant. The Theses therefore 
involve the fallacy oipetiHo principU. 

But treat them as a series of primary percepts, 
which they truly arc ; that is, treat them ,as an objfect 
of reflection, capable of quantitative determination, 
but not having that determination already known ; 
and you will find no other quantitative determina- 
tion of them possible but that which is expressed by 
the Antitheses. As phenomena simply, they come 
before us only in Kant’s empirical regress ; but since 
this regress involves a perpetual alternation of the 
continuous and the discrete, the Antitheses, which 
express the fact that, wherever you divide the con- 
tinuous, you have the continuous again beyond it, 
are the only possible determinations of its quantity. 

Kant on the contrary thought, that the world did 
not exist as an object at all, until determined by some 
Category. Until it was so determined, there was 
literally Nothing ta strive about. But, since all •de- 
termination by the Categories is limitation, so soon 
as anything was determined, and there existed some- 
thing to strive about, the question finite or infinite 
was already beforehand decided in favour of finite. 
For the alternative was — either no world or a finite 
one. Not the Antinomies, then, but their Theses it is, 
to which Kant’s Thing-in-itself gave birth. For what 
is Kant’s 13iing-in-itself ? Empty Categories assumed 
as real phenomena. Now, if you will have no world 
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but what is thought by the Categories, you are eo ipao 
treating the world as a Thing-in-itself; tiie very pro- ‘ 

cess wUch Kant denounces as the source of fallacy. 

In other words, adopt Kant’s vi#w of what .thejThing- ' 

in-itself is, and you cannot help treating the world as 
a Thing-in>itself. To do this is to 'assuiile the truth 
of the Theses of the two Antinomies. But it is In ii<> 
wise to introduce the Antinomies themselves, excepti’ "^ 
in so far as the facts of the case inevitably array 
themselves against a theory at once arbitrary and 
inconsistent. 


§ 5. II. The second kind of problems mentioned 
above, that relating to the nature and functions of 
Axioms, has now to be treated. It is most conve- 
nient to treat it in connection with the distinction of 
nature and history, because the form in which the 
question is usually raised involves a separation be- 
tween the series of subjective states, which are know- 
ledge, and the series of objective phenomena, which 
are matter in motion ; and then the question is piit, 
How arises the ultimate nexus between them, how 
m die last resort do we know that our knowledge 
truly represents things ? I therefore treat the ques- 
tion under the distinction of nature and history, 
which explains the character of the supposed separa- 
tion, in order to satisfy the demands of the problem 
as usually presented. 

It is generally agreed, that all reasoned know- 
ledge, i.e.y knowledge considered as arising out of 
and having behind it certain rude material^ in shape 
of percepts, as its data ^ — that all reasoned knowledge 
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begins either from axioms, or else from provisional 
hypotheses in their stead. One school of thought 
holds strictly to the, latter alternative ; they hold 
that vme begin by fr Aing hypotheses, and that these 
when verified by experience become truths which 
are a firm basis for further hypotheses, which again 
when verified lead to further truths, until at last our 
^?first obtained truths are so completely verified by 
experience of all kinds as to be fairly called axio- 
matic. ^ ^ 

Another school takes the other basis, and holds 
that we begin ori^nally with axioms, that we then 
use hypotheses only to discover particular cases 
within the axioms, and that the whole structure of 
discovered knowledge is really no more than the 
verification and exemplification of the originally 
known axioms. This school, in short, holds that 
axioms are certain from the very first; the oljier, 
that their certainty is acquired at last , through veri- 
fication of hypothesis by experience, s. 

On these views of the case the following difii- 
culties arise. If hypothesis is the ultimate source, 
as the first school holds, there is really no axiomatic 
knowledge at all, for the axioms at which we arrive 
at last are simply records of matters of fact, owing 
their apparent necessity to long uncontradicted expe- 
rience, confirmed by habit and enforced by heredity ; 
our knowledge has no element of a necessary charac- 
ter in it, but is rather to be called hahitual belief . On 
the other hand, if axioms are the ultimate source, we 
have certainty in knowledge, but no guarantee that 
this certainty is truly ascribed to facts; for the 
axioms may be arbitrarily imposed on fiicts by the 
constitution of our own minds. 
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These are the two opposite views of the genesis 
of knowledge which may be said to dmde the learned 
world between them. They both alike issue in a 
separation between knowledge and fact, because both Hypothec, 
alike begin with assuming a shpwation between ob- 
ject and subject. The one issues' in ft ^combination 
of facts which is not really knowledge, having no 
strict necessity, the other in a connected and neccs^,' 
sary knowledge which is not a knowledge of facts. 

The question is, whether there is pot ft' way out 
of this double inconveuience? May there not be a 
source of error in separating object and subject? 

And is not this sepamtion involved in the assump- 
tion, either that we begin with hypotheses alone, or 
that we begin with axioms alone ? I apprehend the 
truth to be, that we begin to reason, for acquiring 
knowledge, by framing hypotheses based on axioms ; 
that is, we begin with axiom and hypothesis to- 
gether. This is what I hold to be the philosophical 
position on the question; and this is what I am 
going to make good. But first a little more illus- 
tration of the non-philosophical positions. And I 
select one which leads directly to the point which I 
.wish to establish.’ I take it from Mr. Spencer’s 
Pfinciples of Psychology. 

We there find the statement, that neither the dic- 
tum de Omni ei nuUo, nor Mr. Mill’s ‘ mark of a mark’ 
axiom, “ nor indeed any axiom which it is possible 
to frame, can, I think, be rightly held capable of ex- 
pressing the ratiocinadve act.”^ Then we read: 

‘‘Axioms can belong only to the subject-matter about 
which we reason, and not to reason itself — imply 
cases in which an objective finiformity determines a 
^ Principles of Psychology, Vol. IL § 303. p. 93. 
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subjective uniformity; and all these subjective uni- 
'll ibnnities can no more be reduced to one than the 
obje^ve ones can.”^ Then again: “• * there will 
HypothcMs. bg Bojjjg universal necessity of correlation — some 
axiom. Such an axiom is therefore to be accepted 
as expressing absolute dependencies in the non-ego, 
which imply answering absolute dependencies in the 
’ ego — not, however, absolute dependencies in the ego 
that are recognized as such in reasoning. 

The utmost that any analysis of^ reason c^ 

• effect is to disclose the act of consciousness 
which these and all other mediately known truths 
are discerned ; and thb we have in the inward per- 
ception of likeness or unlikeness of relations. But a 
truth of this kind does not admit of axiomatic ex- 
pression, because the universal of rational in- 

telligence, cannot become solidified into any single 
product of rational intelligence.”® « 

There is sdmewhat of an a priori assertorical air 
about this last “ because,” which one would like to 
see fortified by another. Meantime the Postulates of 
Logic are a sufficient answer to Mr. Spencer’s denials 
in the passages just quoted. They express the “ ra- 
tiocinative act,” the act which modifies percepts int<^ 
concepts, combines concepts into judgments, and jifdg- 
ments into syllo^sms. It is the same act, in matter 
of different degrees of complexity. It is true that 
they do not express that act as pure act, (nor indeed 
does it so exist ) ; but they express it as an act, ab- 
stracted from every particular matter with which it 
is involved; and this they do by means of the sym- 
bolic forms of expression, A and not- A. The extreme 

1 Prindples of Psychology, Vol. IL § 303 . p. 94. 

* The same, p. 94-S. 
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of generalily in the expression is the extreme of eb- ^“3^ 
straction in the thing expressed. 

Now I maintain that the Postulates of*I>o’eic, 

.''P ^ Axioma, and 

taken together, make one axiom and only one ; an 
axiom of which all other axioms are ca^ cases of 
greater complexly in point of dontent. All these 
might also be called postulates as. well as axioms; 
for— postulate, axiom, — where is the difference, of is ' 
there any? There is, and.it is this. A dictum is 
called a postulate in relation to the volition of the 
reasoner, and an axiom in felation to the phenomena 
reasoned of. But in reasoning, truth of fact being 
there the purpose aimed at, you cannot make a postu- 
late unsupported by fact, for it would have no legiti- 
mation ; nor can you assert an axiom without being 
warranted in claiming assent to it, in making ajpostu-. 
late of it, in case of argument. Postulate and Axiom 
are^ opposite aspects of each other ; not respectively 
subjective and objective aspects, but .aspects turned 
respectively towaTds volition and towards phenomena, 
the object-matteir, of that volition. Both these aspects 
together constitute the subjective aspect of Nature 
itself, or have Nature as their object-matter. 

The phenomerial or axiomatic aspect of the postu- 
*lates of logic is the most general axiom in all know- 
ledge. It is that which asserts the Uniformity of 
Nature. If there were no uniformity in nature, there 
could be no postulates of logic; if that uniformity 
were not universal and without exception, the postu- 
lates could not be universally and necessarily true. 

For while we asserted A, in the subject of the pro- 
position of identity, in A is A, it would, or at any 
rate might, be changing into not- A, while we made 
the assertion of its identity, and the postulate would 
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be fidsified. It would not be true as a postulate, 
though it might happen to be true, in a particular 
case, as a matter of fact. 

The identification of the postulates of logic with 
the 'axiom of the uniformity of nature justifies the 
position with which I set out, that- in the beginning 
of knowledge we begin with axiom and hypothesis 
together. For we can frame no hypothesis at all but 
by the aid of the postulates of logic, which now turn 
out to be an axiom. This is clear, because evely 
concrete hypothesis involves judgment ; and the 
postulates of logic are thus, prior to verification 
by experience, the first hypothesis, notwithstanding 
that they are also postulate.^ that is, the only hypo- 
thesis which we have it in our power to make. If 
then we take reasoning in pursuit of knowledge to 
be^ with hypothesis, we find that in order to frame 
that hypothesis the postulates are requisite, if 
the postulates, then also the axiom of uniformity of 
nature. 

The school, then, which holds that reasoning does 
not begin, but only ends, with axioms, is clearly 
wrong, at least in the sweeping range which it often 
gives to its assertions of the doctrine. But is the 
opposite school, tha| which holds that reasoning 
begins with axioms and not with hypotheses, iu the 
right? By no means. We do not begin our reason- 
ing in pursuit of knowledge by the postulates alone, 
nor by the axiom of uniformity alone. We begin by 
an hypothesis in which the postulates and the axiom 
are involved. We say — “\^at is that?”* Then we 
frame an hypothesis. There is no axiom laid down, 
as finn ground to begin with, as major premiss of a 
^ S«e aboTO in Ghaptet V. VoL I. p. 292. 
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deduction; whatever our hypothesis may be, it pro- 
ceeds t>u the assumption of the uniformity of nature 
as warranting i|s validity simply as a reasoning pro- 
cess. This is th^ axiom upon which all hypotheses 
are based, and necessarily based because they are 
processes of reasoning moving by the postulates of 
logic. 

But are the Postulates of Logic universally and 
necessarily true? — Aye, that is the great question. 
They may be requisite for all reasoning, and conse- 
quently for all science; for what Kant called cogni- 
tion, Urkenntniss, and experience, Erfahrung, as well 
as for thought, Denken. But what shows that science 
is a case of necessity? Je n’en vois pas la n&sessiti, 
says the Sceptic; your reasoning is all in the air, 
fancy in mthibus. We cannot, then, assume that 
science must be true; it may be all a cunningly 
wrpug^t dream; true indeed for us, while it lasts; 
but this sort of truth is fiction. The scientist is 
satisfied with this sort of truth, but not the philo- 
sopher. And the scientist very justly; for why 
should he trouble his head with what the sceptic or 
the theologian may be thinking? 

Now it is not proving the truth of the Postulates 
*of»Logic, merely to show that they are axiomatic as 
\ well^as volitional, or even that they are objective as 
> v'eU as 'subjective; or, in other words, merely to take 
the question as the philosopher takes it, and not as 
the scientist. This indeed is essential; but it is 
essential as a preliminary only. The same question, 
virtually the same, recurs again on this higher plat- 
form. It must be proved as a philosophical question. 
In what remains of the present Chapter, I shall con- 
sider the generalities of this great question, along 
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with some cases of particular axioms. The following 
Chapter will be devoted to this question aloye. 

There are other shoals and quicksands in this 
Hyj^oikcMa. questiqn, besides that of separating subject and object, 
whith we have just escaped. There are those arising 
from the fact of the flux of phenomena, the Heraclei- 
tean rduru fii. For* if there is strictly and literally 
no ability, there can be no knowledge, for knowledge 
is an established relation between phenomena. Nor 
can we escape by saying that the flux is true of t%e 
percepts, the difierentd in the perceptual order, while 
identity and uniformity are true of the concepts into 
which these percepts are modified in the conceptual 
order. For then either the conceptual order, or else 
the perceptual, would be in nubdtus, ptie would not 
be a true representation or aspect of the other, or at 
least could mot be known to be so. The two orders 
perceptual and conceptual would be tom asuuj^cr, 
just as, before, the objective and subjective aspects 
were tom asunder by the scientist theories. 

It requires to be shown, not indeed that there is 
any prior truth or truths in the conceptual order from 
which the Postulates may be inferred, which would 
be absurd, since they are prior to all inference, but 
that we have in the conceptual order the very same* 
content as in the perceptual, notwithstanding its per- 
petual flux. The icltniitg of the two orders, in spite 
of their difference, mus^ be made clear. We may 
indeed picture the perceptual order as an ever-chang- 
ing Proteus, the conceptual order as the noose that 
binds him, and compels him to give up his secrets. 
But it must be shown that they are his, and not those 
of the* conceptual order, or in other words, that the 
chan^ to the conceptual order, initiated and governed 
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by the Postulates, is purely formal, and introduces 
no new disturbing element of its own into the per- 
ceptual phenomena, except that change of form. 

Supposing the questions arising from tl^e mere HyyotiieMA 
fact of the flux of phenomena in perception to be 
settled, there remains another set of perplexities 
which come into notice in the application of the pos- 
tulates to percepts. Suppose we can arrest the flux, 
bind the Proteus, for a moment; suppose we have 
classified apd predicted and verified; have introduced 
permanent relations between phenomena; have ac- 
quired knowledge on which we can venture to depend 
with certainty; — still this has its limits. We lay 
down our postulates and our axiom as true without 
restriction, without exception. And we hftve suc- 
ceeded and do succeed in making out much acknow- 
ledged fact and truth by this method. But Proteus 
may not be fully tamed for all that. He may be 
trusted perhaps so far as we can see him, and no 
farther. 

Dropping the figure, — the postulates and the 
axiom are laid down as possessed of much greater 
validity and more necessary truth than it can be 
verified by experience that they possess. Owing to 
the defect of our powers of sense, even aided by the 
finest instruments, and the most delicate methods, we 
can never verify exactly whether flhere is or is not 
strict identity between twoif>henomena. There must 
always be an interval between our powers of sense 
perception and the broad statements which we make 
about identity, equality, infinite divisfbilify, and so 
on ; an interval for which our statements cah never 
be verified by observation. But precisely at this 
point where observation ceases, it is imaginable that 
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chaos may be^n, or creation ex nihib may take place. 
In short, the impossibility of verifying by presenta- 
tions of sense impresses an hypothetical and ideal 
character even on the postulates and the axiom ; so 
that it may be argued with considerable plausibility, 
that we begin after all with hypotheses which are not 
axioms; for, as it turns out, our supposed great 
axiom is itself not axiomatic but hypothetical. 




Gmeni § those which have been now 

stated, namely, Ist, that arising from separation of 
' the subjective and objective aspects, 2nd, that from 
the fact of percepts being in perpetual flux, and 3rd, 
that from the impossibility of verifying axioms by 
preseptations of sense, require a more thorough ex- 
amination of the whole subject than can be given at 
the en4 of a chapter devoted to so much besides. 
Reserving, then, this examination for the following 
Chapter, I proceed to some few remarks on the sub- 
ject of axioms in general. 

There is another axiom closely akin to that of 
the uniformity of nature, indeed another aspect of it, 
which equally with-it flows from, or rather is, the 
phenomenal aspect of the postulates. It is known as 
the Uniformity Itt the Course of Nature. The differ- 
ence of the two a:^ms is, that one envisages single 
percepts, the other envisages sequences of percepts. 
This second axfom states that, wherever A ifi%und, 
it will b^r^Ubwed or accompanied by the same thmg, 
B, as itVas the first time. 

also depends Vi the postulate of identity. 
For if A were followed by B yesterday, iiad by not-B 
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to-day, there would have been some relation in which 
’ A stands now, which it did not stand in before; that 
is, A would not have been strictly tAs same A ^Uhe 
two cases. We should find that some respect had 
been omitted, in which what we now call A was dif- 
ferent from what we th^ called A. ^ut if no such 
difference exists, and yet the postulate is true, then 
A must be followed by B, both yesterday, an'd to-day, 
and whenever it occurs. ■ ’ 

This apom of the imiformity of the course of 
nature is the one more -immediately applicable to, 
and approximately verifiable by, scientific observa- 
tion and experiment. It expresses itself in the cir- 
cumstances of a particular concrete thing or event. 
An unexpected difference in behaviour of a chemical 
substance, for instance, suggests a difference of cir- 
cumstances under which it acts differently now from 
be^pre. We assume that the same thing under the 
same circumstances will act in the same way. Atul 
this axiom is verified, so far as axioms can be, when 
we have succeeded in finding a difference in the thing 
or in the circumstances, corresponding to the differ- 
ence in behaviour. The axiom of the uniformity of 
the course of nature takes nature dynamically, that 
* of* uniformity of nature, simply, takes it statically; 
this is the whole difference between the two axioms. 

There is anoii^er axiom *which9liBed to have a 
great togue, and 'which bad t^p^ advantage, if it be 
ao advEfitagei of vagueness in not distinguishing the 
Bilbjodfcive and objective aspects of thin:g%,i7the axiom 
known as the Principle of Sufficient 'Reason. This 
agrees with the axiom of the uniformity of tJife course 
of nature in taking nature dynamically, adding the 
notion of as a series of causes and effects. It is 
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^VUL ** Everything that exists has a sufficient reason why 
’ it is as it is and not otherwise.” Leibniz, who brought 

it into vogue, thus enunciates it •} “ L’autre principe 
est celui de la raison ditmninante: c’est que jamais 
rien n*arrive, sans qu’il y ait une cause ou du moins 
une raison d^torminante, c’est-A-dire quelque chose qui 
puisse servir k rcndre raison a priori, pourquoi cela 
est existant pliitOt que de toute autre fa 9 on.” It 
assumes 'identity as the logical norm, and requires . 
for’ev6ry difference observed a difference of condi- 
tions to be discovered. 

The axiom of sufficient reason' does not distinguish 
between cause and reason, objective condition ejcistendi 
and subjective condition cognoscendi. It should have 
run, tor clearness’ sake, ‘ Everything that exists has a 
sufficient condition of its being as it is, and the know- 
ledge of which would be a sufficient reason to us for 
its being so.’ It was probably in greater part this 
vagueness which brought the axiom out of credit, 
and caused it to be replaced by the distinctly objective 
axiom of the uniformity of the course of nature. But 
properly understood there is nothing unsound in the 
older axiom. 

This difference is clearly brought out by Kant in^ 
his criticism of Eberhard, whom he accuses of ign<5r- 
ing it:® ^^Eoery proposition must have a ground, is 
the logical (fomiil) prlhciple of cognition, which is, 
not co-ordinMed with, but subordinated to, the Pro- 
position of Contradiction. Every thing must hope its 
ground, is the transcendental (material) ' principle, 

* Tli^odic^ Partie 1. § 44. See also his Reflexions sur Is livre 
de Hobhes, 5. 6. Also his Remarquos sur le livre de Mt King, § 6. 

* In his Ueber eine Entdecknng zur Kiitik der R V. Enter 

Abschnitt A. Werke, ed. Bosenk. u. Sch. VoL L p. 409. ^ 
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which no human being has ever proved or ever will 
prove out of the Proposition of Contradiction (or out 
of mere concepts at all, without relation to sense 
intuition).” Observe, by the way, that Kant takes 
the matter, as if to prove the second principle out pf 
the principle, or as he calls it the prqposition, Satz, 
of contradiction was the same thing, in point of kind, 
as proving it out of mere concepts divorced from per- 
cepts. This was a consequence of his separation of 
faculties, o^ thought from sense. .But the postulates 
of logic, and among them the Satz of contradiction, 
never are divorced from percepts; so that to prove 
the ratio mjiciens exUtendi from the postulates would 
not necessarily involve proving it from concepts alone 
without percepts. This consideration shows how 
wide is the difference between Kant’s way of treating 
questions of this kind and llie way which 1 call the 
metaphysical. ' 

The principle of suflGicient reason is thus distin- 
guished into two principles, one existendi^ the other 
cognoscendi; the latter of which is purely logical. 
And this latter principle it is which is intended by 
Lange’s Axiom von der Begreifliclihit der Welt," 
^hich he says is identical, in the Kantian philosophy, 
with the first stage of Teleology. “'The ‘formal’ 
teleologic character {Zwechmdsdgkeit) of the world b 
nothing else than its adaptatibti to’bur understand- 
ing, and this .adaptation {Angemessenhdt) requires 
just Bs much the unconditioned rule of the law of 
Causality, free from mystical encroachments of what- 
ever, ^d, as on the other side it presupposes the 
undefstandableness {Uebersichtlichkeit) of things, by 
their being arranged in determinate forms. 

^ Geschuhte dea Materislismus, Vol IL p. 276. 2nd edition. 
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Many scientists are fond of saying that all the 
truths of science, even the most axiomatic, are 
contingent. Philosophers are fond of claiming 
necessity for the laws of thought. Now it is im- 
possible to have necessary laws of thought and con- 
tingent things to which they are applied. The con- 
tingency of the things would destroy the necessity 
of the thought ; the necessity of the thought would 
make the things necessary also. You cannot sepa- 
rate, but can only distinguish, the two.. They are 
inseparable. Either both are necessary, or both are 
contingent. . 

True, the universe, supposing it {p&r impossibile) 
to be a finite thing, might become a chaos tomorrow, 
and then there would neither be laws of thought nor 
laws of things any more. Both are contingent in 
this sense. There is no guarantee for percepts con- 
tinuing to exist, because there is none for existence 
itself, on this supposition. But as between percepts 
and concepts, both are necessary, both are guaranteed 
by the percepts which actually constitute the world. 
The question is, what this guarantee consists in, and 
how it takes efPect. 

Here is directly applicable the distinction of 
nature and history. For from what point of view 
docs the world look to us contingent? From that of 
its history. There is no guarantee for percepts con- 
tinuing to exist; that is, there is no conditio existendi 
prior to percepts, prior to existence generally. To 
enquire into the history of anything is to enquire 
into its conditions of existence ; in the case of finite 
things, into their genesis. In naming the universe, 
we treat it as finite, though really infinite ; and then 
finding that we cannot assign its conditions of exist- 
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ence, that is, that it has fio genesis, we hold it to he 
contingent. 

On the olhtf hand, iiH>m what point of view does 
thewoiid appear necessary? From that of ni^re. 
For the elements which constitute it are infinite and 
eternal. The infinity and etemi^ of the nature of 
exist«)ce are the guarantee of validity of those laws 
which are co-extensive with it. In other words, both 
the laws of thought and the laws of things are 
guaranteed .by the percepts which they modify, and 
again the same question recurs as to the mode and 
therefore the value of the guarantee. 

, There is at any rate one question, relating to the 
a priori or apof^teriori charac^r of the ultimate pos* 
tnlates and corresponding axioms, which can now be 
judged. They are not forms in the mind, considered 
as an immaterial entity, a priori to experience. They 
are .bound up with experience itself. They are a 
posteriori to percepts generally, because all percepts 
are empirical, consisting of inseparable elements; but 
a priori to all portions of conceptual experience, in 
which they are the foundation or underlying fact. 

This same feature, that of being hound up with 
j^henomena, meets us again, but with modifications 
arising from the lower stage on which it occurs, when 
we turn to the case of axioms less general than those 
of uniformity. Take for instance, in pure mathe' 
matic, the axiom, ‘If equals be added to (or sub* 
traeted from) equals, the wholes (or remainders) are 
equal.’ This is an axiom concerning quantity, both 
geometrical and numerical. It is bound op with 
magnitude. At the same time it is a particular case 
Under a more gsmeral identity; it is identity qf 
magnitude, not of quality. Ifi geometry if is approxi* 
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inately verifiable by actual comparison of percepts in 
presentation, by superposition. 

Equality, then, is a percept which runs through 
all kinds of object-matter, so far as they have quan- 
tity. But now let us come lower down, to geometry 
alone, where the quantity is particularised as spatial 
quantity. Geometry rests on a definition and an 
axiom. But the definition is, strictly speaking, no 
definition but a description ; nor can it be otherw^e, 
seeing that the thing defined is an ultimate datum, 
being one member of a pair of contraries, curved 
lines and straight.^ The definition serves merely to 
denote a fact of perception, by describing what we. 
find there. I speak of the definition of a straight 
line, — the shortest road from one point to anodier. Or, 
if we propose to define it as the line which lies evetdy 
between its extremities, this presupposes the notion 
of even and uneven, that is, of straight and bent, 
and is again no definition, but a description as 
before. 

The axiom on which (together with this defini- 
tion) geometry rests is — From one point to anothei\ 
one and only one straight line can be drawn. The 
axiom supplements the definition. And it makes no 
difference whether we call it an axiom or a postulate. 
In either case, what it does is to show the reality of 
the definition, that is, the possibility of constructing 
its object in imagination. The definition (or descrip- 
tion) of a straight line would be, or at any rate might 
be taken as, a merely nominal definition, without the 
corresponding axiom or postulate. Coupling them 
together is the claim made by geometry to be a real 
science. For in geometry to prove the reality of a. 

^*See above, Chapter VI. VoL 1. p. 401. 
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figure is always to prove that it is possible to con- 
struct it, consistently, in imagination. It is indif- 
ferent whether we regard geometry as based on a real 
definition, or on a nominal definition and an axiom. 
In either case the definition is a description of the 
ultimate perceptual datum, upon which the rest of 
the science is built. 

But again let us come lower down ; let ns sup- 
pose a particular state or grouping of the object- 
matter, a grouping into resistant solids in motion. 
This gives us what is commonly known as the mate- 
rial world ; particles and masses of resistant matter 
in motion, in action and reaction, considered as 
abstracted from their other objective qualities, sound, 
light, colour, odour, taste. We are in the domain of 
rational mechanic. 

The axioms of rational mechanic presuppose 
equality in mass, in force, in velocity; and this latter 
8U]>pose8 that there are equal spaces and equal times. 
Newton’s three laws of motion, as they are usually 
called, are called by him Axiomata sive leges motus, 
axioms being the first title he gives them. They are 
easily seen to he cases not only under the axiom of 
\|niformity of the course of nature, but also under 
that of sufficient reason. At the same time they 
presuppose a particular grouping or constitution of 
the general object-matter ; a grouping into resistant 
solids in motion ; the particular condition or condi- 
tions of which grouping are not yet, and may pos- 
sibly never be, discovered by us; 

But this want, this failure on our part to assign 
the particular condition or conditions of the grouping 
of the general object-matter .into resistant solids in 
motion, or, in other words^ of the formation of 
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“ Matter,” does not take the axioms of •rational 
mechanic out of the general law of uniformity of the 
course of nature. It is a defect in our knowledge of 
the detail, the filling up, of that general axiom. 

It is a case precisely parallel to our inability to 
assign the particular conditions of tiie arising of con- 
sciousness in one kind of moving matter, in nerve 
substance. The detail of the process is unknown to 
us; there is a gap between two dissimilars, n^ve 
movement and consciousness, which has not yet been 
filled up; they face eacli other “like rocks which 
have been rent asunder.” Solid matter in motion 
stands as yet like a mountain fastness surrounded by 
ravines, yet of which we see the affinity of geological 
formation to the mountain masses which rise on the 
other side of the clefts. So the mode of formation of. 
solid moving matter out of the general object-matter 
of consciousness is as yet an enigma; so also is the 
mode of generation of consciousness from solid moving 
matter. 

The axioms of pure mathematic, of the sciences 
of calculation and configuration of space, stand on a 
different basis. They have an object-matter which 
is indifferent to this particular grouping into solii^s 
in motion. Space “^nust be divided by some kind of 
feeling, distinguished into some kind of figure; but 
by what kind of feeling, into what kind of figure, is 
a matter of indifference. Still more indifferent, if 
possible, is it to calculation, what kind of feeling 
breaks up continuous time into numerical units ; 
what kind of feeling is the content of the continuous 
time so broken up. These purely mathematical 
sciences stand far aloof from, and independent of, 
solid moving matter and its science, rational me- 
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chanic. • But rational mechanic cannot stir a step, 
cannot even exist, without their aid and that of their 
axioms. 

The scienUjic bases of rational mechanic, and of 
the physical and physiological sciences which are its 
dependants, most therefore be sought in pure mathe- 
matic. Pure mathematic however is a subjective 
science, in the sense that its bases in turn must be 
sought in a still more general, subjective, analysis of 
consciousness. You can have pure mathematic, pure 
geometry and calculation, without supposing the 
existence of solid matter; but you cannot have it 
without supposing the existence of feeling, time, 
space, the postulates of logic, and the axiom of 
uniformity. 

How narrow and how false, then, is the suppo- 
sition which the materialistic philosopher makes, that 
the •distinction between solid moving matter and 
consciousness coincides with that between the objec- 
tive and subjective aspects of phenomena. The solid 
moving matter, which -contains all the causation 
which we know of in the universe, , is only a portion, 
and probably a very small portion, of the objective 
|spect of phenomena. Solid moving matter has a 
prim in existence ; it has a genesis > as well as a 
history ; the objective aspect of phenomena has a 
history only. The scientist is compelled, by his 
way of distinguishing, to take solid moving matter 
as an absolute, as something which has and can have 
no explanation; to take it as an object of .direct per- 
ception, and as an absolute Jirst in existence. There- 
by he fells into the contradictions set .-forth by the - 
Kantian Antinomies. Thereby also, — and here is the 
practical evil, here is the anarchy introduced by his 
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conception, — he has no answer to give to the counter 
absolutism which he summons into activity, the 
femSSlTon absolutism which insists that an individual Mind, 
Axioms. jjqI^ Matter, is the absolute first in existence ; the 

spiritualistic hypothesis, as his the materialistic. 

But to return to the axioms. All such axioms 
as those we have been considering are the first thing, 
hold the first place, in the demonstrations of the 
sciences to which they belong ; that is, in the scienties 
considered as demonstrated from principles. Taken 
per ne, they are a priori to everything else in those 
sciences. But they do not appear originally per se ; 
they appear only as bound up with the percepts, tlie 
object-matter of the sciences. In this sense it is 
that they depend upon, and are derived from expe- 
rience; not in the sense that they are demonstrated 
or derived from “ the particulars,” or the facts of the 
sciences which ai'c demonstrated by their aid. This 
is why I said in a former Chapter,* that Contraries 
were the same thing as Axioms, but in another sha{>e. 
The same features in the formal element of percepts 
give rise to both. Both are expressions of certain 
inseparable features of percepts, taken in their per- 
ceptual character ; and both are consequently thp 
foundation of constructive science, that is, not merely 
of abstract concepts, but of the (Kantian) construction 
of concepts^ or positive science. 

We reason, then, by the postulates, but without 
knowing, at the first, that it is the postulates we 
reason by. We virtually apply the axiom of uni- 
formity and other axioms, ultimate to their own 
■ scienoes, but not eo nomine. Many particular axioms, 
called afterwards automata media., are also established 
^ Charter VL YoL 1. p. S98. 
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as axioms, before we establish the postulates or uni- 
formity as axioms. The history of thought is, not 
that it goes from particulars to generals, but that it 
goes from the more to the loss familiar cases, from 
Aristotle’s to his &tKS( yyatgifjbUy though 

moving always by means of the conceptual order. 
The order of science, equally moving by means of 
the conceptual order, is the reverse of the order of 
histoiy; the order of demonstration reverses the 
order of discovery. And yet axioms, concepts, and 
general terms, lie at the root and form the basis of 
both alike. The first thing framed in order of history 
of science, f.e., in discovery, is an hypothesis; that 
is to say, an imagined relation between particular 
phenomena, based on the axioms appropriate to the 
case. 

We have thus come round pretty nearly to our 
starting point, the remark with which we began the 
whole discussion of axioms. The process of discovery 
is tentative, that is, it begins by making hypotheses, 
and proceeds by establishing them. Both processes 
are syllogistic, both are inductive. But everything 
in them is originally tentative, except the postulates 
^and the axioms involved in the processes. But even 
thSse, we must remember, have still to make good 
their claim to unconditioned certiunty. With this 
reserve, the process of acquiring knowledge may be 
described as a series of guesses, of which those are 
retained which are verified, and these in their turn 
become starting points for new guesses or hypo- 
theses. 

We have accordingly two methods in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, the method of induction and that 
of deduction. The guesses and verifications which 
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lead up to a law are the method of induction; those 
which are based upon a law are the method of de- 
duction. Both methods make use of syllogism; they 
both move forwards by its means^ and therefore also 
they can be, if needful, tested at every step by being 
thrown into a syllogistic form. This and nothing 
else constitutes what is properly called the me of 
syllogisms, that is, their conscious employment as a 
means. It consists in* their testing the logical validity, 
the validity for thought, pf the concrete reasonings 
and arguments which we frame in following either 
of the two methods of acquiring knowledge. 

But what more particularly enables syllogisms to 
be consciously employed by way of tests V Why are 
they not confined to their unconscious use, as in in- 
duction,^ where they simply state the combination of 
observations? It is a certain generality in syllogism, 
whereby it is not confined to facts, nor yet to reasons, 
but can combine the two, so as to give at once either 
the inferred or the observed reason for an inferred 
fact. It is indiflferent as to whether its subject- 
matter is presentation, or representation, or both. 
It can thus combine in its formulas the character- 
istics of induction and deduction. For a syllogisnj 
is nothing but the sijnplest way of expressing, the 
simplest formula for, a single reason for a single fact 
that is not matter of immediate perception. A is D. 
Why ? Because it is C, and C is D. 

Fire is hot, CisD.... immediate perception. 

Stare are fire A is 0 ... . immediate peioeption. 

Thetefiore stare sre hot . . .*. A is D . . . . inference not imme- 
diately perceived. 

In their formal machineiy, syllogisms are the re- 
^ See above, Chapter V. Yol. L p. 346. 
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presentadves of the Postulates. They are systems of 
propositions expressing judgments, and are knit to- 
gether by the postulates. They belong to Logic, to 
the mechanism of conception itself. And yet they 
are not consciously used in the method of acquiring, 
but only in that of testing, knowledge. 

Taking the view that it is the Postulates which 
enable us to frame hypotheses at all, the relation of 
Logic to Method, (of which hypothesis is the soul), 
is twofold. . First, its postulates, by enabling hypo- 
theses to be framed, are the condidons of method 
arising ; and secondly, its syllogisms are tests of the 
correctness of its results. The Methods of science 
are built upon the postulates and the axiom of uni- 
formity; their whole framework falls in ruin, if the 
postulates are unsound, and we are living in a dream. 
It becomes then a njatter of extreme interest to de- 
termine what is the nature, and what the extent, of 
the validity which belongs to them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

V 

THE POSTULATES AND THE AXIOM OP UNIFORMITY. 

^*1™' § problem which I am now to attack is that 

which was postponed, it will be remembered, not in 
Position of the the last Chapter only,* but in a previous passage* 
where it was represented as one of the chief problems 
of philosophy, and as soluble only by the aid of the 
analysis of elements in conjunction with the distinc- 
tion of the inseparable aspects, objective and sub- 
jective. It may be stated as follows : To prove the 
universal and ‘necessary validity, for all existence, 
and incapable of any exception, of the so-called 
axiom, that the course of nature is uniform. This 
axiom was shown in the foregoing Chapter to be the^ 
dynamic form of th^ simpler statical axiom of the 
uniformity of nature. And I choose this form to 
demonstrate, partly because it is the current form 
of the axiom, but chiefly because, demonstrating this^ 
I shall have a fortiori demonstrated the other, which 
would not be true vice versa. The truth of the 
dynamic formula implies that of the static. 

In mentioning the problem above at the place 

^ See pp. 106 and 108. 

* Above, Chapter IV. Vol 1. p. 221. 
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cited, I said, that to prove it satisfactorily, to give a 
real and not only an apparent and plausible proof, 
it was necessary to take the question in the whole 
length and breadth of its difficulty, by stating it in 
a way equivalent to Kant’s way, which was by means 
of his distinction between synthetic and analytic 
judgments. 

For remark, that the thorough and satisfactory 
discussion of this, like so many other questions of 
philosophy^ dates back from Kant, and can only be 
profitably continued by reference to his way of taking 
it, and the distinctions by which he introduced it; 
even though we do not adopt those distinctions in 
our own discussion. Jbe sufficiency of our distinc- 
tions can best be made evident by a reference to his. 

The axiom of the uniformity of the course of 
nature, (which for brevity’s sake I will speak of 
sinjply as the axiom), is with Kant an a priori syn- 
thetical judgment. The postulates of logic, (which 
I will call simply the postulates), are with him the 
source of analytical judgments only. Now all ana- 
lytical judgments are with him merely logical and 
formal, not transcendental and material. They are 
^not constitutive of objective cognition, but a negative 
or sine qua non condition of those constitutive laws. 
Objective cognition, or knowable existence, is con- 
stituted by synthetic a priori judgments. We can, 
then, thoroughly discuss the problem of the inviol- 
able necessity of the axiom only by raising ourselves 
at least to the height of Kant’s position, in his 
question, “How are synthetic a priori judgments 
possible?” If we would make the axiom depend 
on the postulates, (which is the course I am going 
to take), we must at least show that the postulates 
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are equivalent to his synthetic a priori judgments, in 
YI7 constituting cognition. Or, if we would prove the 
®Gcessity of the axiom independently of the postu- 
lates, we must show that there are objective axioms, 
at least as valid as Kant’s synthetic a priori judg- 
ments, and that the axiom is one of them. 

I have just said, that the axiom was with Kant a 
synthetic a priori judgment. But this needs an ex- 
planatory comment. It was Kant’s own theory that 
raised it to this rank. The Principles {Qrundsath) 
of synthetic judgments, together with their ultimate 
Principle, mz.: “ Every object stands under the neces- 
sary conditions of the synthetic unity of the manifold 
of intuition in a possible experience,”' are the Kantian 
analysis of, or rather what Kant substitutes for, the 
axiom. And in that character they depend upon the 
Categories, and because of that dependence are syn- 
thetic a priori judgments. But the axiom taken 
alone, in its pre-critical state, is no such thing. In 
an earlier work of Kant’s, earlier than the Critic of 
Pure Reason, but one which contains most of the 
leading ideas of the Critic,* we find the axiom ex- 
pressed in the words, “ omnia in universo fieri secun- 
dum ordinem naturae,” and counted as the first of his 
three Principna ConvenienticB^ subjective quasi-axioms, 
the two others being {2) prindpia non esse mukipli- 
canda proeter summam necessitatem, and (3) nihil vm- 
nino MaterioB oriti aut interire. It has here by no 
means the authority of an inviolable law of existence, 

> Eiitik der RV. Syetem der Grandsatze &c. 2'*' Absohnitt. 
p. 160 et aeqq. Hartenstein, 1858. 

* De Mtmdi aensibilis atquo intelligibilis forma et pimoipiifl, 
§ 30. Werke, ed. Ros. a. Sob. YoL I. p. 340. The date of this 
Dueertation is 1770. 
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but solely of a practical precept founded on a large 
experience. For Kant goes on to say, “Ita autem 
statuimus [we adopt the axiom] non propterea, quod 
eventuum mundanorum secundum leges naturae com- 
munes tarn amplam possideamus cognitionem, aut 
supematuralium nobis pateret vel impossibilitas, vel 
minima possibilitas hypothetica, sed quia, si ab ordine 
naturae discesseris, intellectul nullus plane usus esset, 
et temeraria citatio supematuralium est pulvinar in- 
tellectus pigri.” 

Well, but Kant, it will be said, raised it to the 
rank of a synthetic a priori judgment. — Yes, he did 
so.; but observe, in restricting its application to ob- 
jects of possible experience, and leaving Thmgs-in- 
themselves beyond its range. This distinction is all- 
important. The transcendental Categories which, 
according to Kant, are the source of synthetic a prion 
judgments, constitutive of knowable objects, are at 
the same time the source of belief in Noumena which 
are unknowable objects. While everything in the 
knowable objeets is subject to the law of inviolable 
uniformity, everything in the unknowable objects is 
manumitted from that subjection; and the Thing-in- 
^itself becomes thus the possible source of “ causality 
through freedom,'’’ of which principle Kant made fre- 
quent and significant use; for binding olgects fast in 
fate, Kant left free the Ding-an-sich. The 'axiom, 
which before was unlimited in range but not in- 
violable in operation, became now inviolable in opera- 
tion but within a limited range. And the problem is, 
to show how, without restricting its range, without 
creating Things-in-tbemselves, an inviolability equal 
to the Kantian can be secured to it. 

We have here another instance of the Kantian 
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systeni breaking down over the Ding-an-sich, in ad- 
dition to other cases, which have been remarked. 
***vi«tioJ.**** stumbling-block which caused the search 

after new solutions, Jacobi’s, Fichte’s, Hegel’s, Mai- 
mon’s, Schelling’s, Schopenhauer’s, some going back, 
others forward, but all onwards from , the distinction 
between Phenomena and Noumena as Kant left it. 

Quite recently we have had the problem of the 
inviolable validity of the axiom discussed in this 
country, and in a way to bring out another side W 
the question. Mr. Lewes’ Problems of Life and Mind 
has been the occasion. The discussion is begun by 
Professor Bain in the First No. of Mind.' He there 
recurs to his own position in his Logic of Deduction, 
“ maintaining that we could give no reason for the 
future resembling the past, but must simply risk it 
in short taking up the same position as Kant in the 
passage just quoted from the De Mundi sensibilis ^c. 
And he refuses to call the uniformity of nature “ an 
identical truth,” as Mr. Lewes calls it; but calls it 
“ a postulate or assumption.” 

The way in which Professor Bain opens the dis- 
ctission is this, he quotes Mr. Lewes as maintaining 
the true expression of nature’s uniformity to be : “ the, 
assertion of identity jjnder identical conditions ; what- 
ever is, is and vM he, so long as the conditions arc 
unchanged; and this is not an assumption, but an 
identical proposition.” This is a quotation from Mr. 
Lewes. Then Professor Bain says : “ But now as to 
the conditions, in what light does Mr. Lewes view 
Time and Place ? Are these among the conditions, 
or are they not? If these are conditions, I fully 
grant the identity ; because the assertion then is that 
1 Mind, No. L Jan. 1876, p. 146. 
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what is happening here and now, is happening; and 
nothing else is happening. But is he prepared to set ~ 
aside time and place as not being conditions, as not 
needing to be taken account of at all? • * • It seems 
to me that to pass the bounds 'of time and place is a 
hazard ; and this is the real point at issue.” 

Mr. Lewes replies to this point in the next No. of 
Mind} I answer: Time and Space are abstractions; 
drawn, indeed, from concrete experiences, but not 
operative as abstractions among physical agencies.” 

They are not operative, that is, not among the condi- 
tions existendi. Therefore, differences in them, i.e., 
differences in point of time and in point of space, or 
place, need not be taken into account at all, in stat- 
ing the law of uniformity, which thus acquires all the 
validity of the logical law of identity, notwithstanding 
that it. relates to things existing in different times 
and, places. And the reason given for time and space 
being inoperative as conditions is, that they are ab- 
stractions. Mr. Lewes adds, that “ the objection, that 
I do not take into account the possibility that Time 
may be a condition in causation, has been urged by 
Professor Clifford, Mr. Pollock, and Professor Bain ; 
and urged by such Writers it ought not to be left 
unanswered.” Mr. Lewes’ answer, then, is, that he 
distinctly contemplates and rejects the possibility that 
Time is a condition in causation, on the ground that 
both time and space are abstractions; an answer 
which (if I rightly apprehend it) misses the point of 
the objection, by understanding it to ascribe efficient, 
physical, causality to time and space. Whereas it 
plainly means, that the different times and places, 
spoken of as posuble conditions, may contain some- 
1 Mind, No. IL April 11876, p. 283. 
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thing hew which has physical causality ; that differ- 
ent times and places may contain causes as yet un- 
^?niti ”n *^* This objection is not answered by denying 

that time and space are physical conditions. 

• The discussion is taken up in the following No. 
of Mindhy Mr. Pollock and Mr. Rodjen Noel.’ Mr. 
Pollock argues against Mr. Lewes’ position that time 
and space cannot be among the conditions. He says : 
“ Is it inconceivable, for example, that there should 
be a secular variation — in other words,, a variation 
depending on time alone as a condition — ^in the law 
of gravity? * * * We can only know that there 
is no sensible variation within the range of human 
experience as at present ascertained.” “ So again of 
space : is it impossible to conceive a minute variation 
in the law of gravity depending on pure space-rela- 
tions or on the constitution of space?” And he con- 
cludes, “ But I fear we are not likely to arrive at jany 
present settlement.” 

Mr. Roden Noel takes the question up in a tho- 
roughly philosophical manner.^ Time and Space, he 
says, “are clearly not m themselves conditions that 
can be taken into account.” Why not? Because, 
as to time, “the conditions to which an ascertained 
law of nature applies, are already successive" Simi- 
larly as to space. “ The co-existence of phenomena 
— at all events in the external order — implies Space.” 
To count time and space in themselves as conditions 
would be (if I rightly apprehend the meaning) to 
count them twice over. They are already conditions 
of all events and of all objects; therefore Professor 
Bain’s requirement .is already satisfied, and conse- 

» Mind, No. III. July 1876, pp. 425 to 42 J. 

t ^ Same place, p. 426- 
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quently he must admit tiie validity of the axiom as 
well for the future as for the present. “ It is under 
condition of difference in time and space that a law 
of nature is ascertained to be true — ^therefore, evi- 
dently, the difference in time and space cannot suffice 
to make the same law untrue. Professor Bain says 
there is no contradiction in supposing that a million 
years hence the boiling point of water at the ordi- 
nary pressure may be raised to 250°. But what are 
a million yefurs apart from the uniform succession of 
more or less similar phenomena, whidi we mean by a 
year multiplied a million times? Nothing whatso- 
ever. Therefore, of course, a million years, the other 
conditions remaining unchanged, can make no differ- 
ence in any ascertained law or phenomenon.” This 
is a powerful and philosophical support to Mr. Lewes’ 
position. It gives a meaning to his view of time and 
spaqe being abstractions^ namely, that they would 
be so if counted twice over, or as additional condi- 
tions. ^ 

Mr. Noel proceeds to argue for “rather more 
than Mr. Lewes allows for” being implied in the 
axiom of uniformity. I am not sure that I perfectly 
^prehend his meaning, but it seems to me that what 
he desiderates is the statement of the axiom as a law 
of existence, and not merely as a law of logic, a law 
of what he calls “ the essential order of things,” an 
identification of the ratio suffidens existmdi with that 
logical law of identity which Mr. Lewes speaks of. 
He is afiaid that Mr. Lewes’ doctrine of the unifor- 
mity of nature being an identical proposition will 
turn out to be only what Kant calls an analytical not 
a synthetical a priori truth, or, if synthetical and a 
priori, yet that it may be found not to extend to the 

VOL. II. K 
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root of things, so as to include things-in'themselTes* 
In short Mr. Boden Noel seems to me to have the 
very problem before him, of which I am about to 
attempt the solution. 

I have given the account of this discussion^ at 
some length, because it opens to us an important 
side of ^e whole question. The discussion turns 
upon whether mere differences in time and space are 
to be counted among the conditions existendi of past 
or of future objects or events ; whether the lapis of 
time or the change of position in space, sundered 
from any other condition or conditions which might 
occupy or accompany them, are to be held sufficient 
possible conditions of a change taking place in the 
attributes of the phenomenon which is the subject of 
the lapse or the change. 

If such abetraet Time and Space, as Mr. Lewes 
calls it, such Time and Space by themselves^ as^ Mr. 
Noel calls it, are, alone, conditions of possible change 
in phenomena, — then creation or origination ex ni- 
kilo is possible. Fm: this is just what origination ex 
nihUo means, namely, an absolutely new thing arising 
in time or in space. Then, too, Professor Bain is 
quite right in requiring the express limitation of the 
postulate offlStSntlty to cases where these conditions 
are assumed to be excluded; an assumption, I will 
add, which will be requisite everywhere and always, 
not only where an unknown past or an unknown 
fhtore is in question, but also in’ the case of every 
em{mcally known present, even in the case of the 
axiom which Professor Bain admits aa involving no 
assumption, ^'’whatever is— is” Then, too, Chance 

* Ck> &r, that is, as it had gons, in Mini, when this Chapter 
astnssad its pnsemt artienlation. 
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is King; and causation ^trough freedom^ is no longer 
a contradiction in terms. But if, on the contrary, 
creation, chance, freedom apart from law, are strictly **** 

speaking inconceivable and unimaginable notions^ be- * 

cause consisting of self-contradictions, — then the doc- 
trine from which these notions necessarily follow is 
reduced, by deducing that consequence, to an ab- 
surdity. 

But I am not now going to take the apagogic 
line of proofr I merely point to the necessary logi- 
cal consequences of holding that mere lapse of time, 
mere change of place, sundered from their content, is, 
or may be for aught we know, a sufficient conditid 
existendi of change in phenomena. Such a sundering 
of the formal element from the material is an impos- 
sible fiction; and its consequences the consequences 
of a fiction.' Creation, chance, freedom apart from 
law,«re changes imagined to be so produced; and 
consequently are fictions and impossibilities. The 
question is — Whether the Axiom, or whether the 
Postulates, override and preclude this possibility, or 
are themselves overridden by it, and kept to a limited 
range within it. Are there limits to the Axiom and 
t|}e Postulates, or are there not? Is H^re, or is there 
not, existence beyond their range? ' 

The two sides of the problem now brought out, 
namely, Kant’s^ distinction of analytic and synthetic 
a judgments,^ and the question whether abstract 
and separate time and space are conditions existendi, 
afGord, when taken together, a sufilcient statement of 
the difficulties attending its scdution. If we sati^ 
both kinds of difficulties, if we look at the problem 
on both these sides, in scdving it, our solution will not 
have omitted any of the real points which ought to 
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be taken into consideration. For, by conndering it 
from the Kantian side, we shall consider whether 
anything is left out by the postulates and the axiom, 
as being, in point of kind, i^yond their range ; and 
by considering it from the scientist side, — as to whe- 
ther time and space abstractedly and separately are 
conditions existendi , — ^we shall consider whether any- 
thing is left out by them as being too minute for 
them to grasp. We shall, in short, consider, first, 
the extent of their sweep; secondly, the exhamtivSkees 
of their grasp within that sweep. 

Accordingly, the proof which I am about to offer 
fiiUs into two main divisions. Under the first of these 
comes the proof that the Postulates of Logic govern 
the whole of existence as knowable, that they have a 
validity equal to Kant’s synthetic a prion judgments, 
and at the same time a greater extent, inasmuch as 
they extend over that which he excluded under the 
name of Noumena. Under the second division I 
shall show two things, 1st, by analysis of the mean- 
ing of the Postulates 1 shall show, that their grasp 
over whatever falls within their range is of an ex- 
haustive minuteness, and that at the same lime they 
introduce no new element into the perceptual ph(i- 
nomena, except the change into conceptual form; 
and 2nd, that the Postulates carry with them and in- 
volve the Axiom of Uniformity, so as to compel os 
to regard it as of equal validity with themselves. 

So that the proof will practically consist of three 
branches, whereby the,axiom of untformily of nature 
will be shown to be inviolable and universal, because 
it is involved in the postulates which are so. At the 
same time it will be made apparent, that the truth 
•0 obtained is solely of a philosophical, not of a scien- 
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tific character, except so £Eir as this, that it affords a 
secure basis for science; that it in no wise enables us 
to predict either the occurrence, or the imposdbility 
of occurrence, of any particular conceivable thing; 
but that in this respect, in respect of the possibility of 
totally unforeseen changes, which practically and in 
science is the all-important matter, we remain just in 
the position which Professor Bain expresses by say- 
ing “ we must simply risk it.” In fact, if the Postu- 
lates or Axiom, besides telling us that nature was 
inviolably uniform, could tell us what phenomena 
were included, and what excluded, from its actual 
course, they would be a source of new information ; 
would introduce new cognitions of their own into 
the perceptual phenomena; in short, would do the 
very thing on the not doing of which their exhaustive 
validity depends. 


§ 2. I. The proof that the postulates of logic ^ 
govern the whole of existence need not occupy us iMityofth* 

_ , _ , , 11 Axiom. 

at great length. It consists m recalling what has 
^ready been proved in previous , Chapters. It is 
identical with the proof that the metaphysical 
method, the method of reflection, is necessary and 
paramount. In Chapter II. it was shown, that all 
consciousness is included under reflective conscious- 
ness; that the notion of “existence” is given only in 
reflection; and that reflection is a process which pre- 
supposes conception, that is, (by Chapters V. and .VI.), 
presupposes the continual use of the postulates. In 
Chapter III. it was farther shown, that Things-in- 
themselves were a pure mistake and nonentity, and 
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also tbat wliatever was supposed to belong to them 
is really included in phenomenal existence, the olgect 
WiS^tSe’ reflection. The result of this reasoning is, that, 
^thout the postulates, existence would be a term 
wiAout meaning. Not only is there no existence 
beyond the range of the postulates, but the range of 
the postulates contributes to determine the range of 
existence, by contributing to determine the meaning 
of the term. This, then, is my proof of the first 
point . 

11. The proofs under the second division are new, 
and must be given in detail. And here I must make 
the preliminary remark, that I shall select the postu- 
late of identity to bear the burden of the proof. It 
was shown in Chapter VI.,' that the three postulates 
are aspects of each other, expressing together one and 
the same fact, and serving to enforce and explain 
each other. Now I have to show the identity of the 
postulates with the axiom of uniformity; and the 
axiom is a positive statement of general fact. Accord- 
ingly the positive postulate, that of identity, not 
those of contradiction or of excluded middle, is the 
only one suitable for comparison with it, so as to be 
regarded as involving it. ^ 

I come, then, to ^ the proof of the second point, 
and I shall begin from Professor Bain’s point of view, 
by showing why it is that, although he expressly 
admits the postulate as to time present,^ the axiom 
appears not to be involved in it. This is the case 
because (as is evident from Professor Bain’s language 
in the passage already cited, ** Observation can prove 
that what has been, hoe been; but it cannot prove 

’ VoL I. pp. 377. 881. 

* In pMssfiie quoted above, p. 126-7. 
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that what iuw been wiU hi*) he eappoees us to be 
placed at a point c£ view looking forward into the 
future, looking longitudinally not transversdy, to go 
back to a distinction formerly drawn and from the AzioB. 
shortness of our mental vbion unable to predict what 
toiU take place. And this point of view may be taken 
up equally with regard to objective evmitB (so called) 
as with regard to subjective perceptions. We appear 
equally unable to predict what we shall perceive as 
to predict what will happen. The two things are 
^ike in this. We are then looking at things (or at 
consciousness) as and there seems no reason 

for saying that this dux must be uniform. ' 

But this position of looking forward into the future 
is one which we wiay, not one which we must, adopt 
The postulates of logic introduce the other point of 
view, the statical, looking transversely, as it were, at 
the, dux of events and percepts. This is a position 
which we must adopt in reasoning, since we cannot 
reason without tl^ postulates. We can adopt the 
other afterwards in addition, if we like, but we. can* 
not do so without having first adopted this one. 
Perception gives us what we afterwards call a flux 
pi objects; the characteristic element in reasoning, 
which is expressed by the postulates, consists in 
arresting (me portion of that flux, making it statical, 
treating it as a post, and then going (not forwards 
from it) but backwards over it again. The question 
is no longer, what wUl he, but what has been. And 
this holds good, whatever the duration of the arrested 
portion may be. A sudden flash, a halfeecond, an. 
hour, a day, a year, a million years, the whole 
course of time ; — eoerydang b wAo# it is. 

1 In Chapter V. VA 1. p. 370. 
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The next question , — But what is it f — ^is a ques* 
tion no more of divination of a future, but of analysis 
of a past, of a notion which we already have, to some 
extent, in the mind. We have to break up a static 
whole into its parts, instead jof putting together 
dynamic parts into a static whole. As, for instance, 
the year 1870 is the year 1870. But what is the 
year 1870? 

1 must now recall a distinction drawn at the 
begiiming of Chapter Vl.,^ between the* thread 
time and the various percepts or concepts in a train 
of consciousness through which it runs. This time- 
thread is always going on, whatever may be the 
content, the states of consciousness, strung upon it, 
whether percepts or concepts. Now I say that, 
while the time-thread is always going on, the con- 
ceptual content begins by an arrest of the perceptual 
content; the moment expressed by the postulates is 
an arrest of the perceptual content; so that, in the 
proposition A is A, the second A is the first over 
again, and not a new percept; and that this is the 
meaning of the proposition, when taken as a postu- 
late. The postulate of identity does not state that 
one A is equal to, exactly like, or identical with,, 
another A, but it fixj^s the first A, whatever its con- 
tent may be. What we called the flux of the con- 
ceptual content is really, in this its first moment, 
the arrest of the perceptual flux; and it appears to 
be itself a flux solely because it contains the neces- 
sary flux of the time-thread. 1 proceed to dwell 
more at length upon this analysis. 

Let us go back to the question— But what is itf— 
asked above. This analytical question is proposed 
» VoL I. p. S75. 
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to US by the very feet, that in a judgment we have 
a movement, an explication into three moments of 
what in perception is but one moment. In A is A, 
there is but one A in question. The form of judg- 
ment, necessarily taking place in the flux of the time-' 
thread just spoken of, makes it appear as subject 
and predicate, connected by a third moment, the 
copula. In A is A, we get down to a single charac- 
teristic, and assert that Ais is thiSf even though it 
should never recur again. Its only necessary recur- 
rence is as the predicate of the proposition, and there 
it is a representatiof ' of itself in its occurrence as sub- 
ject of the proposition. There is but one A. Tap 
the table,— -the tap is A. That tap is that tap. In 
the predicate, that tap is a renrescntation, a represen- 
tation of that tap in the subject 

This being so, the postulate of identity does mt 
assert, that the representation is an exact likeness of 
the original; still less does it assert that exactly 
similar taps will occur again in presentation. Similar 
taps, whether in presentation or in representation, 
would be only partially identical, in quality or kind 
indiscernible from the original tap. But what the 
postulate asserts is, that the original tap is itself and 
nothing else; that by A in reasoning we mean A and 
nothing else. The predicate is a representation of 
the subject, owing to the flux of the time-thread; 
the predicalion asserts that it means the subject (and 
nothing else), owing to the arrest of the perceptual 
flux by attention. And in this use and meaning, the 
postulate of identity, by its extreme generality of 
form, A expressing any single characteristic, enables 
us to discriminate m what respect each similar suc- 
ceeding tap, when it occurs, departs from perfect 
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identity with the first; but it neither dispenses with 
1 ^ sotual observation, nor performs it in place per- 
c®ption. No new element is introduced by it into 
A**®®* the percept, but solely a change of form. 

The point now intisted on is the real key of the 
whole solution. The moment of attention is a moment 
of arrest. The postulate of identity expresses that 
moment. The predicate in the postulate is one with 
the subject, because the postulate (though a propoi^ 
tion) expresses the single moment of attention. We 
. are however forced to throw out this single moment 
into a proposition, because time, the time-thread as I 
have called it, is essential to all consciousness, to 
reasoning as well as to perceiving. We can state a 
fact only in the form of a proposition, one moment in 
the form of hoo. But this does not make that one 
moment two; it b one moment in perception, and 
two when stated in a proposition. Those who tlynk 
that A b A, the postulate of identity, means that one 
A is exactly like the next A, whether presented or 
represented, must, 1 think, have overlooked the fact 
of cMention involved in predication; they must ima- 
gine that objects, A, B, C, <kc., are given to us ready 
known; and that we have nothing to do but to com; 
pare them with one another. For if attention b 
involved in aU predication, what other function can 
it have but that of arresting a striking feature in 
perception ; and what other proposition can express 
thb fact of arrest, without mixing it up with other 
fiu^ but the postulate of identity? 

In another respect also the point now insisted on 
U the key of the sdlutiom It exphuns how it is, that 
the postulate oS identity, though it carries the axiom 
(as will be shown), and though it b valid for past 
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and future equally aa for presmt time, yet does not 
in the least exclude the possibility of totally new and 
unforeseen events, but leaves us in the position of 
“risking it,” as Professor Bain 803^8. The reason is, 
that the postulate, A is A, says nothing whatever of 
the perceptual content of A. li^ on the contrary, its 
meaning had been, “ A now is exactly like A then,” 
we should then be asserting, when we' employed it, 
that our present knowledge' of it contains implicitly 
all our past and future knowledge, all our possible 
knowledge, of it. It would involve the assumption of 
an exhaustive knowledge of A, and thus virtually 
assume omniscience in the employer of the postulates. 

For we should then combine with them the assertion 
that a particular content was the very thing known 
as identical; and then the universal applicability of 
the postulates would turn this exhaustive knowledge 
of eontent into omniscience.. 

Good sense of course revolts against such an 
assumption. But the escape from being forced to 
make it, while using the postulates, lies not in re- 
stricting the postulates to present or even to present 
and past time, excluding the future, but in a true 
/malysis of their meaning and assertion of their uni- 
versal vididity in that meaning. Now nothing is 
said by the postulates as to what the content of A is. 

They express solely the act of attention. They are an 
instrument of inWte delicacy, a knife of keenest 
edge ; and in this sense it is that they are of universal 
and exhaustive validity, not in the sense of their 
containing a perception that one content is identical 
with another. They have no content of their own ; 
they are mplojfed as form solely, and not as matter; 
and the matter which tiiey distinguish consists of the 
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percepts strung upon the time-thread in conscious- 
ness. 

The arrest of the perceptual content, by the repe- 
tition of one moment in it, — the psychological condi- 
tion* of which is attention, and the expression of 
which is the postulate of identity, — is therefore the 
basis or ultimate law of all reasoning. But though 
it is the ultiniate law of all reasoning, it never appears 
in it, and that just because it is the basis of ally being 
involved in the predication made in every judgment. 
By not appearing is meant, that it does not form a 
link, or premiss, in any chain of argument. But it 
is everywhere supposed ; it is the condition of every 
term employed in judgment existing as a term. For 
if we had not fixed on a content as at one with itsdf 
we should have nothing definite to compare to any- 
thing else, we should have no terms to use, either as 
subject or as predicate. . • 

At the same time the terms in every concrete 
judgment are different in some respect firom each 
other ; and, of afUrmative judgments, only those are 
at once true and adequate, in Which the terms are 
indiscemiUe except by their position or distance 
(^aertiiita) as subject and predicate. The postulate of 
identity is in this sense the limit of decreasing dif- 
ference, and of increasing sameness, between subject 
and predicate. Indiscemibility in point of content 
is therefore the final test of truth in concrete reason- 
ing, -and at the same time rests upon the postulate of 
identity as its own ground of validity. ^ that can 
be done by actual concrete reasoning is. to show the 
indiscmmibility of two or more terms for our faculties. 
A practical and scientific identity is made out, when 
we can show tbat strictly no difference but difference 
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in time, numero^ of occurrence to consciousneBS, as in 
A is A, exists between the two objects. Ima^e this 
difference also abolished, and you reduce the objects 
in question to one^ but then you can no longer express 
it by a proposition. 

The question now occurs, How is the reduction of 
two terms to iudiscemibility accomplished, or, what 
is involved in the process? In concrete propositions 
we treat the terms as two, or as different, and try to 
reduce theip to iudiscemibility, for that is the proof 
of the truth of the proposition. What is the method 
by which this reduction takes place? It clearly con- 
sists in analysis. For two differing terms must differ 
either in respect of their constituent parts, or in 
respect of their external relations; and there is no 
indiscemibility of two terms so long as any difference 
of either kind exists between them. Till then, the 
object analysed as a whole, the object of the whole 
proposition, subject and predicate together, is not 
reduced to unity. For instance, when we say. The 
year 1870 is the year 1870. Its analysis consists in 
taking the subject and predicate as two percepts, my 
notion of 1870 when I say it in the subject and my 
notion of 1870 when I say it in the predicate, com- 
*paring them together and reducing them to one, to 
indiscemibility, and consequently to identity. This 
is not done, so long as any shade of difference enters ‘ 
into the one and not into the other. 

Whatever may be the object in question, there 
will always be found, corresponding to every differ- 
ence of the two noti<ms of it, which we will call AS 
and AP (A subject and A predicate), there will 
always be found some differ<ence between .the ana- 
lyaea of the two notions. For if there were no dif- 
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ference in the analjeiis of their constituent parts, or 
conditions eesendi, or as we may also call them in- 
ternal conditions, the two notions would be indis- 
cernible in point of kind; and if, besides, there were 
no difference in the analysis ‘of their external con- 
ditions, in the relation of them or of their parts to 
phenomena outside them, then they would be the 
same phenomenon in point of number as well as of 
kind; the year 1870 would be not only precise^j^ 
similar to itself, but placed only between the years 
1869 and 1871. The two notions of the year 1870 
would be one and the same notion, the AS and the 
AP of the concrete phenomenon would be only one 
A, and the proposition “ 1870 is 1870” would be re- 
duced to the term “ 1870.” 

The postulate of identity, then, forces us to find 
a difference of conditions, external or internal, for 
every difference of kind, or general shade of differ- 
ence, applying to the .phenomenon as a whole, in its 
different times of envisagement. That is to say, in 
other words, it forces us to adopt the principle known 
as Rath Sfuffiniens Existendi, for all analysis. 

III. And here I enter upon the third branch of 
my proof. The Ratio sujiciens existendi is the same^ 
thing as the axiom of -the uniformity of the course of 
nature. This I now proceed to show. 

The axiom has been variously formulated. I 
will take Fechner’s formulation, as one of the clear- 
est, and at the same time not liable to be objected to 
as unscientific: “Whenever and wherever the same 
drcumstances return (whatever these circumstances 
may be), then return also the same results; but with 
other oireumstances, other results.”* Now what is 
* Zeadsteats, YoL L p. 348. 
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meant by “the same circumstances” returning? ^2^5!* 
Clearly the same circumstances in point of Mnd; for 
if in point of number of times, they could not return^ 
they would not be capable of repetition. But every 
added sameness in point of kind, whereby one whole 
set of objects becomes more nearly the same with 
another set, is an added sameness in point of position 
of some of its parts relatively to others, or of parts 
which come into position or which vanish from posi- 
tion relatively to the rest. And for complete sameness 
in point of kind, there is complete sameness in num- 
ber and relative position of all the parts. The internal 
conditions are then completely the same. The same 
circumstances in the same relative order are repeated. 

But this still leaves isolated the set of circum- 
stances in question. Their external conditions, or 
their position with regard to other* sets of circum- 
Btaqces, are still supposed alterable, without altera- 
tion of the set itself. In other .words, the set is the 
same in point of kind, but not in point of number, 
with itself. If its position with regard to other sets 
is one of the conditions of its being what it is, then 
it can only be the same with itself on condition of its 
holding the same position with regard to other sets, 
that is, of its being one in number, as well as the 
same in kind, with itself. In other words, the con- 
dition of “the same circumstances returning” is only 
realised by oneness in numb^, as well as sameness in 
kind, of those circumstances; and the “returning” 
can mean in this case only the nunted picture of the 
drcumstances themselves, the representation of them 
as being what they are, just as the AP of the postu- 
late of identity is the mentfl picture of the AS in 
that postulate. There is but one A involved ib 
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A is A; the appearance of two arising from the 
time-thread being necessary to the existence of con- 
BciouBness, in judgments as well as in perceptions, 
even in the judgment that A is one and not two. 
The axiom is therefdre strictly true in the same 
sense as the postulate is, namely, at the limit and 
as the basis of partial identities. And it follows 
from the postulate in the sense, that the postulate, 
when supplied with a perceptual content, becomes 
the axiom, or, in other words, the axiom, is the pne- 
nomenal aspect of the postulate. 

It no doubt seems, at first sight, a far cry from 
the postulate of identity to the axiom of uniformity. 
The content of the two seems entirely different. 
There seems to be a gulf between them, the gulf 
which Kant discerned between his analytic and syn- 
thetic judgments, or the gulf which we all imagine 
between empty thoughts and solid things, or again 
the gulf which we imagine between i^eal hypotheses 
of agreement and the endless variety of experience. 
But the enormous apparent- difference arises from 
this, that we habitually assign them to different 
spheres, giving the axiom to science, the postulates 
to lo^c or philosophy. Now the scientist in stating 
the axiom be^ns with the tacit supposition that 
Nature is di&rent, various, changeful, never the 
same, in continual flux; I mean that he takes it 
as if it were so, in order to see whether any order 
and regularity, and how much, can be discovered in 
it. Whereas the Iordan, starting from the postu- 
lates, and finding that in no other way but this it is 
posrible to think at all, begins with the postulates; 
but tile postulate of identity is a statement of com- 
plete on^aess, sameness genere et numero. 
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Every sameness, therefore, discovered by the 
scientist, is a case under, that is, an incomplete 
instance of, the complete sameness genere et numero 
demanded by the postulate. Similarity is partially 
realised sameness; sameness is partially realised one- 
ness. And just as there are metaphysical elements, 
always distinguishable never separable, in percepts 
as such; I mean the elements formal and material; 
so also in concepts, as such, there are metaphysical 
elements, always distinguishable never separable, 
namel}, the determinations subject and predicate, 
which in the postulate of identity we have called 
AS and AP. Some subject element and some predi- 
cate element are requisite to every concept, and the 
judgment is their combination. 

It has been already remarked that magnitude is 
indifferent in logic; whether we take a large or a 
small portion of the perceptual train, the method is 
the same. The logician, then, starting with the 
postulates, starts with the notion of one and the 
same universe, every part of which is one and ihe 
same with itself. The scientist starts with the notion 
of changeful, different, phenomena; groups them 
iyto sets of similar phenomena; finds repetitions or 
recurrences of similar sets ; analyses these sets up to 
the point of indiscernibility; retains the notion of re- 
currence of sets the same in kind; and, carrying up 
the notion of sameness to completion without dis- 
carding the notion of recurrence, states bis axiom of 
uniformity as discovered in nature, without noticing 
that it is never realised except at the limit, or under 
the suppontion, of oneness taking the place of recur- 
rence. 

It is the notion of recurrence of phenomena that 
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makes us' hesitate to identify the axiom with the 
postulate. There are no sets of phenomena perfectly 
identical, unless they are identical in number as well 
as* in land, that is, unless they are one and cot two 
sets, unless in fact they are incapable of recurrence. 
The scientist does not need to push matters to this 
ideal limit, because he wants his axiom of uniformity 
for practical application, for application to phenomena 
considered as a flux of events. But for all that,<^he 
ideal limit is a logical necessity, being* based upon 
the postulate of identity, by which alone the scientist 
or any one else can reason. It is, moreover, his logi- 
cal justification for using the axiom with restriction 
to the notion of partial recurring identities. For if 
the axiom were not perfectly true at the limit, the 
reasoning under it would not be known to approxi- 
mate nearer and nearer to truth, in proportion as the 
degree of sameness becomes greater, or (same thin^) 
the degree of difference lees, between the groups of 
phenomena which he assumes as recurring. 

The postulates of logic are their own justification ; 
they neither need nor can they receive any other, 
except so far as analysis can be called one. I mean, 
it is impossible to show that they must be true ; 
we can do is to show wkai they mean, that they do 
not add to, or take from, the percepts which they 
mould. For as to demonstrating them, they are 
themselves a prior condition of all demonstration. 
But the axiom of unifonnity practically needs a 
farther justification, as is sufilciently clear irem the 
Idnd of controvere^ which exists about 4ts validity. 
It needs it because, in its shape as an axiom, as 
expresnng the phenomenal (not the volitional) aspect 
of things, it cannot be verified by presentations of 
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sense. Our senses fall short of perceiving differences 
of feeling, long before infinity, either in the enlarging 
or diminishing direction, is exhausted. Experience, 
therefoi^ in the ordinary sense of the term, can 
never fully justify the axiom. It receives its justifi- 
cation from the postulate of identity, by being shown 
to be its phenomenal aspect; a formulation of it like 
Fechner’s, for practical purposes, is justified as ex- 
pressing an approximation to the same ideal limit; 
and that forfn of the axiom known as the Batio suffi' 
dens existendi is the link by which the connection be- 
tween postulate and axiom is made evident. 


§ 3. I have now given the promised proof with 
as much brevity as seemed consistent with clearness 
in asquestion hitherto so obscure. But there is much 
to be added by way of elucidation and comment. 

In the first place I would remark, that the fore- 
going theory differs from Hegel, inasmuch as it re- 
presents the postulates of logic as superinduced 
upon and presupposing the flux of perceptions; 
vdiereas with Hegel they, or rather that which cor- 
responds to them in his system, produce it; I mean 
that the force of Negativity, inherent in The Concept, 
throws up, first, the series of opposites and their 
combinations belonging to the Lo^c; then, the same 
force of negativity throws out the world of percepts; 
and then the same force combines this same world of 
percepts again with the world of concepts in the ab- 
solute Mind. 

Next it occurs to me that an objection may po8< 
sibly be made, to the effect that logic founded on the 
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postulates compares unfavourably with the mathema- 
tical Calculus, inasmuch as the calculus applies to 
unexten'ded points, or divisions ; whereas the postu- 
■idared. to apply Only to things contained between 

points of division, and thus leave an infinitesimal 
residuum, an area small indeed but still an area, un- 
swept. But the answer is, that the postulates apply 
to both. Their symbol A may be taken to mean a 
point of division, as well as the space, or duratifp, 
between two divisions. The point of division is in 
that case denoted and fixed for thought by naming 
the two things which it divides. Thus the postulates 
do not assume either that space is not divisible ad 
infinitum^ or that time ever stands still or has no 
duration. But they assume, or rather postulate^ that 
any one portion of the flux (whether in space or in 
time), or that any point of division in that flux, is 
itsdf., unum numero et gmere. The calculus itself is 
but an application of the postulates to the measure- 
ment of lime and space. 

This objection is akin to another which has been 
already mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, relating 
to the impossibility of verifying the truth of any 
assertion of strict and complete sameness in point qf 
kind between two phenomena, owing to the im- 
perfection or coarseness of our instruments and of 
our senses themselves. I admit that, beyond certain 
limits, we cannot verify by presentative sensation the 
sameness which the postulates assert. But this is no 
objecticm against the postulates; it has weight only 
a^nst the axiom of uniformity when taken as 
founded immediately upon observation and experi- 
asent. When so taken, -and verification attempted 
by the same means, the means fall short and the veri- 
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fication fails. It is this very circumstance which 
forces us to have recourse to proving the^axiom from 
the postulates. For the postulates do not depend 
upon that sort of verification, verification by presen- 
tative sensation. They belong to the process of re- 
dintegration, and compare their moments together in 
the character of representations not of presentations. 
Differences which are too minute to be presentatively 
perceived may yet be imagined, and even expressed 
symbolically; sameness is not perfect which does not 
exclude every imaginable difference. These are the 
sameness and difference contemplated by the postu- 
lates. And wherever a difference can be imagined, there 
a sameness can be imagined with equal minuteness. 

The process of reasoning, therefore, by these ideal 
categories of sameness and difference, A and not-A, 
is a process more minute than the sense presentation 
by«wluch it is proposed to test it. This test besides 
is only applicable to one case at a time, to particulars 
as such. Where it is applied, and a difference is dis- 
covered in two things which before were held to be 
indistinguishable, what follows? Are the postulates, 
the general law, overturned? Not at all. They are 
jonce more found true ; for the character of difference 
depends upon the postulates just as much as the 
character of sameness. That any percept is found to 
be different from another, supposes the postulates to 
be true. For difference from others supposes identity 
with self. Percepts cannot be known as differents 
except by being known as self-identical. The postu- 
lates are a law not only for presentative percepts but 
for representative, for imagination in all its fulness 
and all its minuteness. Thought is involved in all 
verification, and the postulates in all thought. 
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Another objection may be made. It may be said 
that, whateyer else the postulates may prove, they do 
not prove the inviolability of the axiom ; and there* 
fore are of no service to the scientist. For what the 
scientist means by the axiom is, that the conditions 
of a particular phenomenon, water for instance, are 
the same now and next year, the same here and at 
the Antipodes. Oxygen and hydrogen in combina- 
tion are the conditions always and everywhere, 
it will be said, that I have not shown, by bnngmg m 
•the postulates, that they must he so always and every- 
where, which was what he required; as to this, the sci- 
entist still has to “ risk it,” as I have myself admitted. 

To clear up this point, it must be observed, that 
the scientist aims at determining what the permanent 
conditions of a phenomenon are (say of water), and 
what conditions may change without affecting the 
result. Wishing for practical purposes to distinguish 
the conditions which cannot be changed without 
affecting the result, it is these alone which he calls 
the conditions of water. But the surroundings are 
its conditions also, only that they may change with- 
out affecting the result in its character as water. 

It is a separation of the special conditions, those 
which cannot change without affecting the result, 
from the general conditions, the surroundings, which 
may change without affecting it, — ^this separation it 
is which constitutes science; and the discovery that 
the special conditions are the same for the same 
results, always and everywhere, is the a posteriori 
proof of the axiom, so far as that proof goes. 

It is perfectly true that I have brought no a 
^priori proof, no proof of the necessity, of the axiom in 
this partial shape. It cannot be a partial a posteriori 
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doctrine and a general a priori doctrine at once and 
in the same shape. To become an a priori doctrine 
it must be thrown into a larger form and mould than 
its a posteriori one. What I have done is to ehow 
that it cannot be proved true in its partial shape, 
and why it cannot; but that in its general shape it 
can, and why it can. To prove that shape of it true 
which is employed by scientists would involve the 
assumption of omniscience, exhaustive knowledge of 
the conditions of observed phenomena. It is the 
philosophical shape of it alone which is a necessary 
truth. 

This, larger and philosophical shape consists in 
taking aU the conditions, the general as well as the 
special, the surroundings as well as the constituents 
and their combination, and then showing that you 
cannot imagine any change or difference in the result 
{e.g^ the water) without some difference or change 
in the conditions; and conversely, that you cannot 
imagine any difference in the conditions without 
some difference in the result. And why not ? Be- 
cause it would be incompatible with the oneness of 
the statical way of looking at things in thought 
Instead of starting from complete difference of things, 
you start from their complete sameness. 

My position then is this. Instead of saying, The 
postulates are, but the axiom is not, necessarily true, 
I say that they are both necessarily true, but that 
the axiom does not mean what the scientist supposes, 
namely, that nothing now unknown to us can inter- 
fere with the production of demonstrated results from 
their demonstrated conditions ; e.g.^ that water must 
he produced from combining oxygen and hydrogen 
in the ascertained proportions, beyond the possibility 
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of its prodaction being fimstrated by some condition, 
nqw totally unknown to us. No wonder he rejects 
the axiom on this interpretation of it. 

So far from the axiom implying that we know all 
the con(htions, it implies the very reverse ; it implies 
that we do not know them. Indeed, in its first appli- 
cation, the first ^ort of reasoning, the axiom (which 
is involved in the postulates) contains no knowledge 
of conditions at all. It is therefore a priori to^ny 
demonstrated fact, and consequently prior to all rea- 
sonings founded on facts previously demonstrated. 
But it gives us no knowledge of what the conditions 
are which form its content. The terms conditions 
and conditioned are relatives , — that is the sum and 
substance of the axiom, and it is a truth of inviolable 
necessity. 

Between the postulates on the one hand and the 
flux of separable percepts on the other, comes ^the 
axiom of uniformity, the phenomenal aspect of the 
postulates. It tells us about the course of phenomena 
just as much as the postulates tell us about the course 
of thought, and no more. It is for perception to tell 
us about the content of both. The postulates super- 
vene upon the perceptual order, and change it into 
the order of thought, and the axiom is the expression 
of this resulting order. There is a flux, and there is 
order in the flux. The phrase “ uniformity of the 
course of nature” expresses this double cWacter; 
it takes nature as a course, and then affirms its uni- 
formity. And the affirmation that the uniformity of 
the course of nature is universal and inviolable is a 
strictly necessary truth, without the possibility of 
su^ring exception. Aq exception would imply the 
possibility that the course of nature as a whole could 
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be on object of thoagbt without being conceived as a 
ungle thing or fixed state. But the content of the 
course of nature might be quite cUfferent from whkt 
we experience ; and that without in the least affecdng 
the validity of the axiom. 

True, the function of sdence is to take nature* 
piecemeal, as it were, to regard it as a -fiox, and to 
observe what appear to be its recurring samenesses or 
rather similarities. It does not need to enquire at all 
about the inviolability of the axiom, which is made 
safe enough for practical purposes by experimental 
verifications. But it is one thing to go to work prac- 
tically as a scientist, another thing to deny that the 
axiom has any greater validity than the scientist 
needs for his purposes, or can make out from his 
experiments. And it is another again, to leap at the 
inviolable necessity of the axiom, in its partial shape 
as truth of science ; without having traced it to its 
source in the postulates, and in this way shown its 
purely formal character, as well as the universality 
of its sweep. The metaphysician is concerned to 
enquire into the grounds of its validity, and deter- 
mine whether the uniformity of the course of nature 
is merely a practical precept resting on a large induc- 
tion, or an axiom of necessary truth, involved alike 
in the laws of consciousness and of existence. 


§ 4. One of the most important questions which 
are usually discussed in connection with the axiom 
of uniformity is that of the Miraculous, or the possi- 
bility of miracles. Let us ^ what light is thrown 
upon this question by what has now been said. It is 
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clear in the first place, that miracles eo nomine are 
impossible, I mean supposing the usual definition of 
them as interventions of supemaiurcd power. For the 
iivyiolsble uniformity of the course of nature excludes 
the notion of the supernatural altogether; all power 
is natural power; and consequently supernatural 
power is a contradiction in terms. It is a contradic- 
tion similar to that involved in freedom as causality, 
or causality through freedom, for all causalitj^ is 
necessary causality, or law of nature. TVue, there is 
a sense of the term freedom in which it is not opposed 
to law or necessity, but is a case of it, the highest 
Cfse of it in point of moral value, that case of it in 
which liberty itself is the supreme law. This firce- 
dom is the freedom of the noblest part of our human 
nature to act according to its own laws, in emanci- 
pation from the tyranny of ignoble or less noble 
motives. But this is not the sense of freedom in, the 
case now spoken of, in the phrase causality through 
freedom. 

And here let me stop for a moment to point out 
how completely the view now stated satisfies the 
demands of those noble souls who persist in the fal- 
lacy of causality through freedom in moral matters^; 
for it is nobility of soul that moves them, witness 
Dante, for instance, in the lines 

Ck>lor che ragionando andaro al fondo, 

S* accoiser d’ esta innata libertate ; 

Fer6 morality lasciaro al xnondo. 

Though of course, when any question is long de- 
bated, there will be ignoble partisans on both sides, 
on theirs, as well as on ours, who maintain necessity. 
Their fidlacy consists in confusing causality from a 
* Puigatorio, XVIII. 67. 
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higher region than what by many sdentiets is ealled 
with causality through freedom, that is, cau»- 
alily fiom no source at all but merely origination ex 
mhilo. The causality &om a higher r^on, by which 
1 mean the moral consciousness, or in otm word 
conscieacef fully satisfies the moHve which leads to 
the adaption of the &lla(^ of causality through free- 
dom. 

That it does so is showfi by the consequences in 
respect of responsibility. If there is no causality 
through freedom, they say, then there is no moral 
responsibility. But 1 reply, there is moral responsi- 
bility if there is causality from a higher region^ 
namely, responsibility to that higher region itself. 
Again, the notion of responsibility presupposes the 
notion of law. And therefore the notion of causality 
through freedom, which abolishes the notion of law, 
is re|illy fatal to the notion of responsibility. Just as 
we are responsible to a human lawgiver, when we 
are bound by fear of punishment or hope of reward 
to obey his laws, so we are morally responsible to the 
higher region of our minds called conscience, and all 
which it includes, or of which it is the channel, when 
we are bound by fear of remorse or hope of self- 
approval to obey the laws of conscience. Respon- 
sibility rests on two bases, law as well as freedom. 
Neither must be omitted in a true theory. ' And 
therefore only that notion of freedom can be admitted 
which is compatible with law, just as only that notion 
of law can be admitted which is compatible with 
freedom. 

There is no incompatibility whatever between the 
free action or choice of a conscious agent and the 
fact of the necessary connection of all phenomena, in 
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strictest sense of the term ; nor would there be 
Tj[' any, even if we were to regard the contingent future 
necessarily determined by the past but as 
having already taJcenplace^ a view which, as we shall 
presently see, is by no means impossible. The larger 
notion of necessary connection is not infringed, nor 
its truth invalidated, by the contingency of some of 
its parts or of the details comprised in it. The two 
notion!^ the larger and the smaller, necessity %nd 
contingency, are maintained from different points of 
view, and therefore do not contradict each other. 
Necessity, the larger notion, is perceived when we 
look iramvereely at the stream of events ; contingency, 
the smaller notion, when we look longitudinally^ into 
the future, from any given moment. 

Now freedom of choice or action is a case of con- 
tingency; namely, where the contingent event in 
question is an action of the percipient himself , He 
is free to choose or to act, when he contains all the 
determining conditions, or is the sum of those con- 
ditions, of the choice or action. This is the case 
when he acts wholly on motives which are represen- 
tations ; these are ends or final causes of his choice 
or act. The causes which determine him are inter- 
nal, not external; in other words, he is self-deter- 
mined. That is what his freedom consists in. 

His sense of fi^edom is another matter. This 
consists in his ignorance of the conditions, or of their 
relative force ; hb ignorance, in fact, of his own mo- 
tives. When he looks forward into the future, his 
own future act appears to him contingent; contin- 
gent on his wUl, that is, on the motives and their 
rehiitive force, which are now acting within him. 
This fact, the smse of freedom, is a fact of conscious- 
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ness in its first intention, as I have already observed.^ 

It is a fact to be examined, explained, reasoned from, 

and by no means to be denied. But it does not *^**1^' 

carry with it the perception or the proof of an mdty 

Will, or an entity Self, still less of their emancipation 

from law; it does not justify .the absolutist in argu* 

ing that we are free, in his sense of those words, 

from the sense of freedom as a fact of consciousness. 

By being free the absolutist understands having some 
originating ’agency which escapes anai^s; very 
much as other absolutists attribute to memory a 
faculty of judging with intuitive certainty, in order 
to prove that, when we remember (for instance) hav- 
ing been cold half an hour ago, we really were so.‘ 

That we are free, i.e., the fact of freedom, is the 
objective aspect, neither more nor less, of our sense 
of freedom, and of itself includes no more than its 
Bubjipctive aspect includes, although it is necessarily 
brought (as an objective aspect) into connection 
with its conditions, in order to its analysis. These 
conditions are satisfied, whenever it is found that a 
conscious agent, or any portion of his nature which 
can be separately considered, is determined by mo- 
tives which are part of the agent himself, (or of the 
portion considered), and the relative strength of 
which is unknown to him. In other words, the real 
and true freedom of a conscious agent conrists in his 
self-determination; and this is secure, without re- 
course to any absolutist hypothesis. 

Neither does the assertion of necessity in the 
strictest sense give any countenance to what is com- 

1 In the Piefitce, Vol. I. p. 11. 

* I refer to Mr. Ward’s theory diseuseed above, YoL I. pp. 354. 

274, And see fhrther, Chap. X. § 6) in the jnesent VoL 
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monly called Fatalism. A determination of the 
ftttnre by the past, as inevitable as if the future was 
past itself, is not the assertion, but on the contrary 
the’ denude of the doctrine that a porticiilar event in 
the future, if fated to happen, will happen irrespective 
of any particular conditions determining it. If 1 am to 
be killed, says the fatalist, it matters not whether 1 
go into battle or not. On the contrary, it matters 
everything. If he i& to be killed, he will necessarily 
do those actions which determine that *result. The 
actions which he does or omits are the best evidence 
of what is necessarily in store for him. The doctrine 
of Fatalism is founded on a Mlacy which, so far from 
resting on the fact of absolute necessity, can only be 
thoroughly exposed by an analysis of that fact, and 
on the supposition of its truth. The fallacy consists 
in pitching upon a particular and uncertain event, 
assuming it hypothetically to be necessarily ordained 
to happen, and then substituting our general know- 
ledge of necessity for the special, and unknown, causa 
existmdi of the particular event. An aspect of the 
whole is treated as the condition of a part. 

But to return to the main subject of this section. 
Miracles are another case of contingency. And 
miracles eo nomine, we have seen, are impossible. 
But this says nothing whatever about the events 
which have usually betm called miraculous in the 
past, or of the possibility of events equally strange in 
the future. All we can say is that, if they have 
happened or shall happen, they cannot be or have 
been interventions of a supernatural power. Some 
sdentists, (by no means all), who. happen to be also 
noQ-credents of events which have beoi classed as 
supernatural, wish to keep to the partial, forward- 
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looking, scientist point of view, and yet to deny not 
only the possibility of these events, which may well 
be done from weighing the evidence in each case on 
its own merits,’ (since after all every tub must stand 
on its own bottom), but also to deny the possibility 
of supernatural intervention altogether. But this is 
logically impossible. They want to make out that 
we can have perfect sameness in two phenomena 
which are different in time, or {)lace, or both ; that 
is, perfect s&meness without reduction to one phe- 
nomenon. They want ,to assert that the laws of 
nature which are now known to us are all that ever 
have existed or will exist ; so that, if any event con- 
travenes the laws which we now know, it is for ever 
impossible. This is assuming that our partial know- 
ledge is equivalent to the whole, to possible know- 
ledge as well as actual. 

So far from this being the case, it must be re- 
marked that, from the forward-looking point of view 
alone, taking the flux of percepts by itself, every- 
thing is neiOy a new creation. Ko moment of the 
flux is repeated; it is a train of differents. From the 
transverse-looking point of view, on the other hand, 
qyerytbing is old, already existing, the future as 
much BO as the past. We may picture the case in 
several ways, and all will bring out what I mean by 
saying that the two points of view are essential. 

Suppose existence to be represented by a mosaic 
floor, and the present moment of consciousness in a 
conscious individual by a fly upon the floor. Sup- 
pose, flrst, the fly moving across the mosaic; then 
the mosaic in front of him represents the future, that 
behind him the past. Things are in a flux to him; 
the future is unknown and apparently non-existent. 
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^ suppose, next, that it b the mosaic which moves, 
YZ the fly being fixed. Again, things are in a flux to 
him, the future unknown before him. And remark, 
thst we have only to reverse the position of the fly, 
turning his face the other way, to be able to represent 
the future and the past as reversed also. The mosaic 
then seems to come out into the front from beneath 
the fly’s feet. What has come out is the past, what 
is to come out is the future; but he is looking^- 
ward into the past, and has the future behind him. 

Lastly suppose that the ,fly is part of the mosaic, 
and that the mosaic grows^ beginning from one side 
of the floor and spreading like a ripple so as gradu- 
ally to cover it, carrying the fly with it on the crest 
of the wave. This last picture represents, I think, the 
ordinary notion which we form of existence, and of 
the relation of conscious beings to it. We represent 
ourselves as part and parcel of the onward moveipent 
of existence. 

But in all these ways of picturing the matter, we 
have the flux and its arrest equally essential. The 
content of the mosaic belongs to the flux ; the pic- 
turing it as a content, the picturing of any part of it 
as a part, or of th»v whole as a whole, belongs to i^^ 
arrest. And the mere arrest of the flux cannot tell 
us what the content will be ; cannot tell us, in ordi- 
nary phrase, that the future will resemble the past. 
There may be some unsuspected black lines in the 
spectrum. What the moment of arrest does is to 
show that the whole flux can be pictured as one 
thing, as the mosaic of the illustration; in short to 
render my two first ways of picturing the mosaic as 
legitimate as the last, which is the or^ary way. 

I do not of course mean to say that the scientists 
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wish to keep to the forward-looking point of ww 
alone; but that they do not effect a sufficient fuuon ~ 
or combination of the two. Their combination is 
only a partial one ; they carry it to the extent of 
recurring samenesses; a conception in which, as 1 have 
tried to show, there is no abiding, because it involves 
a contradiction. The oombiimtion of the two features 
in thought, the fiux and its. arrest, must be brought 
about in a far more radical manlier. 

The question as to the actual occurrence of the 
events which are usually, called miracles is no doubt 
a question for science, and not for philosophy. It 
resolves itself in every case into a question of evidence 
for and against And this is the ground taken by 
most of the abler impugners of the belief in those 
events, following in the track of Hume. They leave 
behind them the philosophical question of the possi- 
bility of miracles eo nomine. Now just upon this 
question it is that light is thrown by discussions like 
the present of the axiom of uniformity. Nor is the 
contribution unimportant which is thus made towards 
settling the question of the miraculous in both its 
branches. For if the notion of supernatural power 
oi; of causality through freedom is left standing, as 
if these were realities and not self-contradictions, 
then a vera causa of the events usually called mira- 
culous is left standing ; and the existence of a vera 
causa for any event, the occurrence of which is in 
question, is a circumstance which materially and 
legitimately influences our judgment in weighing 
the evidence for or against that occurrence. It is in 
this way and only in this, that the philosophical part 
of the question has an influence upon the scientific 
part, the examination of evidences. 

VOL. II. 
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To.deny off-hand the posdbilily of totally unfore- 
seen and strange events, on the mere ground that 
they contradict experience, as the phrase goes, is to 
attribute to the course of nature, as actually kno^m 
by science, tbe universal uniformity of the course of 
nature, as a whole; para pro toto. But let us track 
the fallacy to its source. It springs, as appears to 
me, from a want of sufficient acquaintance with the 
nature of concepts, causing'us to use them careleil^ly 
and unguardedly. 

It was shown above, ^ that the complete filling up 
of the extenaion of a concept has an ideal lim^, which 
is the point of its individualisation into its perceptual 
intension. Science, as at any one time it actually 
exists, is the extension of the concept, order or course 
of nature. It falls below the ideal limit of comple- 
tion; that is, it does not represent the fulness or 
whole, but only a part, of the order of nature itself^ 
which furnishes the intension of the concept, an in- 
tension or mass of percepts imperfectly known to us. 
That which is at any time known of Nature itself, 
the intension of the concept, is science, which is itself 
the extension of it. 

The frllacy in i|uestion connsts, (1) in neglecting 
the difference between the concept, order of nature 
as now known to us, and the same concept at its 
ideal Umit; and (2) in applying to the order of nature 
itself, (the intension of the concept), as now known 
to us, what is true of it only at the limit, namely, 
the characteristic of perfect uniformity. The con- 
cept-nmne, order of nature, contains in itself no indi- 
cai^n which of the two senses is intended, and we 
eanly slide from one to the other, from the sense in 
1 Chapter Y. YoL I. p. 823. 
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which it means knowledge as it is now, to the sense 
in which it means knoMedge as it is at the ideal 
limit, and vice versa. At its ideal limit, perfect uni- 
focmiiy is truly predicable of the concept, order of 
nature ; and thus, having no mark in the term itself, 
we easily fall into the mistake of predicating this 
same uniformity of the same concept-name, in its 
other sense of knowledge below the ideal limit. We 
mistake a particular instahce or state of the general 
term for the general term itself, and consequently 
for the true object of that general term. And thus 
it is that*we confuse Nature as we know it now with 
Nature as it is in truth, or to ideally perfect intel- 
ligences. 

If we suppose an ideally perfect intelligence con- 
templating the whole course of nature as it in truth 
is, at the ideal limit of completiqn of science, we 
must* also suppose that intelligence to have the whole 
course, past, present, and future, lying before it as a 
present^ uno intuitu. Let us see what means we have, 
how far we can go, to render the existence of such a 
mode of consciousness conceivable to ourselves. 

When Newton, in the passage already quoted,^ 
speaking of absolute, true, mathematical time, ab- 
stracted from everything external, and considered 
only in itself and in its own nature, says that it flaws 
equably.^ he was thinking, I imagine, much more of 
mathematical than of metaphysical time; he was 
thinking of it as requisite for mathematic, as an ens 
imaginarium capable of being conceived apart from 
a content, and yet as an empirical existent, with 
divisions or rather distinctions of its own, such as 
matiiematic finds it necessary to imagine. 

1 VoL II. p. 87. 
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Time in the abstract, or pure time, cannot be said 
to jlouj ; because flowing is a motion^ and inotimi not 
only involves changes in empirical states of conscious* 
nesa, but involves also those changes being in space. 
Pure time, taken in Newton’s abstract way, does not 
move^ does not even change^ but may be said with 
more propriety at least, though even then not with 
exactitude, to endure, to be duratio, as Newton 
calls it. > 

Even duration is a predicate which is applied to 
pure time only by a comparison with space. We 
draw from that comparison our term duration, to 
express that peculiar property of having a prim and 
posterim, a former and a latter, which is immediately 
perceived in states of consciousness occupying time. 
Time is an elemental form of consciousness having 
one dimension only, — length. Space furnishes us with 
our whole Logic of time. Time in its first intention 
is an ultimate percept, not describable by any general 
term. 

Now whence comes change ? And first, what is 
it? We have seen above^ that change in states of 
consciousness is the first empirical percept. It pre- 
supposes, as metaphysical elements of its analysis, 
both feelings and time. But neither of these is its 
conditio existendi. Both are involved in it as condi- 
tUmes essendi. Change and empirical consciousness 
are coeval and inseparable. 

To enquire, then, into the moment of origin of 
empirical consciousness, in a nervous organism is the 
stuEue tiung as to enquire into that of <^ange. in states 
<if consdousness, and (in the case of solid matter) into 
that of motion in space. Let us begin with the last. 

1 VoL L p. 261. 
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Suppose a ball suspended by a string in front of 
a screen, moving as a pendulum, and describing an 
arc from A to A'. It passes through all the inter- ®**i|S!*** 
mediate positions, a, a', a'\ Let us suppose 
these to be excessively minute portions of the arc, 
say minima sensUfilia. The traversing of each one of 
these minute portions severally and successively is 
irrevocable ; it happens and is gone for ever. There 
is time. But is not each minute portion of the arc, 
described orf the screen, gone irrevocably also ? No. 

We see the arc and the screen all at once, and it 
remains., while the ball moves over it. There is 
space. The space remains in time; the traversing 
vanishes in time ; but what of the moving body, the 
ball? 

I mean, is it one and the same ball in a, a', a'\ ^c., 
or is it a slightly different ball in each portion, or is 
it a, wholly different one? Physically, no doubt, it 
is slightly different. Perceptufdly, it is wholly dif- 
ferent, being perceived at different times. Concep- 
tually, it is wholly the same, since logic abstracts 
from all difference but difference in kind. Of the 
three, perceptually is the mode in which it concerns 
i)s at present. There is a ball at a, a ball at a', a ball 
at a'\ &c. 

Now let us make the attempt to suppose aQ these 
balls, or if you like states of one ball, to be drawn 
out, so to speak, so as to form a coexistent series, 
just as the portions of the arc, a, a', a"., coexist. 

Instead of vanishmg., let the movements be (if pos- 
sible) preserved, as a series of balls or states of the 
(Hie ball. The movements of the ball in time would 
thus become as a series of permanent states in 
space. 
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Is this a possible sapposition? Clearly not. And 
yrhy not? Because it contravenes the fact of the im- 
‘‘ penetrability of physical matter. The balls would 
have to interpenetrate one another, or parts of them 
would have to interpenetrate other parts, unless they 
were reduced to mathematical points, which is inad- 
missible. We cannot therefore ima^e the move- 
ments of solid bodies preserved in time, as a series of 
coexistent states, urdesa we can, either by imagining 
a fww capacity in space, or by some other means, get 
rid ofthe impenetrability of physical matter. WhetW 
any such enabling hypothesis is possible, is a question 
not for science, not for metaphysic, but for the con- 
structive branch of philosophy. 

But it is different when we come to enquire into 
the two first of the three cases mentioned, empirical 
consciousness and change. These are coeval with 
and inseparable from each other. And they are to be 
considered as arising in, and depending on, the mo- 
tions or tendencies to motion (of some sort or other) 
in solid matter, namely, in the fiervous organism. 
These motions and this matter take the place of the 
moving ball in the foregoing illustration. But the 
changes and the conscious states, attached to thegi 
and depending on them, may now, if we choose, be 
very well imagined as preserved in time, and forming 
a series of coexistent states, the ohjecta or objective 
aspects of the successive and vanishing states of pre- 
sentation attached to the successive and vanishing 
motions of the nervous organism. We are not re- 
stricted to imagine these objective states as ariring 
and vanishing with the subjective states corree|>ond- 
ing to t^em, but may imagine both the past and the 
future existing permanently, waiting the summons of 
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their condition, the causal movements of the nervous 
organism, in order to be, the future called, the past 
recalled, into consciousness. Subjectively they would 
arise and vanish with those movements, but objec- 
tively they would exist permanently; the future 
would have already taken place, just as much as the 
past. 

I said above^ that I should recur to this point; 
and the foregoing remarks may serve also to explain 
my illustration of the mosaic pavement. We are at 
liberty to consider the phenomena in this way, be- 
cause we are ignorant of two things, 1st, of the mode 
of connection between consciousness and its organism; 
2ud, of the conditions which determine the origin of 
solid, physical, matter, of which the organism is a 
case. From subjective analysis we know that physical 
matter is a combination of visual and tactual sensa- 
tioiis. But we do not know what determines this 
combination, nor do we know whether a conscious- 
ness may not be possible on other conditions than 
that of a physically material organism. 

We are accordingly at liberty to imagine states 
of cpnsciousness objectively existing without that 
^ndition, and prior to the particular combination of 
them into the states of physical matter. But ob- 
serve, any hypothesis as to the mode in which this 
combination takes place, or any hypothesis as to 
other conditions of a consciousness besides physical 
matter, would be an hypothesis, not in science, not 
in metaphysic, but in the constructive branch of 
philosophy. It would require, at least, a speculation 
either as to a fourth dimension, a new capacity, in 
space, or else a new capacity in visual and tactual 
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sensations, by which they could be ccnnbined with- 
out the property of impenetrabilily, so as to intensify 
content of space without recourse to the notion 
of crowding or pressing, whether it be a crowding of 
parts external one to the other, or a crowding of 
vibrations increasing in velocity. Bit be the hypo- 
thesis what it will, whatever it may involve, it will 
not be metaphysic, because it will not be analysis, and 
it will not be science, because the causation will not bp 
of the only kind known to us by actual experience. 

I am not, of course, maintaining that the sup- 
posed fixity of the objective aspects of conscious 
states in time is the truth; but merely bringing 
forward the conception of it as a means of enabling 
us to imagine how an ideally perfect intelligence 
would perceive his universe. He would perceive it 
as an eternal picture, with infinite difference of parts, 
but difference without change. We on the contrary 
. perceive no difference but by means of, or presented 
in, change in states* of consciousness. 

The apparent obstacle, again, Ao our getting rid 
of this necessity of change consists in \he fact thpt 
our consciousness is bound up with a physically 
material organism, the movements in which must hf 
vanishing and successive, owing to the impenetra- 
bility of the matter. 

Three problems are thus suggested to our enquiry. 
The first concerns the mode of connection between 
oonsdousness as we know it and the processes of the 
living material organism upon which it depends. 
This is a problem for psychological science. Both the 
terminus a quo and the terminus ad quern are known 
phenopiena; we have to discover the mode or the 
circumstances of their connection. 
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The second prohlem arises out of the first, and 
carries us at once into the constructiye branch of 
philosophy. It nelates to the conditions of arising of 
physical matter and motion; matter and motion 
being, in all probability, as we have seen above,^ 
coeval and inaeparable; and the former problem 
leading up to this, because the nervous organism is 
a case or instance of physical matter in motion. 

The third problem carries us still farther into the 
constructive* branch. It relates to the condition of 
change itself in consciousness, subjectively taken. 
Matter in motion is the apparent obstacle in the way 
of our imagining consciousness to be fixed ; but this 
does not imply that matter in motion is the sole con- 
dition of change in consciousness; there may be 
other conditions, relating to consciousness at large, 
as well as this condition which relates to conscious- 
ness in dependence on a nervous organism. In fact, 
considered subjectively, change is the larger notion 
or fact, of which motion is a special instance, — since 
it is at once change in space as well as in time. Con- 
sciousne^ in* its lowest terms, as actually known to 
us, is a succession of different feelings, as we saw in 
Chapter IV. If, then, it is possible, as we have seen 
tnat it is, under certain hypothetical circumstances, 
namely, at infinity^ to sunder change and difference 
in consciousness, to conceive consciousness of differ- 
ence without change, then the further question arises, 
— What are the conditions of difference being per- 
ceived as change, of different feelings coming to be 
perceived as vanishing and successive ? 

It seems as if this question touched the very core 
of the difference between a finite imperfect intelli- 
1 Vol. I. p. 266. 
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gence and an infinite intelligence of ideal perfection. 
■jj Until infinity is reached in knowledge, however large 
object, however delicate the sensibility, of pre- 
sentittive perception, change remains an inseparable 
feature of all empirical consciousness, and repre8enta> 
tion remains as essential an ingredient of it as pre> 
sentation. 



CHAPTER X. 

. CBBTITUDE AND TBUTH. 

§ 1. To ask if there is a Constructive Branch of 
Philosophy, if there is an Unseen World, beyond — 
this of ours in which all things depend for their ^Chnreh 

. , Tj • j.f ^ ij Mulorophy. 

existence upon solid moving matter, an unseen world 
which yet we can and do know something of, — to ask 
this question is one and the same thing as asking 
whether Time, Space, Feeling, the Postulates of 
Logic, and the Axiom of Uniformity, or any of them, 
have universal and necessary validity, that is to say, 
a validity beyond the particular combinations or in* 
stances of them with which we are acquainted in the 
actual world. 

We may put this same question in yet a third 
shape: Beyond direct perception, is there a world 
embraced by reflective, and do we know anything 
of it? 

To Hegel there is no question of this kind pos- 
sible. Or rather it is answered, in the affirmative, 
before it can be asked. In other words, the answer 
is assumed by his method of analysis. His Absolute 
obliterates the distinction between direct and re- 
flective perception, upon which the question rests. 
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Hegel’s universe may be pictured, though solely by 
way of illustration and to lud our comprehension of 
it, as follows. 

Out of space, out of time, there is a point of 
logical contradiction, dividing an infinite line into 
contradictory parts (representing terms in a proposi- 
tion). As opposites these parte are incompatible 
terms ; but united they are one term. One is exist- 
ence^ the other nothing. The point of contradictidfc 
both divides and unites them. Passing from one to 
the other across that point, they repd each other ; 
but still they are parts of one straight line. Imagine, 
then, that united they fi>rm a new line, on one side 
only of the point of contradiction ; so that this new 
line or term, which is Hegel’s Becoming {Werden)^ or 
rather its result, Something (Ehoas), is like a radius, 
while the two first together are a diameter. The 
negativity makes its diametrical terms into r^dii, 
and each new radius into a new diameter; in short 
becomes the self-turning axis of a wheel, producing 
as it turns, and filling an infinite circumference with 
pairs of conlaradictory and infinite radii. These are 
the Concepts of the Logic. 

When the wheel is foil of spokes, that is, at thp 
limit of completion of the Concept, imagine it to re- 
volve on the last and longest of its diameters, at right 
angles to its first axis ; it will then describe a sphere, 
filled with infinite planes, in infinite number. These 
are the concrete existents of the Philosophy of 
l^ature. 

But again, at the limit of completion, the sphere 
revolves, on an axis at right angles to the last, and 
fills itself agam with a new content, compounded of 
the two -former, the absti*act concepts of the logic to- 
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gether with the perceptual existents of nature. It 
MOW represents an infinity of actual self-conscious 
beings, comprised in an absolute being, the object of 
the Philosophy of Mind. The centre of the whole is 
the principle of contradiction, the eternal well-spring 
of thought, motion, and life ; and reflection is bound 
up, and assumed along with the principle of contra- 
diction, just as every other hind of content is. 

The possibility of a world of reflection, as distin- 
guished from one of direct perception, is not a question 
in a theory ’of this nature ; tW world is already 
actual ; “ contradiction” or negativity, in assuming a 
perceptual content, obliterates the distinction be- 
tween the two kinds of perception, and the function 
of reflection would be represented, in our imaginary 
sphere, by the welding into one, or identifying as one 
straight line, any two opposite, or contradictory, 
radii. The Hegelian school, then, answers the ques- 
tion without asking it, by an assumption which pre- 
cludes its arising. There is another school, that of 
Comtian Positivism, which neglects the question as 
otiose and ^schievous. There is anotiier school, 
that of Hamilton, Mansel, and Mr. Spencer, which 
bolds that the question is answered by an Unknow- 
able Existence. There is a fourth school, which I 
have already called English Positivism, which holds 
that there is no such question at all ; science is to it 
philosophy. There is yet another school, — ^though 
not primarily a school but a Church, — ^which makes 
its profit out of these divergent opinions and the 
lacunsB which they leave in knowledge ; wMch profits 
by them to establish a foregope conclusion of its own, 
the conclusion which is requisite for its existence sb 
a Church, the conclusion of a definite and super- 
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natural revelation from the unseen world to the 
seen. 

A church philosophy is no philosophy, but the 
antagonist and denial of all. It is so by an ineradi- 
cable necessity of its nature ; it can cease to be anti- 
philosophical only by ceasing to be what it is, a 
church philosophy. And for this reason, that its 
existence as a church philosophy involves the one 
sole feature which is the contrary of the search fdt 
Truth, the feature of making a particular doctrine a 
sine qua non, the feature of maintaining a foregone 
conclusion. In vain do the philosophers of such a 
pretended philosophy appeal to the apparent obvious- 
ness or necessity of the principles upon which they 
build; their foregone conclusion vitiates their reason- 
ing ab initio. They love what they are pleased to call 
Christianity better than truth; they are Christians 
(so called) first, truth-seekers afterwards, they Ipve 
truth incidentally, xuru ov/»|3f|3s»^;, because what they 
call Christianity happens also (in their opinion) to be 
true. 

I am not alluding in these words io the openly 
avowed submission of the results of reasoning to the 
dicta of an infallible qhurch, so frequently to be mef. 
with in the writings of Roman Catholics. It is a fisr 
deeper vice, and having therefore a far wider influ- 
ence, than this, which is but one result of it, that I 
have now in view. When once an infiillible church 
has been admitted to exist, then the members of it 
foiut suspend their own judgment, the judgment of 
any individual, upon its in&Uible dicta, in any matter 
where it pleases to pronounce. This is merely the 
puit df^e principle which I speak of. The question 
is, how ecanes an infallible church to be admitted at 
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all? The logical requisite of it is the belief that a 
distinct and particular revelation of events and doc- 
trines has been and is being made from the unseen 
world to the seen. 

The /act of such a revelation it is sought to prove 
partly by occurrences said to have taken place in the 
seen world ; and partly by a priori reasoning, reason- 
ing of a pseudo-philosophical kind (there being a 
foregone conclusion to establish), directed to show 
first the poelsibility, and then the probability of the 
revelation. 
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This is not the place to insist upon the reasons 
which have led the spiritual nature of man to revolt 
against the conclusions of the existence of an infallible 
church, or of any church existing as the depositary 
and mouthpiece of such a revelation as I have de- 
scribed. The practical consequences which have 
resqlted from a body of men arrogating the function, 
and armed with a corresponding power, of maintain- 
ing a doctrine supposed to be absolutely true and 
necessary, have over and over again called out, thanks 
be to God, tlfe most determined spirit of opposition. * 
The whole spiritual nature of man revolts against 
^e tyranny. As a social, as a moral, as a religious 
being, no less than as an intellectual one, the whole 
being of man rises in the holiest of rebellions. 

But what 1 have here to do with are the lo^cal 
principles upon which this conclusion rests. Nor yet 
with all of these, but with those of lliem only which 
are, or claim to be, of a philosophical character; that 
is, not with the historical occurrences which are made 
part of the proof of the su}>posed fact of a revelation, 
but with the grounds of its possibility and probability 
which must be sought for on plulosophical territory. 
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Philosophy has the duty of repelling these incursions, 
of keeping itself untainted by the vice of foregone 
conclusions, of refusing the sanction of its sacred 
name to principles and methods adopted for any 
other purpose than that of searching for truth. 

What then are the principles and methods of this 
antiphilosophical philosophy, by means of which is 
established the possibility of a distinct and particular 
Revelation from the unseen world to the seen? 
use the words distinct and partiadar reodaMon^ rather 
to designate and denote than to define or connote 
what I mean. In one sense, all feeling, all conscious- 
ness, is revelation ; objects are revealed by sight and 
touch; the sun in heaven and God in the unseen 
world are revealed by their own light. But it is a 
different kind of revelation that is now intended, it 
is a revelation of particular doctrines supposed to have 
been made to a particular set of men, and continued 
to their successors; a revelation of the decrees of 
God and of his dealings with the world, beginning 
with his creating it. Henceforth in this Chapter 
when I use the terra revelation alone,*^it will be in 
this latter sense. 

The problem is— in the whole intricate labyrintti 
of the existing scholastic philosophy (so called), to 
put our fi^^r upon that or those fontal fallacies 
which are ^ basis of the system. The system itself 
consists of a series of explanations, often of extreme 
subtUty, direcited to get rid of difiiculties, which arise 
in the first instance from the fontal error, and in 
the fisUowing instances from each preceding expla- 
nation each explanation introducing a new difficulty 
reqnfthig a new explanation: The entire series of 
explanations, introduced to elude difficulties which 
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ouglit never to have arisen, simulates the diaracter 
of a syst^ of philosophy; in reality it has proved 
nothing, but (at best) has removed objections to its 
own first principle or fontal error. It is a system of 
hypotheses devised to make apparently tenable the 
single principle or principles, which thus are its 
conclusion as well as its basis. What is this fontal 
error? 

It is nothing else (as I shall proceed to show) 
than treating Existence as an object of direct instead 
of reflective perception. Existence is by this means 
made an absolute, taken as something known because 
familiar, as something of which we know that it exists 
without having any knowledge of what it is. In one 
word it is the assertion of existence as a Thing-in- 
itself. To know anything about what such existents 
are, since we have by hypothesis cut them oflP from 
ordinary knowledge, requires a supernatural inter- 
vention, in other words a Revelation. Thus the basis 
of Church philosophy and scientist philosophy is the 
same. Both proceed from the same fontal error, of 
putting direcif consciousness in the place of reflective. 
And both are equally opposed to the Philosophy of 
Reflection. 

The whole of ordinary knowledge bears this reve- 
lationary stamp, bears the character of a ^covery of 
something absolute, separate from the mind that dis- 
covers it. The mind itself is known in the same 
fashion. Here stands the mind, there other existents. 
It also is an absolute, and is known to itself as such ; 
we are supposed to know that we have a mind, before 
we know what that mind is like. The mind is re- 
vealed to itsrif, and other existents to the mind. In 
ordinary knowledge there is h«ld to be a certain 
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machinery by which this revelation is effected ; the 
Tji" mind works in certain ways, works by means of a 
certain set of most abstract concepts, by which it 
“cognises” the “essence,” the “real ground,” the 
“ substantia,” of itself and of other existents. The 
correspondence between these concepts and the 
“essence” of the existents, — how comes it about, 
what guarantees it ? Nothing. This is what I mean 
by calling it a revelation. Both the that and the ^hat 
of existents, as well mental as bodily, are revealed jin 
this sense. For these existents are first assumed as 
existing per se, (revelation the first) ; and next they 
are cognised by means of concepts assumed to cor- 
respond to their real and inmost nature, (revelation 
the second). 

This being supposed to be the character of ordi- 
nary knowledge, it is easy and indeed necessary to 
apply the same rule to supra-ordinary, to the ^ow- 
ledge of the unseen world. In ordinary knowledge 
we have a content of sense perceptions to begin with, 
to which our knowledge of real existents by means 
of concepts is applicable. In supra-dTdinary know- 
ledge, we have the knowledge of rea) existent!? by 
means of concepts to begin with, the content of that 
knowledge must be supplied from elsewhere. It 'is 
supplied by Revelation, in the usual sense of the term ; 
a revelation from the Beings of the unseen world, a 
revelation not to the bodily but to the mental eye. 

The whole weight of thb theory rests, not on the 
posubility of this latter revelation from the unseen 
to the seen world, but on the possibility of the two 
former revelations (so called by me) ; in other words, 
on the truth of the theory of cognition which it in- 
vidves. The question is — Do we cognise, by most 
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abstract concepts, the “ essence,” the “ real ground,” 
of existents ? Or is this essence, this real ground, a 
■pure fiction, resulting from an hypothesis, from an 
hypothetical mode of cognition, adopted to explain 
the &ct of knowledge on the assumption of a sepa- 
ration between the thing knowing and the thing 
known? The gist of the whole matter is in the 
analysis of the phenomenon of cognition. 

Once assume the separateness, as well as the dis- 
tinctness, of things knowing and things known ; once 
assume that existeuts are absolute, things-in-them- 
selves, objects of direct and not of reflective percep- 
tion ; and almost any hypothesis to account for their 
combination in cognition will become plausible. 
They, or the words which stand for them, are so 
clearly combined in cognition, that the mind is 
tempted to regard as superfluous any theory as to 
how ^they are combined ; we are impatient of expla- 
nations of a fact, which as a fact is so obvious. Idle 
futilities, word-making and word-fighting, we exclaim 
in disgust. Meantime the Scholastic goes on his way 
rejoicing, with his assumption as good as granted, 
hiiSi theory as good as received, the scholastic philo- 
s^hy- as good as established; at any rate enabling 
him to make the claim, that the doctrines of the 
Church have the support of reason and of philosophy. 


§ 2. llie only church that has a philosophy distinct 
from, but yet wholly at the service of, its theology, 
is I believe the Church of Some. Its philosophy is 
the scholasticism of St. Thomas Aquinas; which 
within that church flounshes in full vigomr, although 
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not much regarded by the rest of the world, which 
from the era of the Renmssance downwards has pre- 
ferred to philosophise without the trammels of a 
foregone conclusion. Perhaps no better authority on 
the nature and scope of this scholasticism could be 
found than the able and learned work of Father 
Kleutgen, “The Philosophy of the Foretime De- 
fended a work which, although primarily directed 
against dissidents from this pure philosophy v^hin 
the fold of the Church, yet combats their arguments 
by exhibiting in its completeness the whole edifice of 
scholasticism from base to roof. 

The “Philosophy of the Foretime” has three 
main divisions.* The first treats of the Intellectual 
Perceptions (VorateUungen), and of Realism, Nomi- 
nalism, and Formalism, in other words, of the Theory 
of Cognition. The second treats of the basis of 
philosophy, that is, of Certitude ; of the Principles of 
Thought; and of Method. The third treats of the 
content, or truths established by philosophy, includ- 
ing them under the four heads. Existence, Nature, 
Man, and God. The doctrine of Cerfitude, which is 
here treated in the second place, is that part of the 
whole system which prepares the ground for ^e 
doctrine of Revelation. ‘Hence it often holds the 
foremost place with Scholastic writers; for instance 
in Father Balm^s’ Philosophic Fondamentale ;* and 

^ Die Fhilosophie derVorzeit vertheidigt von Joseph Kleutgen, 
Priester der Gesellschaft Jesu. Zugabe zur Theologie der Vorzeit.” 
2 vols. 8vo. Munster 1860 — 1868. With several Appendices 
(BeUagen). 

^ Work cited, Introduction, Vol. I, p. 22-3. With the Table of 
Giptents. 

s Fhilosophie Fondamentale par Jacques Balm^s. Traduite de 
TEspagnol par Ed. Maaec. Paris, 1852, 
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the Introduction to Mr. Ward’s Treatise on Nature 
and Grace.^ And it forms the entire content of Dr. 
Newman’s acutely argued work, The Grammar of 
Assent, certitude being a complex assent.® 

But the true place of the doctrine of Certitude in 
a complete system of scholasticism is, I think, where 
Father Eleutgen sets it, that is, in dependence on the 
general theory of cognition. For we find that, when 
the truth of our certitude comes into question, this 
has its basis only in the doctrine of self-cognition, of 
that cognition of our own “essence” (Wesen)^ where- 
by we are supposed to know, not only that we know 
anything, but also that we know the truth in that 
knowledge. In other words, the doctrine of Certi- 
tude depends on the kind of knowledge we have of 
our own being. 

Thus we read in Father Eleutgen : “ But we find 
in tlje Foretime also the express doctrine, that the 
mind is made capable of Certitude solely by this, by 
its cognising not merely its activity but also its 
essence (Wesen). Indeed it is just this which St. 
Thomas means specially to prove in the passage above 
cited. We become certain by this, namely, by cog- 
nising the truth of our cognising, that is, the agree- 
ment of our thought with the existence (Sein) of 
things. But this the mind could not do, if it cognised 
merely its activity, and not also the nature of that 
activity; again it can cognise this nature of its 
activity only because it cognises the nature of the 
active principle, i.e., itself; having the insight {einse- 

^ On 17'atute and Giaoe. By William George Ward, D.Fh. 
Book L London, 1860. 

* An Essay in aid of a Gimnmar of Assent. By John Henry 
Hevman,I>.D. 2nd edit. 1870. See Part n. Ch. 7. p. 203. 
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hend) that it Kes in its essence (Weaen) to cognise 
things as they are.”* 

The whole question of the basis of certitude de- 
pends, then, upon the nature of self-consciousness and 
of self-cognition, that is, speaking generally, of the 
phenomena of Reflection. The doctrine of Reflection 
is one upon which Scholasticism very highly prides 
itself. It claims to have insisted on the Cartesian 
Cogito long before Descartes. Thus we read : “ n is 
made a merit of Descartes’ to have recognised that 
self-consdousness comes to pass, not by a logical 
inference, but by a simple mental insight (Gmtesblick). 
Our readers however will not fail to see, that this is 
the very thing enunciated in the doctrine of St. 
Thomas just expounded.”* And again: “This his 
doctrine” [that of St. Thomas] “is however in the 
fullest accordance with the whole cognition theory of 
the Scholastics, and that view of the return of the 
mind upon itself was so general, that they were wont 
to designate the mind, in contradistinction to sense, 
as principium, quod super se ipsum reflcotitur, or 
more briefly : principium reflexivum.”^’ 

Now it is in this very theory of Reflj^tion, ifre 
scholastic theory 9£ it, that I shall attbmpt to inalre 
good my objection made above, that the Scholastics 
treat existence as an object of direct instead of re- 
flective perception. They do so by assuming the mind 
as a substance before it is known in reflection ; whereby 
it becomes of small importance what may afterwards 


* Phil. 4 Voizeit, § 107. VoL L p. 186. See also another paas- 
age to the same effect, § 297. VoL I. p. 490. " Wir haben ohm 
veTSSommen-— — 

* Work cited, $ 105. VoL I, p. 182. 

» Work cited, \ 107. VoL I. p. 187. 
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be held concerning the reflexive functions of the sub- 
stance so assumed. Unless indeed it were to be found, 
that reflection furnished that the original as- 
sumption was true, and that the mind was such a 
substance as they allege. But this is a proof which 
never comes. Their mental substance, or principle 
(Prinzip) as it is very fi%quently called, is an assump- 
tion from beginning to end, an assumption bound up 
with their analysis of the reflective act, and then 
supposed to be proved by that analysis. It is a com- 
paratively easy task to combat scientists, who simply 
omit the phenomena of reflection from their purview; 
it is more difficult to disentangle truth from error in 
the views of such a writer as Mr. Lewes, with his 
partial insight into the nature of those phenomena. 
But it becomes a task of no common difficulty and 
delicacy, to discriminate and discard the assumption 
of absolute existents in a system which, being pro- 
fessedly based on reflection, must necessarily intro- 
duce the assumption in a manner to elude even the 
acute .vision of its own expositors. 

Father Meutgen begins his exposition of this 
branch of the subject as follows: ‘^The Scholastics 
tj^^Pj'wi^ ooe accord, that our soul cognises itself 
only through its activity, and not at all through in- 
tuition (Ans^uung) of its essence.”^ It is then no 
intuition, intellectual intuition of the nature of the 
mind, that is maintained by scholasticism. Father 
Kleutgen puts aside this view at the outset. 

He then proceeds to distinguish two things, self- 
consciousness, or actual {unrklich) knowledge of con- 
scious states, “ die blosse Er&ssung unsers concreten 
und individuellen Seins,” and self-cognition, ^*Er- 
» PhiL d. Vomit, § 102. VoL I. p. 176. 
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kenntnisB unserer Natur d. i., der Beschaffenheit dieses 
Seins;”* the perception of our existence and the cog- 
nition of its nature. Self-consciousness gives us the 
fdct of our existence, “doss wir sind;” we perceive 
our own “ activity it is a further question, what is 
requisite to tell us what that existence is, “ woe wir 
sind.”® The mere presence of the soul to itself does 
not suffice to tell us this. “ True, we distinguish, in 
the consciousness of our self which we get by xhis 
presence, our existence (iSefn) from our thought 
(Denken); aye, self-consciousness first arises in and 
by {durcK) this distinction. For we cannot appre- 
hend the thought as our thought, without opposing 
our existence to our thought. He that says, I think^ 
refers thereby the thought which he perceives to him- 
self as the Subject and Ground of it. But since we 
at any rate know of this Subject and Ground only 
by means of the activity which is in and comes from 
it, therefore its nature {Beschaffenheit) also can only 
be inferred by us from the nature of its activity.”* 
Here, then, I observe we see opened two branches 
of the enquiry ; the first, how we come to think our 
self as subject and ground of our thoughts, in mere 
self-consciousness; the second, how we come to kno^ 
the nature of this subject and ground. Father 
Eleutgen does not make this observation ; he passes 
at once to the second of these questions, without 
noticing that there are two, and that he leaves the 
first unanswered, apparently assuming, as something 
quite obvious and familiar, that mere self-conscious- 
ness includes the notions of Subject and Ground. 

^ Phil. d. Vorzeit, § lOS. VoL L p. 178. 

‘ Work cited, § 104. Yol I. p. 180. 

* Same passage contiimed. 
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He goes at once to the second question. “ he 
says, “we would know its nature” of our think- 
ing] “we must first sever it from its content, the 
thought {den Gedardceri) from the thing thought, and 
then strip it of everything which, is accidental to it. 
Then first, when we have apprehended it by means 
of this abstraction, can we cognise on one side its 
difference from sense cognition, on the other its 
dependence upon it, and thereby its own proper 
nature.”* The same holds good, he says, of will as 
well as thought; and these together open the way to 
a knowledge of the nature of the human being. “ For 
since we have now apprehended it as a Subject in 
which, and as a Principle out of which, this thinking 
and willing comes, we infer (erschliessen) from this as 
well its immateriality as its substantial union with 
the body, and the many other truths which stand in 
necessary connection with these. For which reason 
St. Thomas says, that the soul comes to the cognition 
that it exists by its mere presence in its own activity, 
but comes to the cognition what it is only by careful 
and acute investigation. And he appeals at once to 
experience. For if the soul cognised by that its pre- 
sence, not only that, but also what, it is, then this 
cognition would be just as easy, clear, and certain, as 
the other. But no one has ever doubted, and no one 
can doubt, whether he exists, lives, or thinks ; while 
we find out how the living, thinking, and willing 
principle in us is constituted, only by painstaking 
enquiry, and in this enquiry are exposed to the danger 
of error and of doubt.”* 

Now the whole of this reasoning really belongs 

» PhiL d. Voraeit, § 104. Vol. Lp. 181. 

* Same paasage contiiwed. 
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to what I have called the first branch of the enquiry., 
— ^namely, how we come to think or imagine ourself 
as subject and ground of our thoughts in mere self- 
consciousness. It is this which gives us (if anything 
does) the conception of the soul as a substance at all, 
— an immaterial substance as we infer afterwards. 
Now I maintain, that to know that we exist is not 
identical with knowing that we are a 
know the latter would be to know something of what 
we are. But in the passages quoted, the knowledge 
that we are & substance is identified with the knowledge 
that we exist; and all the undoubted self-evidence of 
this existence is attributed in consequence to the 
notion of the substance which is supposed to exist. 
The soul as a substance, as the subject and ground 
of thought,” as Father Eleutgen puts it, is not a self- 
evident thing. It is the feelings and thoughts, which 
are the content of perception in self-consciousness, 
that are self-evident ; and these it is that give us the 
whatness, not of the “ principle” of self-consciousness, 
but of self-consciousness itself. The scholastics as- 
sume that it is possible to know that a thing exists 
without knowing anything of what the thing is. For 
they reckdn the substantialiiy of the thing to its thatr 
ness instead of to its whatness. And then, since no 
conscious being can deny that his consciousness 
exists, they claim the admission as evidence of the 
substantiality of consciousness, evidence of what 
ought properly to be called the nature of the thinking 
principle. 

Nor does it make their case a bit the stronger to 
show, as Father Eleutgen does, that they use almost 
the very words of Descartes’ Cogito ergo sum. For 
the question is not whether those words are used or 
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qot, since they are of difficult interpretation; the 
question is, what sense the user attached to them.^ 
Descartes used them to recall attention to the pheno- p 
mena of reflection ; to make the interpretation of the 
mm depend on the cogito, and not like the scholastics 
to make the interpretation of the a)gito depend on the 
mm ; to bring the as yet unanalysed eadstence under 
the grasp of subjective thought^ not to subordinate 
subjective thought to the unanalysed and therefore 
absolute existence; in short, as 1 have argued in a 
previous chapter, to equate me with perdpi, not to 
equate either esse as a whole (as some idealists would), 
nor yet any mode of it (as the scholastics would), 
with perdpere. 

But it may possibly be argued, that I am wrong 
in supposing the Scholastic theory to identify the 
substance with the that, the mere existence, of the 
soul ; but that on the contrary it considers it as one 
of the first traits thought (in thinking the soul), or as 
the basis of its whatness. ‘ You must admit, they 
may say, that phenomena have some ground of con- 
sistency and* connection, that actions suppose some 
agent, attributes some substrate. This ground, agent, 
pr substrate, (call it what you will), is, they may 
urge, the first thing in thought, the first grasp we have 
of perceived phenomena, and is not due to the pheno- 
mena as such. We have, then, in all thought as its 
basis, they may say, this concept of substrate or ground 
or agent. Everything must have some ground; the 
universality of the notion makes it quite indifferent 
whether we count it to the thatness or to the whatness 

^ A discussion (in which I took part) on the true meaning of 
Descartes’ Cogito wW be found in Mind, No& IV. p. 568. and Y. 

p. 126. 
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of any particular thing. The only question is, in the 
case of any particular thing, what is the next deter- 
mination of this ground. Some ground it must hare ; 
thb question is, of what sort. Now, in the case of 
thought, this ground cannot possibly be material, for 
thought is very different from sense. ^ It reiftains 
therefore that it is an immaterial ground, in other 
words a mental substance, (geistige Substanzy 

My reply to such an argument is the followSig. 
Let us suppose, for argument’s sake, that the notion 
of substance is not assumed in perceiving or stating 
the mere fact of existence, but that it is the first 
basis laid in thought supervening on that perception. 
In this case, there is much more in the notion of sub- 
stance than is either requisite to explain the phe- 
nomena, or than can be found in them. As the 
Scholastics themselves admit, our conception of bodies 
is derived from their accidents,* and our conception 
of souls from their actually perceived activity.® But 
whence comes the notion of substances underlying 
these attributes and activities? It cannot, at least 
in this place, be alleged that the notioil is an innate 
or connate a prion concept in the soul; for this would 
imply that the souWas known to be a substance, and 
we are now enquiring how this very piece of know- 
ledge first arises. Without the prior notion of sub- 
stance, the dependent notion of a priori^ innate or 
connate, concepts is unavailable. This is just where 
Kant’s theory went to pieces. He would have such 
concepts, and yet would not allow the soul to be a 
wibstance. But here it is the position of the argu- 

, 1 See the passage quoted above at p. 186. 

* Work cited, § 44. Vol. I. p. 70. 

* In passage already cited at p. 184. 
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ment which prohibits our bringing in the notion of 
substance, simply because it is the notion the origin 
of which is in question. 

Unless, then, we suppose, ks I argued above, that 
the assumption of ^stance was made along with the 
perception of mere existence, I do not see what suffi- 
cient ground there is for bringing in that notion at 
all. 1 see indeed abundant opportunity for the mind’s 
inventing the notion, by hasty abstraction, from phe- 
nomena; but 1 see no functions actually performed, 
no phenomena actually taking place, which neces- 
sarily demand the notion of substance, and no other, 
to explain their existence. All the functions of a 
supposed substance are performed equally well, for 
bodily attributes, by space, which is really found in 
phenomena; and for thought activities, all are equally 
well performed by time, which is also a reality. 
Sp%ce and time are universally found in these two 
sorts of phenomena, and the particular space and 
particular time which they occupy may easily come 
to be regarded as their substrates, so soon as we 
pass from p&ception to thought. They are besides 
immaterial substrates, if this should be thought an 
|dvantage. 

The elements, time and space, then, not only 
enable us to imagine a substance if we choose to do 
so, but, when this capacity of theirs is perceived, they 
supply its place, they perform the function in philo- 
sophy which the notion of substance was invented to 
perform. Philosophy, when once it has perceived 
the value of time and space as elements of percep- 
tion, can dispense altogether with the notion of sub- 
stance; and this is what the system of philosophy, 
which I now propose, has for the first time done. 
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In the next place I must remark, that I do not 
see the cogency of the argument for the immateriality 
of the ground of thought, derived from the differ- 
ence of thought from sense. Material means, in its 
true sense, any sort of feeling, the material element 
in consciousness. In this signification, thought is 
not more immaterial than sense ; both are material, 
inasmuch as both contain feeling. But what is the 
sense in which the terms material and immaterial 
are used in the argument now under consideration ? 
'It is this. An “immaterial principle” is described 
as “a principle which, although as life-form it makes 
perfect another thing, the body, yet is in its exist- 
ence {Sein) independent of this thing. And the 
argument is, — Sense is dependent upon the body, 
thought is not dependent upon it, except mediately, 
so far as it is dependent upon sense. “ And because 
this activity of the soul” [sense cognition] “ip so 
bound to the organ of the body that it fully operates 
(dch voUzieht) in that organ, therefore the sense per- 
ception ( Vbrstellung) can be only a material one. 
But at the basis of every intellectual ‘cognition, on 
the contrary, there lie perceptions which contain 
nothing material, and which therefore cannot be 
formed in any bodily organ.”* 

This seems to me a string of assumptions. It is 
an assumption, that there exists in Ihe body a “prin- 
ciple” independent of the body. It is an assumption 
that sense perceptions are themselves material be- 
cause jproduced by means of material organs. It is 
an assumption that there are perceptions differing 
from these in being incapable of being formed in any 

1 PbiL d. Yoneit, § 108. Yol. L p. 187-8. 

* Work died, § 28. Yol I p. iS. 
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bodily organ. Indeed it may be said that they are 
not put forward by the Scholastics in any other cha- 
racter; for they occur, with much more to the same ^ 
effect, in explanation of the third and last of the 
three fundamental propositions {Grundsdtze) with 
which Father Kleutgen begins the work which we 
have been discussing. Here then we may expect 
some light to be thrown on the tenability of the 
whole Scholastic philosophy. 

.... These three fundamental propositions are: 

“First Proposition ; Cognition arises by an image 
of the thing known being produced in the thing 
knowing, by or from (vom) the thing knowing and 
the thing known.”* 

“ Second Proposition : The thing known exists 
in the thing knowing after the fashion of the thing 
knowing.”* 

“Third Proposition: Cognition is the more per- 
fect^ the farther removed the cognising principle is in 
point of nature (m seinem Sdn) from materiality.”® 

Vague and indeterminate assumptions indeed are 
these, which, •like the much more modest Causa Sui 
of Spinoza, require that we should know what is to 
be understood by them, before we give our assent. 
The two clauses of the First Proposition are expressly 
called Axioms^ by Father Kleutgen ; and we thus 
find that we are expected to assume as axjpmatic 
the separateness of the two things, the knowing and 
the known, as two independent existents; and the 
image produced as a third thing intermediate be- 
tween them. “According to the proposition of Scho- 
lasticism which we are considering, cognition presup- 

iFhiLd.yoneit,yoLI.p.26. • Woik cited, yol. I. p. 41; 

^ Work cited, yoL I. p. 84. * Work cited, yoL L p. 26. 
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poses not merely, activity on the part of our mind, 
but also some influ^ce or other on the part of the 
object.”^ The method of direct perception, as dis- 
tinguished from reflective, is hereby asserted and 
adopted. And we see by the plainest evidence, of 
how little worth is the vaunt of Scholasticism, quoted 
above, that it is based on reflective cognition. 

This assumption of the First Proposition leads at 
once to a “ difliculty,” as might have been expeo^d. 
“ But how is it possible that material things should 
exercise this producing influence on the immaterial 
mind? This question leads us to the greatest diffi- 
culty in the theory of cognition.”* Just so. Their 
first “axiom” lands them in their “greatest diffi- 
culty.” And a very great difficulty it undeniably is, 
and one which meets the separatists at every turn, 
in difierent shapes, according as they shift the hem 
of the meeting between the two concurrent agents; 
its hem 1 mean in the phenomena of cognition, 
whether it lies between thing and sense perception, 
between sense perception and. imagination, between 
imagination and intellects posshUis, between intel- 
lectm possibUis and intellectm agem. At whatever 
point mind meets matter, these two agencies must 
act on each other, if they are to produce anything ih 
conjunction; and yet according to Scholasticism no- 
thing jnaterial can afiect with change an immaterial 
being;* nor can a bodily organ possibly take up into 
itself an immaterial image.^ 

I think I have now established my point, that 

^ FhiL d. Vorzeit, Vol. I. p. 32. * Work cited, Vol. L p. 33. 

* Work cited, ToL I. p. 126. The dictum appears as used hy 
an olgeetai^ but appealed to by him os an admitted principle. 

'* Work dted, YoL I. p. 43. 
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the fontal error of Scholasticism consists in treating 
existence as an object of direct instead of reflective 
perception. It starts with object and subject s^a- 
rate^ and this involves the absolute, or mutually inde- 
pendent, existence of each of them. This method is 
common to Scholasticism and to the positive sciences ; 
but it is in place in science, out of place in philoso- 
phy. To apply it in philosophy is to make entities of 
abstractions, to treat the supposed hidden ‘‘essences” 
and “substances” of phenomena as if they were real 
things, “ real grounds,” verce caxiscB ; to change phi- 
losophy, not indeed into science, but into a science of 
phantasms. 


§ 3. But let us turn in another direction. The 
errof now signalised, though fontal in Scholasticism, 
is bv no means left behind at the source; it affects 
the whole stream from the source downwards. It 
reappears in another shape, apart from cognition of 
self, in the doctrine of Certitude as treated by Father 
Kleutgen. It is visible in his manner of dealing 
\^th certain “ truths,” which are asserted, and saving 
the separatist assumption truly asserted, to be such as 
it is immoral to deny. 

“ That there is such a thing as truth, and not only 
a truth of the senses, but a supra-sensible actuality; 
that there is a difference between the morally good 
and the morally evil ; that man must surely hope to 
attain the happiness for which he thirsts, by loving 
and practising the morally good ; that there is a su- 
preme Originator {Urheber) of aU things, and through 
him a moral world-order ; these truths, we say, are in 
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such wise revealed to man, in his reasonable nature 
itself, that it is sinful in him to doubt them.”^ 

Let us see how Father Kleutgen deals with an 
objection which he finds made by the school of 
Hermes to this view, an objection which he thus 
states : “ It is objected — ‘ that the fact of an involun- 
tary cognition of truth, arising fi*om the reasonable 
nature of man, is not denied, nor yet that this cogni- 
tion is accompanied by certitude ; only this is nibin- 
tained, that such a certitude can continue only until 
the mind begins to investigate the content and the 
ground of its cognitions, until, as Hermes says, re- 
fiection comes in. Then it is that man can no longer 
rest contented with that cognition which he has, 
without knowing whence it comes.’ ” Father Kleut- 
gen answers this objection as follows: “He cannot 
content himself, because he has a natural need of 
referring everything that he knows to its ultijnate 
grounds, by investigation, — this we too assert; he 
cannot content himself because all and every truth 
becomes uncertain to him before he has succeeded in 
referring it to its last grounds, — this it is which we 
deny.”* 

Observe the method of dealing with the objecting ; 
it is the absolutist method, the separatist method. 
He draws no distinction in the content of the truths 
themselves, but he denies that those truths, taken as 
they stand, become uncertain when we have begun 
to seek their ultimate groimd and before we have 
found it. The truths (he holds) are still certain to 
us, though we are seeking a reason for them. But 
surely to seek a reason for anything implies both 

* Phil A Yoizeit, VoL L p. 865. 

• WoA dted, VoL I. p. 869-870. 
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that we think it wants a reason, and also that we 
have not found it. Surely this is to be uncertain. 

The metaphysician’s treatment of the objection 
would be very different. He would seek to distin- 
guish, in the content of the truths themselves, a part 
which was immediately and constantly perceived and 
was therefore self-evident, and a part which was a 
judgment or a theory attaching to that immediate 
perception. He would analyse the proposed truth 
with this purpose, and if it did not at once yield an 
object of immediate perception which was incapable 
of further analysis, except into metaphysical ele- 
ments, he would repeat the analysis until such an 
ultimate object or objects of immediate percep- 
tion were arrived at. This object he would main- 
tain as that to which the certitude attached; and 
would assign to the various judgments, which were 
comlaned with it in the proposed truths, a degree of 
uncertainty greater or less according to the grounds 
on which they might respectively be supported. The 
metaphysical method is analytical. 

Scholasticism on the other hand will have its 
truths in the lump, in globo, to borrow an expression 
fr^m Dr. Newman. And why? Because the judg- 
ments, which are combined with the ultimate and 
immediately perceived certainties, make those cer- 
tainties into objects of direct perception, or absolute 
existents ; and furnish the enquirers by this means 
with finite bits of truth, so to speak, existents at 
once real and true in philosophy, and yet accommo- 
dated to the popular common sense, whidi knows 
nothing of reflective or philosophical perception. 
The world, its (sreator, the moral order, the soul of 
man, free wUl, and so on, are instances of such sup- 
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posed objects of direct perception, some of them 
sensible, others supra-sensible ; but all alike formed 
by clumping judgments with immediate percepts, and 
then claiming for the compound the inviolate certi- 
tude which in truth attaches only to its perceptual 
elements. 

By this way of clumping a perception with a 
judgment arises that confusing mode of speech 
which attributes truth as well as reality to tMngs. 
Truth and falsity are attributes only of judgments ; 
reality and unreality of things, that is, of percepts. 
And this is the Aristotelian doctrine. On the other 
hand let us see how the Scholastics, while recognising 
this doctrine, yet manage to obliterate it and attri- 
bute truth to things. “ Every thing (Sache) which 
exists is also we must admit {freilich) true; but it is 
true only by having reference to cognition, that is to 
say, that it is or can be cognised. Just so also is 
every true thing {Sachs) evident; but it is so by 
its truth becoming manifest.”^ Here truth is claimed 
as an attribute of things, notwithstanding that it is 
only made manifest by cognition, that is, by a pro- 
cess which includes judgment. And the claim is put 
forward as if it ware a concession, in the word freilicJi. 
But be it claim or concession, it cannot be granted in 
the full sense in which it is demanded It is not the 
case that every existent thing is true ; for, since it 
is true only in reference to cognition,” its permanence 
in thought, and not its existence merely, is what its 
truth consists in. Truth is not a qualify or attribute 
of its qua existent But more on this poitxt farther on. 

By this way of taking the matter, the step is 
tilr^y made from things as known to things^in- 
1 PhiL d. Yonait, YoL L |>. 484. 
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themselves, to absolute and separate existents. For 
judgment is thereby made into a perceptive instead 
of a conceptive operation, that is, into an operation 
which perceives, not the connection between percepts, 
but the inner nature of a single percept. Thus we 
read: “But just in this consists” [according to St. 
Thomas] “ the difference between intellectual cogni- 
tion and sense cognition, that the latter busies itself 
with certain external qualities, but the former presses 
on into the essence {Wesm) of the thing. For this 
essence is, even according to Aristotle, the appro- 
priate {dgenthundiche) object of the Beason. And 
what the sainted teacher here names the essence of 
the thing, up to which he says intellectual cognition 
presses forward, that he directly afterwards desig- 
nates as the hidden nature of a substanticd thing 
(Binges), hidden under the phenomena.”^ In other 
worjls more calculated to show the fallacy, — ^because 
intellectual cognition is a process which aims at dis- 
covering the nature and laws of phenomena, and can 
be characterised as having that for its proper object, 
therefore there exists a supersensible kernel in sensible 
objects, which supersensible kernel the intellect actu- 
^ly perceives. And yet this is not our old acquaint- 
ance, Intellectual Intuition? 

“ Jane Laml), that we danced with at Yichy 1 
What, is not she Jane % Then, who is she ?” 


§ 4. We are now prepared for the examination 
of that point in scholasticism which is the key of all 
the rest, which furnishes us with the basis of its 

1 Phil. d. Voraeit, VoL L p. 161-2. 
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doctrine of certitude, and of its doctrine of self- 
~ cognition, I mean its general doctrine of cognition. 
Here if anywhere is to be sought the reason which 
justifies the scholastic notion, that the “ substance,” 
which they maintain that we cognise intellectually, 
is a real existent. This doctrine of cognition 
is expounded in the second and fourth Chapters 
of the first Division of Father Kleutgen’s work ; 
its fiindamental trusts are given in the foilner, 
and its method delineated in the latter^ and chiefly 
in the first Section of the latter chapter, headed the 
Nature of Abstraction {Begriff der AhstracUor^. 

The second Chapter follows immediately upon 
the exposition of those three fundamental Proposi- 
tions already cited, and begins as follows: “Not 
merely outside of objects of sense do we think beings 
which are not perceived by sense, «.y., pure minds 
(Geister), but we think also, in the objects of qpnse 
themselves, something which is not perceivable by 
sense. For everything which we cognise by the 
senses, e.g.^ hardness, odour, sweetness, colour, shape, 
we think not as the thing, but as soniething in the 
thing, as that whereby the thing becomes perceivable, 
or is manifested tp us. Though therefore all that |s 
accessible to sense should undergo manifold change, 
the mind ceases not on that account to recognise the 
thing as the same. But just for this reason that the 
mind apprehends the different impressions, which 
sense receives, as consequences of a change which 
the thing undergoes, it is evident that it” [the 
mind] “thinks something else {rwch etwas anders) 
of or rather in the thing than what sense perceives, 
ndmely, a permanent something which is changed, 
and accordingly distinguishes from the changeable 
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phenomma (or accidents) the essence (or the sub- 
stance).”^ . 

Three remarks on this very striking passage. 
First, does it mean to assert that the substance is 
changeable or unchangeable ? What is the meaning 
of “a permanent something which is changed, ein 
Bleibendes das verandert If it is not changed, 

what connection can it have with the change in the 
accidents? If it is changed, why is it contradistin- 
guished from them as “ permanent” ? 

Secondly, observe the assertory and subjective 
evidence for this substance, “ unr dmhen," we think it 
Suppose we do ; suppose this is a correct account of 
what we actually do think; still, does this show that 
we are right in thinking this mass of contradiction? 
that, in spite of the contradiction, the permanent sub- 
stance, which is part of it, is a ^me thought? 

^Thirdly, observe the tacit assumption with which 
it begins, namely, that phenomena come before us at 
and from the first ready marked out into separate 
concrete things. We are supposed to find ourselves 
in a world of^eparate objects, to observe their changes, 
and to compare them with each other. Their sepa- 
ration is a datum. 

But now let us take another passage irom the 
same page. “The properties, states, phenomena, of 
a thing can undergo change of many kinds, without 
our having to suppose on that account a change of 
its substance ( Wesen) ; we think this also stiU the 
same. Just so we can perceive difference of many 
kinds in many individual things, and yet think these 
things by means of a representation {VorsteUur^), by 
means of that representation, 1 mean, which appre- 
1 PhU. d. Voiwit, VoL I. p. 63-64. 
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bends only the essence ( Wesm) common to all the 
~ individual things. These representations therefore 
are universal {allgemeine\ i.e., such that their object 
can be multiplied in actuality, or what is the same 
thing, their content (Inhalt) can exist in many 
things.”^ 

Observe the theocy; the substances of things of 
the same class are all precisely alike (so far as our 
thought is described as having gone at present), %nly 
di^erent numero; but the representation, the Vor- 
steUung, by which we think them, is one as well as 
the same, is an universal applicable to all the pre- 
cisely similar substances. We think by forming 
universal representations in the mind, each of which 
corresponds and is applicable to any number of sub- 
stances, aU precisely alike, or, if different, yet with a 
difference which has as yet escaped our notice. 

The exposition proceeds to describe the proce^^ of 
thought in the other branch of the case, that is, not 
of the substances in one class, but of the phenomenal 
properties and accidents in a substance. “ But 
not merely substances, which only reason cognises, 
but also all those properties, states, phenomena of 
these substances, which sense perceives, are though^ 
by the mind by means of universal representations 
{VorsteUungeri). These too the mind divides by means 
of these representations into genera and species, and 
in them too distinguishes accordingly the essential 
from the accidental.”® 

Observe the leap in the theory of substances. 
They, suddenly appear as cognised hy rea^on^ “ nur die 
Vemtmfi erkmnt." Before, it was “tea Ihink if only. 
Their existence poses now as an indisputable cogni- 
^ FbiL dm Yoizeity VoL L p. 54. ^ Same passage continued. 
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tion. Nor is this merely a passing inadvertence. *2?™’ 
We soon find it said, without any further reason but ^ 
a description of sense and imagination processes, 

“ According to this, the intellectual representations 
difier from the sensible in this, that the senses always 
perceive only what is individual (eimelnes\ and this 
only according to its external phenomma^ but the rea- 
son thinks beside the phenomena the eseence ( Weaen) 
also, and this, as well as those, by universal repre- 
sentations.”^’ 

Such being a general sketch of intellectual cog- 
nition, the question occurs, in what its distinctive 
nature is supposed by scholasticism to consist. Is it 
in the power of forming universal conc^tions in the 
mind simply? Or is it in the getting to the indi- 
vidual substances^ several in number, embraced by a 
single universal? Or is it finally in the insight, that 
the individual substances really exist and correspond 
to the universal conception? If the second or the 
third, some proof of the fact would be desirable. 

But on the contrary, the farther we read, the 
wider becomes the cleft between the universal and 
the substance ; the Wesen which is thought and the 
S^stanz which exists. “ The essence (Wesen) of the 
individual thing includes indeed no attributes but 
those of the species ; nevertheless something must be 
thought in it, without which it cannot be, and which 
can be in no other thing; that is to say, just that 
whereby it gets its individual determination. There 
is therefore in the individual things in any case 
(allerdings) something, which is essential to them as 
individual things. 

“ But do we cognise this? We cognise it at any 
1 Pha. d. VoBeit, V6L L p. 66-66. 
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rate (JreUich) so far as we see that a thing can indeed 
have its constitution (Bescliaffenheit) in common with 
others, and be perfectly like them; but that^it has 
Becessarily an existence (Sein) peculiar to itself, and 
common to no other thing.” ^ Then how can this 
existence be cognised by an universal f * * * 

“In any case however we understand that things 
could not be different from one another in number, 
if they had not, each of them, their own peculiar 
existence (/SWn), and had not, in it, something essen- 
tial (wesenUiehes) to them, which the concept of the 
species does not include in itself.”® 

Here then the substance escapes us altogether. 
We seemed to get hold of it originally, because we 
thought we knew something about it, that it was a 
permanent substrate and so on ; but now it appears 
that we cannot grasp it at all; even the universals 
fail us and fall short of the substance, which is dif- 
ferent in its content, as it now appears, and not only 
numero, in every individual thing. The substance 
was an individual object of thought, and not of 
sense; an individual thing thought, ’together with 
others, by an universal concept; — but now it appears 
that by this universal concept we cannot think indi- 
vidual substances at all, we can only think the species. 
These substances then, — what becomes of them? We 
cannot see them, and we cannot tiiink them; they 
exist neither for sense nor for thought. And we 
seem in danger of falling into Scotus Erigena’s way 
of thinking, “invenies ewrlca> omnino in omnibus, 
quae sunt^ per se ipsam incomprehensibilem non solum 
sensui, sed etiam intellectui esse.”® 

V Phil. d. Vorzeit, VoL I. p. 57. * Work cited, Vol. L p. 58. 

^ De Divis. Nat. lib. L § 25. 
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We can imagine the individual substances, how- 
ever, from analogy with the concrete individual 
things of sensible experience; and the imagination, 
though groundless, is not unattractive to some minds. 
It should be noticed, too, that the word substance is 
dropped in the passage last quoted, and replaced by 
the more vague and modest Sein. This, however, 
may be in order to embrace under one term the two 
cases of reasoning, namely, reasoning about the na- 
ture and laws of substantial things, and reasoning 
about the nature and laws of attributes apart from 
substances. 

I pass now to the exposition of the method by 
which the reasoning about substances is instituted 
and carried on ; tmd I turn to the first division of 
the fourth Chapter, headed Begriff der Abstraction.^ 
Cognition by abstraction is the name by which the 
scholastic theory designates the process. 

This process of cognition by abstraction is care- 
fully distinguished firom that of Locke, which is said 
to be an abstraction by means of comparison of sen- 
sible phenomena, beginning from the most special 
and rising to the most abstract and general deter- 
ipinations. “ So one argues against Locke, and 
supposing that the Scholastics also hold abstraction 
to take place by comparison of many sensible percep- 
tions ( Vorstdlungen), one believes that they, too, can 
be refuted in the same manner.”® 

The abstraction of the Scholastics is a severing, 
in thought, of the essential from the contingent; the 
reason thinks an individual thing, which sense per- 
ceives, thinks it e.g.^ as a stone, or as a tree; con- 

1 Phil. d. Vomit, VpL I. p. 109-118. 

* Work cited, VoL I, p, 1,14. 
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aiders in it only that which is common to aU stones 
~ or trees, and wliich on that very account is, in each 

which it is determined. 
This is the essentiality, Primip, or determining 
ground, of its manifested existence {Daseiri), and is 
always thought as in the stone or tree, not outside it, 
as Plato is said to have held ; “ and the apprehension 
of the individual thing by the abstract concept is on 
that account, though indeed imperfect, jet no?" un- 
true.”* 

This is then farther explained by distinguishing 
three degrees of abstraction ; 1st, abstraction merely 
from the accidents of the individual thing as this 
individual, retaining the properties which are com- 
mon to it with other bodies and are perceived by 
sense; 2nd, abstraction from sense perceptions, re- 
taining only the “ first attributes of all bodies,” mag- 
nitude, extension, and shape; 8rd, abstraction from 
what belongs to bodies as such, retaining only that 
by which non-bodies can be apprehended also, ( Vw- 
steUungm durch welche awh Unkorperliches aufgefassi 
toerden kann). “These are the highest concepts, 
existence, unity, substance, accident, faculty {Ver~ 
mdgen\ activity, farce, and so on. We have already 
remarked (No. 28. 63.) that no intellectual represen- 
tation whatever takes effect without these highest 
concepts, and for this reason too the degrees of ab- 
straction, which have been mentioned, must not be 
so understood as if, in forming concepts, we began 
with the first and proceeded to the second and third. 
Rather it is just the highest concepts that are the 
first by which the reason thinks eveiy kind of object.”^ 

* PhiL d. Voizeit, Vol. I p. 110. 

• Work cited, VoL L p. 111. 
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“We form, for instance, the concept of man, by 
thinking him first as being {Wesen) or thing, then as JX" 
living, then as sensitive, and finally as sensitive and 
reasonable being.”^ 

Of course the question must occur to every one, 
how come we in the first instance to apply the con- 
cept of existence {Sein), taking that as the most 
abstract and highest of all? Where do we get the 
notion from originally? How does it arise? The 
scholastic answer is ready; — ^we have a Faculty of 
Reason. The concepts come directly from that faculty, 
when applied to sense perceptions, (which, as I have 
already remarked, are supposed to be at and from 
the first ready made up into separate things). “ Ac- 
cording to St Thomas, the highest and simplest 
concepts are the first which we form.”® To think is 
to form concepts, and we have the faculty of thought. 

And the method is to proceed from the simplest to 
the more complex. “ Therefore we heard the Scho- 
lastics say, at the very outset of the first explanation 
of abstraction, that, as the eye perceives colours in 
the object, and the ear sounds, so the reason also 
apprehends in it that which is proper to it to cognise, 

J;he nature and essence. If now it is added to this, 
that the representation whereby we think the nature 
of the object is an universal one {allgemeine), stiU it 
is not meant by this, that we first seek in many 
things for what is common to them all, and think 
this as the essence of the individual thing, but that 
the thought (Gedanke), with which we apprehend the 
essence of the individual thing, at first includes only 
that which is conunon to it with many other things.”® 

1 Phil. d. VoBseit, VoL L p. 113. 

< Work cited, Vd. L p. 114. • Week dted, VoL L p. 116. 
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The comparison of reason to the eye and the ear 
makes us think of it as perceiving its “ proper” object, 
the substance^ by a sort of intellectual intuition. But 
this doctrine is, as we have seen, expressly repudi- 
ated, and it is claimed as a conceiving faculty or pro- 
cess, a thinking by general terms. Now I think the 
Scholastics of St. Thomas’ school arc in this dilemma, 
— either they must maintain that reason is a coimeiv- 
ing and not a perceiving faculty, and then they have 
no proof of the existence of a subetance, since that 
substance is individual in each concrete individual 
thing, while reason can give only general terms; or 
they must admit that reason is a perceiving faculty 
and has a direct perception of the individual sub- 
stances in the phenomenal things. And I suspect 
that it was chiefly the apprehension of this inevit- 
' able dilemma, in that remnant of scholasticism, the 
Leibniz-Wolflan philosophy, which drove Kant tOk his 
assumption of the Transcendental Categories of the 
understanding, as the sole means open to him of 
explaining the transition from the individual in per- 
ception to the general in thought, and so saving the 
reality of empirical objects. 

If this view i» correct, the only issue for thQ 
Scholastics from the dilemma I have proposed to 
them would be that issue in which they have been 
preceded by Kant, and in his case found impractic- 
able, namely, the assumption of a priori and trans- 
cendental forms of thought, to which their list of 
highest and simplest concepts just quoted would 
belong. Theirs is a case of arrested development. 
They have still to become in succession Cartesians, 
Leibnizians, and Kantians; then they will stand 
upon the threshold of philosophy. 
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§ 5. I pass in the next place to the scholastic 
theory of Truth, and to the relation between its ob- 
jective and subjective sources. The question is pre- 
eminently a metaphysical on6; its object -matter, 
truth, involving immediately and inevitably the two 
inseparable aspects, objective and subjective. Now 
what the Scholastics begin with separating they must 
find some means or other of combining ; they cannot 
end with things there, thoughts here, or they would 
have no philosophy at all. Accordingly, they con- 
ceive Truth (which it is the purpose of philosophy to 
discover) as consisting in the union of the two, the 
agreement of thought with thing. The question is, 
how does this union of separates take place, and is 
its product, truth, a thought or a thing? They 
have to ride, as it were, two horses round the ring at 
once. At one time truth appears “subjective,” at 
another “objective;” at one time it seems to exist 
because we cognise, since it is found originally only 
in judgments, not in single terms; at another because 
we cognise the ddng. 

Two passages from Father Kleutgen will show us 
the difficulty and its proposed- solution. Mrst the 
(^fficulty. “ Yet how do we get to the notions 
{VorsteUungen) of the True and the Good? By the 
consciousness of our own cognising and desiring, 
answers St. Thomas, and we may add that we get 
to the idea of the BeauMfd through this same con- 
sdousnesB of what we experience in ourselves. Trutii 
is primarily (zundcJist) a property of the cognising 
(des Erkennens), but a property the notion ( Yorstdlung) 
of which is obvious ergibt) to us at once frmn 
the nature of cognising. Cognition {die Erhnrdmss) 
is true by its corresponding to the thing (Sache). 


Book III. 
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§ 5 . 
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But what else is the cognising process itself but a 
mental seizing, an intellectual possession of the thing ? 
But we cannot apprehend it as such without cognising 
as it^ necessary property, that it agrees with the thing, 
and therefore is true. But when we think the true 
as something permanently existent (Bestehendes) out 
of us, and say, for instance, that we seek truth or 
know the true, then that first notion lies at the 
root of this conception. For we understand by th^s 
Truth, which we seek, nothing else than a thought 
or a proposition to which the actuality corresponds.”^ 
The nature of cognition, of the cognising operation 
itself, is to take possession of the thing. Cognition 
makes its own what was before not its own. Is, 
then, truth inseparable from cognition; are all cog- 
nitions true, or are some erroneous? And what 
is the criterion discriminating truth from error, or 
real from apparent cognitions? How do we know 
when we have really got possession of the thing f or 
that it is the right thing, of which we have got pos- 
session? A further question is thus opened by 
the scholastic account of truth, a question of analysis 
of the relation of thought to thing in cognitions 
that are true; and it is on this point that light 
required. 

But it is just here that the scholastic explanation 
fails us. Instead of giving us such an analysis, they 
give us a theory of the genesis of truth, assuming that 
the relation between thought and thing is a causal 
one, and assuming also that truth in cognition de- 
pends on something external to the cognition. If 
we turn back to the remarks explanatory of the first 
of those three fundamental propositions, which have 
* fliiL d. Yoneit, YoL L p. 107-108. 
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been already quoted, we shall find a general view of 
the nature of truth, which will bear me out in this 
statement We there read: ‘‘Just as there is in all 
things a conation {TM) not only to preserve but 
also to spread and propagate their existence {Sein\ 
so also there is in all a striving and a faculty to mani- 
fest themselves, to exist in others by this manifesta- 
tion, and so to propagate their ideal existence {Sein). 
In this faculty {Vermogeri) of manifesting themselves 
to the mind we may therefore find a cause ( Grund) 
why all things not only are, but also are tme. That 
is to say, truth is predicated of the existent on 
account of its relation to the cognition-power ; things 
therefore are true because in their actuality they 
correspond to the ideas of the creative mind; but 
they are also true, because they are adapted (geeignet) 
to produce in the created human mind a cognition of 
themselves.”* 

This passage must not, of course, be regarded aa 
an answer to the questions which I have raised above. 
No. I bring it' forward rather as containing the con- 
ception which prevents them from being fairly raised 
at all. For thereby the analytical question is shelved, 
a^d replaced by a question of genesis, by introducing 
the distinction between creator and created. But the 
introduction of a question of genesis is equivalent to 
and involves the assumption, that .truth in cognition 
depends on something external to the cognition. The 
question how we can lay hold in thought on anything 
wholly external to thought is replaced by an enume- 
ration of two cases or instances, which exemplify the 
supposed laying hold in thought; first, our thoughts 
being true when they correspond to things; second, 

^ Phil. d. Yonut, Yd. L p. S3. 
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things being true when they correspond to thoughts 
in the divine mind. 

We might also proceed to another instance, on 
the principle of operari seguitur me, and say that the 
thoughts in the divine mind are true because they 
correspond to the divine mind. We should then have 
the absolutist chain of truth complete. We know 
things because they first are; we know ourselves 
because we first are ; God knows Himself because He 
first is. Observe too the occurrence, in the passige 
quoted, of the notion of a self-manifesting faculty ; a 
notion which we have already found in several modem 
absolutists,* who urge that the source of existence is 
a power of self-manifestation. 

The covert passing over from the order of sub- 
jective analysis to that of empirical and objective 
genesis, which is effected by simply introducing the 
distinction of creator and created, is the logical 
machinery by which the absolutist theory of the 
nature of truth is erected. The metaphysician’s task 
must be to bring back the question to its true arena, 
by referring it to the tribunal of refleefion ; and this 
it is which I have attempted to do in previous Chap- 
ters, as well as in the present criticism of the opposi^ 
theory. 

Answer, properly speaking, to the questions I 
have raised there, is none; there is nothing but a 
repetition of the same views of cognition again, made 
to serve in place of one. The whole third Division 
of Father Kleutgen’s work is devoted to Certitude. 
And we find there at some length the distinction 
between actual and methodic doubt; that between 
objective and subjective ground of certitude; that 
^ AboTe, Chap. VII. p. 27 et seqq. 
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between its Rule {Norm) and its Ground {Grand)) 
and the question discussed and answered, how far jT* 
the human reason is infallible {untriiglich).- But the . 

whole result is no more than what we have already 
seen. The light that dwells in every man, dieses 
jedem Menschen inwohnende licht,” is the individual 
Reason. And this reason is* at once the rule (iViom) 
and the ground {Chrund) of the certitude in our ra- 
tional cognition, because the reason can make itself 
and its cognition an object of its own consideration.^ 

And this also sets limits to certitude, while securing 
certitude within them.* ‘‘Reason, says St. Thomas, 
cannot err in those judgments which are cognised 
from themselves, and thence comes the infallibility 
{Untriiglichkeit) of that which is inferred with certi- 
tude from first principles.”* All which would be 
undeniable, if only (and here is my objection), if only 
a particular and erroneous theory of cognition was 
not assumed to be spoken of in speaking of cognition ; 
if only a truly reflective act, and not a direct act 
caUed reflective, was intended by the term self-cog- 
nition. 

We have now before us the whole process of 
seholasticism in its reasoning on the question of 
truth as the ground of certitude. We possess certi- 
tude, it is argued, because we know that we know; 
and we know that we know, because we know ourself 
as the ground of our own knowing. This is the argu- 
ment from self-consciousness. But secondly, how do 
we know ourself? We know ourself as we know 
other “substances,” by an intellectual cognition the 
property of which is to cognise the “ essence” of indi- 

1 PhiL d. Voraeit, ToL L p. 453. 

* Work cited, VoL L p. 465. 
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vidual things. Thus the theory exhibits self-con- 
sciousness, or reflection, as a mode of direct con- 
sciousness, and makes it depend upon the direct 
coginition of the substance in the phenomena cog- 
nised. But this substance, as I have shown, is a 
pure assumption; therefore so is its cognition; and 
the assumption is made by adopting the direct 
method, which clumps judgment with perception, 
instead of the reflective, in the case of .objects ^ot- 
ourselves; and in the case of self, by clumping the 
reflective and the direct methods together, that 
is, by assuming a substantial as the object cog- 
nised. 

The basis of certitude is thus laid in the cognition 
of self ; and the basis of the cognition of self in the 
cognition of objects generally. But the cognition of 
objects generally is the cognition of their “ substance,” 
the faculty of intellectual cognition being of such a 
nature as to know the “ essence” of things. And the 
ultimate assumption at the basis of the whole fabric 
is this, that we have such a faculty. This no doubt 
is what is meant by the claim of scholasticism, that 
it supplies a “guarantee of actuality,” (eine Burg- 
schaft fur die WirUichkeit)} It proves the reality pf 
presentative percepts by connecting them as pheno- 
mena with the noumenal “substances” which the 
intellect cognises. The supposed cogniUm of nou- 
menal substances is the real basis of the scholastic 
philosophy. 

But what an empty notion is this, that presenta- 
tive percepts require a guarantee I It is they that 
are the guarantee of everything else, representations, 
concepts, ideas, theories, philosophies. For all must 
^ FhiL d. Yoneit, VoL I. p. 467. 
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not only start from presentations, but also be verified 
by them, if verified at all. Theories do not verify 
facts, but facts theories. How groundless is the fear 
of making philosophy tmreal, or of not securing it 
against being so, by giving up the notion of Absolute 
Existents behind phenomena. As if the absence of 
thb notion could make philosophy unreal; as if (sup- 
posing there was not such an existence) our holding 
that there was could remedy the evil, and make 
philosophy real again. And in what, after all, does 
the proposed guarantee for the actual consist? In 
the assumption of another acbmlity behind it. 

Consider again too, in this connection, the scho- 
lastic definition of Truth, which is also the current 
definition, the definition of popular philosophy, being 
that of the direct mode of consciousness as distin- 
guished from the reflective. That definition is — the 
agreement of our thought of things with the things 
themselves. But the question is and always must 
be, — How do we know things except by thought? 
Answer, We do not. How then can we know that 
they agree with thought? Answer, Only so far as 
one thought agrees with another. Hence the defini- 
tion of Truth which modem philosophy proposes ; — 
the agreement of thought with itself, after the most 
complete examination of its content. This provides 
for the verification of representations, and of theories 
of any kind, by presentations, since that is included 
in the term examination. And it is a definition 
which embraces truth both scientific and philoso- 
phical 

Observe, too, the difference of place which truth 
holds in philosophy, acem’ding as it is defined in this 
way or in that. In the definition given by modem 
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Philosophy, truth is an «ieaZ, a state of knowledge 
which is the gocd of enquiry. In its scholastic defini- 
tioh, it is the starting pointy being assumed to be 
known at first and always by intellectual cognition, 
which is a faculty for cognising “essences.” Not 
that truth is represented by scholasticism as perfect 
or complete from the first, any more than it is by 
modem philosophy ; but that it starts with a particu- 
lar piece of truth ready made in every case, namely, 
that its object is a “ substance and although there 
is room for indefinite perfection in the knowledge 
attainable of the nature of substances, yet the notion 
of substance can never be transcended or got rid of, 
and is the object of truth at the end of all enquiry, 
as it was at the beginning. We have, in short, by 
this view of truth and this assumption of substances, 
the universe broken up into particular existents; for 
every substance is a particular existent, and ^uch 
existents are the ultimate components of the uni- 
verse, and known to be so on the scholastic theory of 
cognition. 


j6. § 6. The full exhibition of the Scholastic theory 

must be sought in systematic works such as that of 
Father Eleutgen, which I have now been criticising. 
From this it has been seen, that the doctrine of Certi- 
tude depends upon the doctrine of cognition generally, 
through the medium of cognition of self. Neverthe- 
less, as already noticed, we sometimes find that a 
doctrine of Certitude is put forward as having a basis 
of its own, carrying its own evidence ^ong with it, 
without any reference, explicit at least, to the theory 
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of cognition generally. This is the case in Mr. 
Ward’s Philosophical Introduction to his Nature and 
Grace, already cited. Whether his theory of Certi- 
tude by Intuition is compatible or not with Father 
Kleutgen’s exposition of the scholastic theory of 
“cognition by abstraction,” I will not attempt to 
decide. But it will be clear, 1 think, to any reader 
of it, that it stands on a basis quite independent of 
that theory. 

It is a real pleasure to read Mr. Ward’s writings, 
not only from the perfect lucidity of their style, but 
from the conviction which they inspire of the perfect 
sincerity of the writer. It is with Mr. Ward’s writings 
as it is with Dr. Newman’s; they are writings that 
kindle the desire of agreeing with them; and they 
leave behind them the keenest regret that agreement 
should be impossible. I only hope that my argument 
against Mr. Ward’s theory may catch some breath of 
that spirit of kindliness and courtesy which pervades 
his exposition of it. 

The Section which I am about to criticise is 
entitled “ Oft Intuitions and on the Principles of Cer- 
titude.”^ It begins by distinguishing “judgments of 
^consciousness” from “ju<lgments of intuition.” Judg- 
ments of consciousness express “the mind’s reflection 
on its own actually present experience ;” e.g.^ that I 
am now feeling cold. Judgments of intuition are 
more than this, but yet not inferential. Four in- 
stances are given of them. 1. I remember that, say 
half an hour ago, 1 felt cold; 2. My judgment that if 

^ On Nature and Grace. Philosophicid Introduction. Chapter I. 
Sect. I. p. 6. Parts of this same Section have been already criti- 
cised in Chapter IV. VoL L pp. 3H and 274, 'to which I would 
beg the reader to refer. 
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the premisBes are true, then the conclusion is true; 
3. Mathematical Axioms; 4. My judgment that there 
are external objects. Such intuidve judgments, it is 
said, may be true or may be Mse ; it is as immediate 
aifd yet not inferential, immediate and yet more than 
judgments of consciousness, that they are called in* 
tuitive. So much for the explanation of the term.^ 
We now come to the question as to the truth or 
falsity of such intuitive judgments. The sceptical 
position is stated to be, that “no intuitive judgn^nt 
can possibly carry with it its own evidence of truth.”® 
The contradictory of this position is what Mr. Ward 
calls the Principle of CerUtude, namely : “ ‘ it is fully 
possible that intuitive judgments may carry with 
them their own evidence of truth.' And this propo- 
sition may well be called the Principle of Certitude ; 
because, unless we confidently maintain it, it will be 
impossible consistently to recognise the certainty (or 
even approximation to certainty) of any one thing, 
beyond our actually present experience. If this 
principle were untrue, our knowledge would be less 
than that of the brutes; it would be strictly confined 
to the mind’s reflection at each instant on its own 
existing consciousness. We could not compare e.g. 
our present consciousness with our past ; for unless 
the Principle of Certitude were true, we could not 
even guess what our past consciousness has been. 
Much less, as is evident, could we even contemplate 
comparing our own consciousness with that of 
others.”® 

* (hi IT^atnie and Grace, p. 5-7. And again p. 39-40. 

* Workeited, p. 9. 

* Work eited,' p. 18. And see this e^Mtnded and enforced from 
p.26 to 33. 
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Now what reply is there to this argument, that 
there may he judgments which are intuitions of 
truth? In the first place I reply — Observe the 
term in the statement of the principle. It is not 
expressly defined; but it is abundantly clear from 
expressions which precede it, that it is intended to 
adopt the usual definition, ‘agreement of thought 
with thing,’ without question asked, — what are 
things except as thought. - The ambiguity of the 
term, whether latent in the definition or in the word, 
covers the assumption of a real, separately objective, 
existence in the object-matter of the judgments which 
are recognised as true. Thus in the explanations 
which Mr. Ward gives of his four instances of in- 
tuitive judgments, what he urges is, that in these 
cases we do not merely say ‘I am impressed with 
the feeling;’ ‘I cannot help thinking;’ but we state 
con^dently ‘ the proposition is true ;’ the judgment, 
he argues, in these cases is not svbjective but objective, 
nut a judgment merely of consciousness, but an in- 
tuitive judgment.^ Here we have the whole conse- 
quence of thfe ambiguity in the definition of truth. 
Because our judgments of memory, of connection 
between premisses and conclusion, of axioms, of 
external existence, are as confident and unhesitating 
as judgments of consciousn^ themselves {e.g. that I 
am now feeling cold), therefore these judgments have 
an objective character as opposed to a stdjeciive one. 
Judgments of consciousness are now spoken of with a 
‘ mierely ’ before them, ‘ mere judgments of conscious- 
ness,’ as if implying that there was more objectivity 
in the intuitive kind than in them. Now what there 
is more in them is the representatim which is included 
1 These expieasions ate used p. 6. 7. 
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in their content, whereas judgments of consdousness 
include only presmtadon^ or presentative perceptions, 
e.g.^ an actual feeling of cold. There is more in them 
than in judgments of consciousness, because they in- 
clude a representation as well as a presentation *, they 
have not more objectivity than judgments of con- 
sciousness. 

It may be well to observe, that Mr. Ward in the 
passage now under examination does not define what.^ 
he means by judgments of intuition; he gives in- 
stances, he opposes them to inferences, and to judg- 
ments of consciousness; but he leaves it undecided 
whether he would oppose them also, in definition, to 
subjective judgments, and whether he would accord- 
ingly include subjective as part of the definition of 
judgments of consciousness. So much by way of pre- 
liminary objection. 1 now proceed to the substance of 
my reply, which however will consist in nothing 
else than applying the distinction which 1 have just 
drawn. 

In fact, if we studiously abstain from involving 
the notion of what Mr. Ward calls objedtive, but I ab- 
solute or separately-objective, existence with the 
judgments which he calls intuitive, then his distin^ 
tion between judgmeifts of consciousness and judg- 
ments of intuition is nothing more nor less than a 
distinction between judgments, the object-matter of 
which, as seen in reflection, consists the one of presen- 
tative the other of representative perceptions. ‘ I am 
now feeling cold’ is a judgment, the object-matter of 
which is a presentation. ‘ I remember to have felt 
cold half an hour ago’ is a judgment which has repre- 
sentations for its object-matter. 

Now I never heard of any sensible person, 1 mean 
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by this to exclude the sceptic of romance or by pro- 
fession, who denied that we could have true repre- 
sentations, who limited our possible knowledge of 
truth to presentations alone. The fact is that we 
instinctively trust our representations, and not those 
of memory only, but also of imagination. We trust 
them instinctively, subject to verification, to the con- 
trol of facts, that is of presentations. We do not, as 
Mr. Ward supposes, trust them cibsolutdy, because we 
soon learn that the unquestioning trust with which 
we start is not to be relied on. But we trust them 
instinctively, though provisionally. 

Looking at the phenomena of the case, a few 
words will suffice to show how the control and verifi- 
cation are exercised. 1 think I can show that it is 
quite unnecessary to suppose with Mr. Ward, that, 
unless the judgments called intuitive carried with 
thepi their own evidence of truth, it would be impos- 
sible even to compare our present consciousness with 
our past, impossible to guess what our past conscious- 
ness has been. Mr. Ward proceeds on the tacit 
assumption lhat experience comes to us in separate 
portions, called present moments ; any one of these 
/)nce gone into the past, we should have, he 
thinks, no means of knowing anything about it, 
had we not an intuition of it, that is, a perception 
of it, though absent, as if present. The neces- 
sity for this violent hypothesis is removed, when 
the continuity of perception, as well as its discrete- 
ness, is understood, according to the analysis in 
Chapter IV. 

The memory tells us, say, that we were cold half 
an hour ago. The question is, Were we ? We have 
a present impression to that effect, but may not this 
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be a delusion? Mr. Ward says, — ^No; it cannot it 
carries with it intuitive evidence of its truth. This 
simplifies the matter very much for any one who has 
reasoQ to believe in the infallibility of his own 
memory. But what is the fact? In what does the 
present impression of having been cold half an hour 
ago consist? The content of the feeling itself, cold, 
is the same as in presentation, only much less vivid. 
The surroundings of the feeling are reproduced withs 
the feeling itself, also less vivid than they would be 
In presentation. The change in the feeling and the 
change in its surroundings, from half an hour ago 
up to the present moment, when we are feeling pre- 
sentatively warm, are reproduced also. In this way 
the representation of former cold is shown to be con- 
with the presentation of present warmth. This 
is one part of the verification. 

The second part is, to see whether my prepent 
representation of having been cold is combined with 
other representations, upon the repetition of which, 
as to their content, in presentation, the representation 
of cold also becomes a presentation. The question 
is — Was I really cold half an hour ago, or is it only 
my hallucination now? Well, how do I represent 
the circumstances attending that representation of 
cold; do I represent myself as having been out of 
doors without a coat on a winter’s day, or as sitting 
by a warm fire? Gan I repeat those circumstances 
again, go out or sit by the fire, and feel cold again 
now at this moment? If I remember or represent, 
altmg with the cold, the circumstance of having been 
out doors, if I can go out of doors and feel cold 

^ Thii seems intended by Mr. Ward as an instance of a trw 
intuitive judgment, p. 9. 
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again, — tben my present impression of having been 
cold half an hour ago is probably true and not an 
hallucination. 

This is a sketch of the mode in which the verifi- 
cation of representations is performed. Presenta- 
tions are the instrument, and bringing back the con- 
tent of the representations into presentation agmn is 
the method. But presentations and representations 
are alike, completely alike,' in being both equally 
subjective and objective at once. One is not more 
subjective, or more objective, than the other. A 
presentative feeling of cold is a fact as well as a feel- 
ing; a representation of cold, of having been cold 
once, is a present fact representing a past fact, that 
is, a fact in different context from the present ; and 
just as much a present feeling representing a past 
feeling. 

What then becomes of intuitive judgments which 
carry their own evidence with them? It is clear 
that they are a pure fiction in cases of simple memory, 
Mr. Ward’s first class of instances. The same might 
easily be shoVn with regard to his third and fourth 
cases, the axioms of mathematic, and the judgment 
^hat ‘there are external objects,’ so far at least as 
this judgment means to assert an absolute or sepa- 
rately-objective existence. But the second class, the 
judgments which lie at the root of reasoning, may 
seem perhaps to demand a further notice. 

In fact these judgments differ from the verified 
and therefore now certain judgments of representa- 
tion, by the circumstance that they really are, what 
Mr. Ward ascribes to the rest, not demonstrable but 
self-evident; still, primarily, self-evident cmly as means 
of reasoning, not as attributes of percepts; and for this 
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reason are called, as above explained, the Postulates, 
not Axioms, of Logic.^ There is no intuitive cer- 
^ *^1^ tainty about them, in Mr. Ward’s sense of the term. 
The Postulates of Logic and the syllogistic canons 
founded on them are parts of method, not parts of 
phenomena. They express the intention which the 
mind has of holding fast in representation a certain 
content and of dealing with it in a certain way. 
They mark our hold upon the flux of con8ciousnes8J^ 
which they enable us to arrest and examine, and that 
in portions of it so minute as to render the changes 
within them imperceptible to presentative sensation. 
And verification by presentation attests the truth of 
reasonings performed in this manner, so far as sense 
permits verification to be performed. There is no 
separately-objective fact in the syllogism, of which 
the syllogistic method ^ves us the intuition. When 
I say ‘ if the premisses are true, then the conclusion 
is true,’ I ascribe no separately-objective existence to 
the syllogism ; what I mean is, that if I can verify 
the premisses, then 1 know that I should be able to 
verify the conclusion, under suitable circumstances 
of experiment. 

It has now, I think, been made clear, that the 
fiindamental error in Idr. Ward’s theory of intuitive 
judgments is the same as that in Father Eleutgen’s 
scholasticism, and that this error is no other than 
the separation of object from subject by adopting the 
direct instead of the reflective method. This error 
has been detected in the origination of the theory of 
intuitive judgments. I proceed to trace it in some 
of its consequences. 

Htfting established, ad he thinks, the truth of the 
^ See ebove, p. 103. 
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Principle of Certitude, Mr. Ward proceeds to signalise 
as the first question to meet us, — ^What is tAe test of 
Ugitirmte intuitionsP There must be some primary 
intuitive judgments, which are not only true but the 
basis of others. Mr. Ward coins the word intuem^ to 
express the thing intued in an intuitive judgment.^ 
The question, then, is, — ^What intuems are necessary? 
“Of intuems, some are ‘necessary,’ others not so. 
By ‘ necessary intuem’ is meant a verity legitimately 
intued as ‘necessarily’ true. When e.g. I intue by 
memory that five minutes ago I was seated at this 
table, this truth is no necessary intuem. But when 
I intue that a rectilineal figure of three sides has 
three angles, the truth is necessary, and is legitimately 
intued as such.”* 

Mr. Ward does not propose any theory of his 
own, either as to the test of legitimacy of intuems, or 
as to the distinction of necessary intuems from the 
rest. But he proceeds forthwith to consider “the 
relation in which Necessary Truth stands to the In- 
tellect and the Will ” of God ; taking for his instance 
of necessary truth the axioms and theorems of geo- 
metry.* 

^ Two propositions are implied, says Mr. Ward, in 
this word ‘necessary;’ “ (1) Necessary truths do not 
derive their verity from the fact that God necessarily 
intues dtem. Ratber the very opposite is the fact : 
God necessarily intues them, because they are neces- 
sary truths. Who would say e.g. that God is neces- 
sarily Self-existent, because He intues Himself to be 
so? On the contrary of course: He intues Himself 
to be BO, because He is so. * ♦ * It follows, therefore, 

1 On Nature and Grace, p. 84. * Wodc cited, p. 40. 

’ Work cited, p. 43. * Wwk cited, p. 43-43. 
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that through all Eternity God is constantly gazing 
on the vast mass of Necessary Mathematical Truth. 
(2) It is not only certain that necessary truths are 
not .derived from God’s intuition of them, but that 
in some sense they seem to limit His Power. God 
cannot create a rectilineal figure of three sides, which 
has more or less than three angles ; or again, whose 
angles taken together amount to either more or less 
than two right angles.”* •*. 

“ Here then,” Mr. Ward continues, “ we are 
brought face to face with the difficulties which I 
mentioned as existing.”^ Yes, no doubt; scholasticism 
could not breathe but in an atmosphere of self- 
created difficulties. But what is the solution? Neces- 
sary Truth is God. “ This then is our conclusion. All 
Necessary Truth is identical with God ; in intuing it, 
I really intue the One Necessary Ens; though in this, 
as in so many other cases, I may be very far from 
recognising the full extent of the Object which I 
contemplate. God, in intuing Necessary Truth, in- 
tues Himself; a creature, in intuing Necessary Truth, 
intues God.”* I am not going, at present, to make 
any objection to this conclusion. All that 1 would 
remark is, a remark to be justified farther on, — if 
God is identical with necessary truth, what becomes 
of the notion of a Creator f 

I now follow Mr. Ward in his continuation of 
this same question, in Section III. of the same Chapter, 
entitled On the Relation between God and Moral 
TWth.” He there takes up the thrrad of the argu- 
ment at the point we have just reached, and draws a 
precisely similar conclusion with respect to the rela- 

* On l^atuie and Oiace, p. 43-44. 

* Wodc sited, p. 44. • Work cited, p. 46. 
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tion of Moral Truth to God. This conclusiou, that 
Moral Truth is identical ivith God, is based on the 
same grounds, which establish the parallel conclusion 
in the case of Mathematical Truth : in this case, as 
in that, such a conclusion is the only possible mode 
of avoiding objections, otherwise insuperable. But 
there are reasons in this case, of quite a different 
kind, which also press most strongly towards the 
same conclusion.”^ 

The passage which I shall next quote, as throw- 
ing the iinal light on Mr. Ward’s theory of necessary 
intuitive truth, occurs in an answer which he gives 
to an objection which he supposes on the part of an 
orthodox opponent. The objection is stated at con- 
siderable length,^ and comes to this, that Mr. Ward’s 
view detracts too much from the direct agency of 
God, and reduces it too much to a kind of pitiless 
destjpy. Mr. Ward replies: “Now 1 say, secondly 
and more directly, that the objection is not efficacious 
at all against this doctrine. Let it be observed then, 
that the necessity of Moral Truth, as of Mathematical, 
is a hypothetical necessity. It is in no respect neces- 
sary that God shall create a triangle; it is only 
qpcessary that, if He create one, its three angles to- 
gether equal two right angles. In like manner it is 
in no respect necessary, that He shall create beings 
possessed of freedom and intelligence ; it is only ne- 
cessary, that, if He do create such beings, they are 
subject to this or that moral obligation.”^ I need 
not continue the citation. I will continue it by 
analogy. — ^It is not necessary that God should pro- 

1 On Kature a3id Giace, p. 74. 

* Work cited, p. 102-103. 

* Work cited, p. 104. 
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duce at all; it is only necessary that, if He produces, 
He shall produce Himself; which self-production is 
His Aseity^ whereby He is Causa Sui. 

Observe the passing over into questions of genesis 
from questions of nature ; from questions of t( 'wtw 
to questions of vSt vugetymrai. Observe the separa- 
tion of the existence, the thainess^ of objects, from 
their laws, their whatness. Now either you can carry 
this separation up throughout, up to God, and thSn 
• 8<>Ri‘ce of genesis a pure, arbitrary, unde- 

termined power, without any analysis or nature at 
all, without any identification with necessary truth ; 
or else you must make, from the first, a- distinction 
only and not a separation of the two questions, and 
confess that the phenomenal world, in which the 
necessary truths are found, has a history coeval with 
its nature and analysis. 

In other words, you cannot make truths at one 
time necessary, at 'another hypothetical; you cannot 
identify God with necessary truths, when you are 
asking what God is, and what His connection with 
them; and then, when you come to ask how God 
acts, sever those same necessary truths from their 
content (the triangles and the intelligent beings 
spoken of by Mr. Ward), and make their existence 
in the phenomenal world hypothetical. The exist- 
ence of equality between the angles of a triangle and 
two right angles involves the existence of a triangle, 
just as much as vice versa. Both are existent objects 
of reflection in the same sense. If the former is a 
necessary truth, so is the latter. There is no more 
dependence on the power of a creator in the exist- 
ence’ of a triangle tlian in the existence of this cha- 
racteristic of its angles. Mr. Ward’s point of view 
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has changed, that is all. The objection has been 
brought, that the agency of God must be upheld. 
Acc6rdmgly the “ Creator” doctrine is brought in, 
and the necessary truths, which God was previously 
said to gaze on eternally. He is now said (by impli* 
cation) to create by creating the mathematical figures, 
and the intelligent beings, of which they are the 
laws. And this, notwithstanding that necessary 
truths are thus separated from phenomena, in which 
alone they have meaning, and become x^gtera iiiti 
vttgot Tu vgut/fbuTK, in the teeth of Aristotle and even 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. “Plato, thou reasonest 
well!” 


§ 7. Here I conclude the examination which 
seethed to me requisite of the Avritings of these two 
distinguished men, the one. Father Kleutgen, a con- 
ceptualist, the other, Mr. Ward, an intuitionist. Both 
theories we have found to lead to the same desired 
haven, the conception of a Creator. Both theories 
come to this conclusion because both start from the 
^me fallacious principle, the separation of object 
and subject, by adopting the method of direct per- 
ception in philosophy. What is violently sundered 
must be violently reunited. 

The catenation of thought is clear. As soon as 
any one (1) starts with object and subject separated, 
and then (2) enquires into the history of things, he is 
landed in the conception of a came, of a cause of that 
cause, and so on without assignable limit Mere 
weariness compels him to look about for some halt. 
He says, — How long am. I to go on witii this search 
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for prior causes? The answer is plain, — Until he has 
accounted for all the phenomena which he knows or 
suspects to exist in the world. At that point and not 
till then he can stop. Oh, he says, that is soon done ; 
I cannot indeed imagine all the phenomena which I 
suspect to exist, but I can do more, I can imagine 
that I imagine them, and more, indeed all that are 
possible^ whether I actually suspect them or not. 
And I will imagine my Cause endowed with a fund'^f 
force sufficiently great to produce all these effects. 
Thb will then be the cause of everything that is 
possible; cannot therefore be caused by anything; 
but will be the first or uncaused cause of all 
things. 

The conception of First Cause is thus easily 
reached, but it is not so easy to clear it of contradic- 
tions. It is a particular thing, by the very condi- 
tions of its origin, from separation of object, and 
subject in direct perception. Nevertheless, there was 
evidently a time when it was itself the AU^ namely, 
before it created the world. The conception of the 
All, therefore, is not wholly incompatible with it. 
But when it has created the world, then, as a cause 
and not the All, it is a particular thing, and as such 
must have a cause. But again, as it is itself the cause 
of everything ehe, its cause can only be itself ; it is 
Causa Sui. It is therefore Causa Sui et Mundi; and 
this, I believe, is the full scholastic conception. 

But in the next place, if it is its own cause, it 
follows that it is also its own effect, effectua mi; and 
since cause and effect are correlative and coextensive, 
its effects as well as its cause are itself. For if A (as 
cauie) contains anything for which A (as effect) has 
no correspondent, t^en A (as cause) is not cause of 
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itself, but only of part of itself; and yet the sole 
raison d*^re of A (as cause) is to be cause of A (as — 
effect), that is, of itself. A (as effect) is that which Oa wy 
is the basis of the whole reasoning. Consequently A 
(as cause) cannot be cause of itself and of the world 
too, causa sui et rnundi, unless the world is part of 
itself, part of A (as effect). 

Just as A . has no cause but itself, so also it has 
no effect but itself; and we return again to the point 
from which we started, namely, that the First Cause 
is in some sense also the All ; only that now we find 
it to be so after the supposed creation of the world, 
as well as before it. In other words, the world and 
its cause are one. 

There is, then, no resting in the notiop of First 
Cause, or Causa SuL The term musa imports parti- 
cularity and separation of parts; the. whole term 
caugo. sui imports universality and union of parts. 

The term causa sui, as remarked in a previous Chap- 
ter,' is an hyperbole, caused by the attempt to con- 
ceptualise, or express in terms of thought, the infinite 
object of perception. When recognised as such an 
hyperbole, and consequently freed from any endea- 
vour to draw consequences from it as if it were a 
statement of the truth of things, it remains compara- 
tively harmless. But it is no, longer harmless when 
understood, not as an inadequate expression for the 
All, but as a statement that there is, as a matter of 
fact, a separate Entity called the First Cause, on 
which other entities, called created things, depend. 

Its particularity and separability, the very features 
which render it self-contradictory, are those which 
prevent its being harmless. And what I mean by its 
1 Chapter VI. VoL L p. 408. 
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particularity and separability is this. The first cause, 
though inseparable from itself, as causa sm, is yet 
separable from the world, its consequence and efiect; 
it y not the world over again, subjectively, but the 
cause of the world. It can exist without the world ; 
but not the world without it. 

This feature enables it to be used as the source of 
a Revelation, in the usual sense of the word ; as the 
author of Miracles ; as the dictator of Creeds ; as t!ie 
establisher and sustainer of Churches. Whether 
Churches are supposed infallible in their personal 
representatives from time to time existing, or as the 
guardians of an immutable and infallibly true creed, 
makes little theoretical difference. In either case the 
authority .of the Creator is appealed to in support of 
foregone conclusions, by virtue of the conception of a 
particular maker and revealer. 

What is still worse than the injury thus done to 
philosophy is the injury done to religion. Religion, 
of which Churches ought to be the guardians, is im- 
plicated with the various systems of dogma which 
grow out of and around this erroneous notion of a 
particular Creator. And then even the healthy and 
necessary reaction against this narrow and false con* 
ception, in its opposition to Churches which insist 
upon its being held, and are at the same time the 
recognised guardians of religion, injures religion. 
Churches and the dogma of a particular Creator to 
which they cleave are the common enemy of philo- 
sophy and religion. It is the separation of the 
Creator from his Creation, a separation which renders 
him a particular and finite being, proposed to us by 
the churches as an absolute and infinite one, that it 
is essential to avoid. There is a sense in which the 
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term creator might still be logically and profitably 

used. And the limiting conditions under which 

alone it can receive this sense, conditions which will ^“J^J*** 

modify the notion itself as now received, will be 

pointed out in the following Chapter. 

It is not the facts in human nature, it is not the 
facts of perception, of knowledge, of feeling, of con- 
science, of moral sense, or sense of right and wrong, 
of love to man and love to God as an Ideal Object, 
that any true philosopher wishes to disprove, or 
banish, or weaken, or oppose. It is not Religion 
that is in danger from philosophy; it is the false 
dogma with which religion is associated. It is from 
its bad companionship with untenable dogmas, and 
with societies which make it their business to main- 
tain these dogmas at all costs, that religion is endan- 
gered. It is endangered by the moral and intellectual 
anafchy, which the resolution to support a foregone 
conclusion will not let die. 

If it is true that the fortunes of mankind, and 
even its continued existence, are bound up with the 
maintenance* of true morality in life and conduct, 
and that the maintenance of morality again largely 
jiepends upon its being enforced and vivified by re- 
ligion, it becomes an imperative duty at all jiazards 
to tear religion away from a dogma which sets it at 
variance with the free exercise of thought, and 
weakens the authority of its sanction by undermining 
its claims upon the intellect At the same time, the 
other and positive side of the same task, the negative 
side being provided for, becomes more than ever im- 
portant ; namely, to exhibit religion as not torn away 
from, but more closely than ever leaning on, its true 
supports in the unseen and eternal world ; and as, in 
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this way, bringing to bear the whole weight of our 
conceptions regarding that world to uphold and 
sanction whatever consdence shall declare to be holy 
and just and good. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 

Sed tempus liutrare aliis Heliconajchoreis, 

Et campum Hasmonio jam dare tempus equo. 

Propertina. 

§ 1. 1 HOPE my readers have not skipped the fore- 
going Chapters to pounce upon Ihis, attracted by the — 
easy theological look of its title. Without reading 
those, this cannot be understood ; but that is their 
afiRair, not mine. 

It was said at the beginning of the foregoing 
/lhapter, that to ask if there was a constructive 
branch in philosophy was to ask if Time, Space, Feel- 
ing, the Postulates of Lo^c, and the Axiom of Uni- 
formity, had universal and necessary validity. Now 
if any one of these five has such validity, it would be 
enough to constitute the constructive branch of philo- 
sophy ; for we should be in possession of one piece of 
knowledge at any rate, concerning the unseen as well 
as the seen world. It is not how much we know 
about the unseen world, but whether we know any- 
thing at all about it, that is important in deciding the 
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^"xL* question whether there is a constructive branch of 
yjj philosophy, and whether philosophy for that reason 
embraces a larger object than science. 

World. 'Many people will say that such small knowledge 
as we can attain of the unseen'world is really nothing, 
tantamount to nothing, that we might just as well 
call that world “ unknowable” at once and have done 
with it. If for recJly nothing they would say figura- 
tively nothing, or comparatively to exact scierfce 
, nothing, or for popular declamatory purposes nothing, 
they would be nearer the truth. But even then they 
would be far enough from it. For the difference is 
enonnous. Without this “nothing” we should be 
handed over, bound band and foot, for the priests 
and the materialists to fight over with interminable 
wranglings. With it, we can criticise both the priests 
who profess to know everything, and the materialists 
who profess that nothing can be known. We,, can 
show precisely what can be known and why, why so 
much and no more. 

On the other hand it is equally unjustifiable to 
pitch upon any of the five, or indeed upon any fea- 
ture whatever, which shall appear to have universal 
and necessary validity, as the key-note, so to speak^ 
of the universe, as the principle at the root of all 
things, as the secret of the Absolute. To construct 
the universe out of such partial knowledge is impos- 
sible. We have, it is true, the knowledge that the 
feature or features in question enter into the constitu- 
tion of the universe at large ; but we have no know- 
le<^eAS to what part they make, what function they 
perform, in it. To say that the universe is a develop- 
ment. of Will alone, with Schopenhauer, or of Thought 
alone, with Hegel, b naive. Granted there is some- 
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thing that answers to will, and something that 
answers to thought, in the universe. Still we know 
too little of their modifications to be justified in con* 
sidering these features as the source and end of all. 
We know something about the universe, but we have 
not the key to it ; we have it not in the form of “ The 
Absolute.” Theories of this kind rest on the con- 
fusion which was pointed out in the first Chapter, 
between the analytical and the constructive branches 
of philosophy ; inasmuch as they profess to construct 
the universe as a whole with the materials given, and 
in the shape in which they are given, by analytical 
philosophy or metaphysic. 

But if the seen and the unseen worlds together 
constitute the universe, the question next arises, how 
are these two worlds demarcated from one another, 
and how can the unseen world be introduced as a 
realty, being unseen? It is in answering this ques- 
tion that the principle maintained in the present 
work as the cardinal principle of philosophy, namely, 
the principle of Reflection, must if anywhere prove 
its competence and its validity. And I think that it 
will do so. Reflection not only takes into its purview 
« far wider sweep of objects than direct perception 
does, but it supplies means of distinguishing the 
point where the narrower purview ends, and where 
the wider purview continues alone. It is as if, fixing 
one foot of a compass, we traced out first an inner 
and then an outer circle from the same centre, that 
centre being self-consciousness or the principle of 
reflection. The inner circle is the seen world, the 
outer is the universe, and the space between the un- 
seen world. 

The seen world is Slant’s mundus senaSnlis et intel- 
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^2*^ liffibilts} It contains whatever is or may possibly be- 
~ come an object of direct perception and thought to 
beings constituted as men are. The unseen world 
WorM. contains all that is or may be an object of reflective 
perception and thought to beings constituted as men 
are, if at the' same time this object is or may be an 
object of tfzrect perception and thought to other, differ- 
ently endow^ beings. ^ 

It is, then, the distinction between direct and 
■ reflective consciousness, established in Chapter II., 
which fumi^es us with the line of demarcation be- 
tween the seeA and the unseen, worlds. It will be 
remarked, that direct perception is not excluded from 
the unseen world in U>to ; it is only our powers of 
direct perception that we excluded; and this it is 
which constitutes that world an iihseen one. To dif- 
ferently endowed beings it would be a seen world; 
but we know it only as . an object of our reflective 
powers. And this ^fference it is, namely, between 
the beings who have direct perception of the seen 
and unseen worlds respectively, which gives us the 
further distinction between the three ’branches of 
knowledge which were sketched out in Chapter I. 
For, first, •* t 

Reflection determines the range of metaphysic or 
the analytical branch of philosophy; and this range 
embraces as portions of it both the seen and the un- 
seen world. 

Direct perception in the seen world determines 
the range of science. 

Direct perception in the unseen world determines 
that, of the constructive branch of philosophy. 

^ £ritik d. B.y. Von dem Grande der Unteisckeidung, &c. 
p. 238. HarteBBtein, 1858. And see also aliove, Chapter III. 
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§ 2. But it is time to turn to our list of five, 

Time, Space, Feeling, the Postulates, the Axiom, 
and to see whether aU or any of these must be held 
to enter as necessary and universal features into the 
constitution of the unseen world, from being neces- 
sarily involved and presupposed in reflective percep- 
tion. If any of them should be found not to do so, 
still it will not follow that this one makes no part of 
the unseen world, but merely tiiat we have no ground 
for concluding that it does so. We shall not be 
entitled to put it into our picture of the unseen 
world, but we shall also be unable to deny its pre- 
sence there. We shall be unable to say whether, in 
respect of it, the seen and the unseen worlds are 
coextensive and conterminous or not. For it clearly 
belongs to the seen world, and there it is that we are 
originally conscious of it; the present question being, 
whether it belongs also to the unseen. 

About two of the five there can be no doubt, 
namely, Time and Feeling. There can be no con- 
sciousness without them, and consequently no exist- 
ence. And* be it observed that by feeling is meant 
more than one single undistinguishable feeling. There 
•must be a plurality of feelings, and, since these must 
occupy some duration, there must be a chain or 
sequence of different feelings. But nothing whatever 
is implied as to the kind or kinds of feeling which 
must belong to the sequence. All that is asserted is 
that, just as existence means presence in conscious- 
ness, so consciousness means sequence of feelings, or 
change of feeling in time. Both conclusions are 
arrived at in previous Chapters. 

Reserving for the present the question of Space, 

I take next in order the two last of our five, the Pos- 
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tulateB and the Axiom, which we have already seen 
, YiT ^ ^ opposite aspects of each other, and therefore 
inseparable.^ The question concerning them is of a 
nature to put in a clear light the precise character of 
my present theory of philosophy, its character as a 
j)hilo8ophy founded on Reflection. 

For it might seem at first sight that the Postu- 
lates of Logic and the Axiom of Uniformity have ^ot 
that universal and necessary validity which would 
alone warrant us in aflirming them of the unseen 
world. Change of feeling in time is the subjective 
aspect of existence, as both together are contemplated 
by reflection. The two aspects are the two halves of 
the total object of reflection; and the subjective half 
is the analysis, in philosophy, of the objective. Mere 
existence, then, would seem to involve nothing more, 
in a necessary way, than time and feeling. 

Again, this same result might be reached, by 
another line of argument. Granting that esse means 
perdpi^ it might be urged that it does not therefore 
mean concipi too, but on the contrary excludes it. 
The Postulates and the Axiom are the* basis of all 
thought, conception, and reasoning; but though these 
presuppose perception, perception by no means pre-i 
supposes them. There may be a perceived world 
which is not also a conceived one ; a world of feelings 
in time not reduced into any order of thought what- 
ever, not capable of being so reduced. In short the 
unseen world may exist as Chaos. It is not essential 
to existence that it should be subject to the Pos- 
tulates and the Axiom. 

The answer to both arguments is the same, and 
this answer will bring to light, more clearly perhaps 
^ Above, Giap. VIIL p. 103. and Chap. IX. p. 144. 
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than anything that has preceded, the precise cha- 
racter of the philosophy of reflection. This answer — 
is, that the process or function of reflection is that 
which is the basis of philosophy, and not any one or 
more of its objects or results. When in the first 
argument it is said, that change of feeling in time is 
the subjective aspect and analysis of existence, this is 
but one result of reflection ; it gives us existence in 
its lowest terms, so to speak. A second exercise of 
reflection gives us its total object, namely, existence 
and its subjective aspect together. But this percep- 
tion, a perception of the equivalence of the two 
aspects and of their inseparability, involves the Pos- 
tulates and the Axiom. 

To the second argument it may be replied, that 
it has been already shown at length, in Chapter II., 
that reflective perception presupposes conception or 
thqpght to have taken place in remoulding the data 
of primary consciousness. But if so, it involves the 
Postulates and the Axiom, which are the terms 
expressing the logical machinery and leverage of 
thought. To exclude these involves the exclusion of 
reflection. And the result of including Time and 
•Feeling in the unseen world, while excluding the 
Postulates and the Axiom, would be to reduce it to 
a world of primary perception, of percepts which are 
indeed the data and furnish the content of all know- 
ledge, but which become knowledge only by being 
moulded by the Postulates and the Axiom. To 
knowledge these are as essential as the primary per- 
cepts. And the question as to the unseen world is 
not whether it is a richer object than the primary 
percepts, for this it must be if it is an object of 
knowledge at all, but whether, as an object of reflec- 
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tive knowledge, it is not larger than any object of 
direct knowledge ; whether, in short, the direct me- 
thod of cognition is not a restriction introduced into 
the Ipger method -of reflective. It is not the mere 
fact of subjectivity in an object that makes it an 
object of reflective and not of direct perception. 
Feelings as well as things may be direct objects. It 
is the stopping ^ort in the process of reflection that 
turns the object, at which you stop short, into a^ 
object of direct instead of letting it remain one bf 
•reflective perception. 

There remains but one of the five to examine, 
namely, Space ; and here a great difference discloses 
itself. Space, unlike Time, is not inseparably in- 
volved with any kinds of feeling but two, visual and 
tactual sensation, taking the latter in the large sense 
in which it has been already used. Space again is 
not requisite in order to reflective perception ; the 
Postulates and the Axiom may be applied to se- 
quences of feelings in time without supposing visual 
or tactual sensation, or the muscular or nerve feel- 
ings combined with them, to make any part of the 
sequences. There is therefore no reason for including 
Space among the features which we cannot but attri- 
bute to the unseen -vfbrld. That world, as we are 
compelled by reflection to picture it, and not as we 
may picture it for other reasons unforbidden by re- 
flection, is not a world occupying space, is not a 
world which is either visible or tangible. It is not 
what is commonly called a material world. It is a 
world of feelings subject to uniform laws, eternal in 
duration, but having no extent and no position in 


space. . 

drcumstance alone shows the necessity of a 
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constructive branch of philosophy. For how are we oS'a 
to picture the relation between two worlds so unlike 
as this, a seen world occupying an infinite space, and 
an unseen world occupying not sphce but an infinite 
time? If we restricted ourselves to what have been 
shown to be the necessary features of the unseen 
World, our conception of the relation, in picturing it, 
must be something of this kmd; namely, that for a 
certain period in the. history of the unseen world, a 
world of matter and spa6e appears; the unseen world 
becomes spatial, visible, and tangible, at a certain 
point in its career ; and this period, during which a 
spatial world exists, is the period of existence of the 
seen world. 

But if, on the other hand, we are led, by con- 
siderations belon^ng to constructive philosophy, to 
attribute space, visibility, tangibility, to the unseen 
wor^ which nothing in philosophy prevents us 
doing, — then we make this unseen world of space 
eternal, by identifying it with the unseen world of 
time, which is necessary in reflection; and we also 
reduce, or elevate, it to the rank of differing only in 
degree, instead of in kind, from the seen world, 
l^or, on this supposition, it is unseen only because 
the qualities of visibility and tangibility, which it 
possesses, are in degree either too intense or too 
feeble to be apprehended by human senses ; not be- 
cause those qualities are different in kind from those 
of the same name in the seen world. This is the sort 
of unseen world which is apparently intended by the 
authors of The Unseen Universe^ cited in a previous 
Chapter. 

Several objections will, 1 foresee, be made to flie 
restriction of the necessary features of the unseen 

VOL. n. B 
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world to time, feeling, the postulates, and the axiom, 
excluding space. In the first place it does not har* 
monise with the doctrine that time is the form of 
subjective, space ‘of objective, existence. But this 
doctrine is based on a total misconception of the dis- 
tinction between the objective and the subjective. 
Existence is not, as this doctrine supposes, given to 
us ready ' distinguished into objective and subjective 
portions; of which one contains everything thatsis 
without us, extra animam, the other everything that 
is within us, intra animam. This is a psychological 
view of matters, a scientist’s view, not a metaphysi- 
cian’s. Its ultimate distinction is a separation be- 
tween the mind and things outside the mind. It is 
a distinction founded, not on reflection, but on direct 
perception. The mind is assumed as an existent 
among existents outside it. But this assumption 
includes already the assumption of space. The^ doc- 
trine, therefore, that space is the form of objective 
existence rests upon the application of the method of 
direct perception, instead of reflective, to philosophy, 
the falsity of which proceeding may noV, I think, be 
taken as proved. Time and space do not differ at 
all in respect of gbjectivity and subjectivity, a^y 
more than, taken together, they difier in this respect 
from their own material element, feeling. All three 
are equally and alike subjective, equally and alike 
objective. For the distinction of subjectivity and 
objectivity is not found directly and immediately in 
nature, but is perceived and drawn in nature solely 
reflective perception, as was tiiown at some length 
in the second Chapter. 

""Aiiother objection will probaMy be drawn from 
notions whuh are current respecting the possibility 
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of deducing time from space, or explaining it as a 
mode of space. It is true that space, from its greater ~ 
number of dimensions, and from its being, as figured 
space, the object-matter of geometry, serves as a sort 
of logic of conceptions which have, as states of con- 
sciousness, an existence only in time. As for instance 
we speak of the line of sequence, the time-thread, in 
redintegration ; and of the intension, comprehension, 
and extension, of concepts ; and illustrate the relation 
of the terms in syllogisms by circles or squares. 

But this very circumstance shows also the greater 
simplicity and more fiindamental function of the form 
of time. The very figures of space, which we use to 
interpret to ourselves the relations of feelings in time, 
require time for their own envisagement, and cannot 
be perceived without it. Simply as states of con- 
sciousness, without thinking of them as cases of 
spacp-consciousness, they have duration. Their pe- 
culiarity as parts of our space-consciousnesB is no 
explanation of their duration, the common and 
essential feature of consciousness generally. 

Time is ho modification of space; not, for in- 
stance, a fourth dimension of it. It may be possible, 
qpd I am far from saying it is not, in the constructive 
branch of philosophy, to imagine a fourth dimension 
of space, by means of imagining some of the attri- 
butes which it must have, or some of the functions 
whidi it must perform, if there is such a dimension 
in connection with the three known to us; as, for 
instance, l^at in it should be contained and preserved 
statically, and in infinite minuteness of division and 
subdivision, aU movements of solid bodies which we 
now regard as taking place solely in time, as happen- 
ing and evanescent. Something to this seems 
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to be the conception of Delboeuf in his Logique 
Scientifique.^ “ Dans la m^canique, le temps 4tant 
une quantity mesurable comme I’espace, il s’en suit, 
que cette science est en definitive une geometric h 
quatre dimensions. La formule generals / (a;, y, z, <) 
=0 de toutes les fonctions mecaniques represents un 
solide. Le temps n’y figure pas comme T image mobile 
de VimnwhUe itemiU, mais comme une nouvelle di- 
mension immobile ajoutee k I’espace.”* 

But it is one thing to say that motion is a fourth 
dimension of space, and another to say that duration 
is. Suppose the time, which we now take as essen- 
tially involved in motion, to be resolved into or in- 
terpreted as a fourth dimension of space, along with 
the motion itself, — still this space of four dimensions 
will have time beyond it, for it will have duration, 
and will exist without, instead of with, change. Not 
to have duration would be not to exist. 

Lastly, the objection will probably be made, that 
it is impossible to conceive the unseen world existing 
without other features than those now enumerated as 
essential to it. If so, I would reply, this only shows 
more clearly than before the necessity of attempting 
at least to frame «a doctrine of constructive philo- 
sophy. The enumeration of features which cannot 
be denied admission into any picture of the unseen 
world, an enumeration founded on reflection, is not 
intended to be an attempt at tonstructing that unseen 
world as it appears to the intelligences, if any there 
be, whose seen world it is. It is only the necessary 
analytical basis for ^ch an attempt. It is not an 

1 Essai de Logique Sdentifique. litge, 1866, pp. 260 to 284. 

* Hie eanie, p. 276. 
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enquiry into the history of the unseen world, it is ^* 3 ^ 
only a partial analysis of its content. JJI’ 

It may possibly be true that, without solid matter 
existing in space of three (or even more) dimensions, 
no existence is possible, seen or unseen. We know 
it of the seen world, we may suppose it of the unseen. 

But it does not follow from the only conceptions of 
the unseen world which analytical philosophy entitles 
us to frame. Only what is necessarily involved in 
the function of reflection, which gives us the notion 
of existence itself, is necessarily included in the notion 
of existence beyond the limits where presentative ex- 
perience of sense ceases. But few as are the features 
which are thus included, it would be a great mistake 
to suppose them unimportimt. It remains now briefly 
to show, in what their importance consists, beyond 
that which they derive from the fact of their being a 
portion of the unseen world. 


§ 3 . This* importance lies chiefly if not wholly in 
the second pair of facts which we have found to be Tdwiogy. 
essential features of the universe, namely, in the 
Postulates of Logic and their opposite, and pheno- 
menal, aspect the Axiom of Uniformity. And it 
consists in this, that the onward movement of con- 
sciousness in the line of time is at once and indivisibly 
a cognition and an action. That onward movement 
which in its abstraction is expressed by the Postu- 
lates, though entering into all concrete movements of 
thought and action, is a choice as well as a cognition ; 
for it is only by attention, whiph is a mode of volition, 
that it takes place. We Jue upon some feature in con- 
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Bciousness and distinguish i]t from everything else, and 
■|^ then follows its combination in consciousness with 
tSSSI^. something which was by that first act distinguished 
from it. But it is this very volitional movement of 
consciousness which is a prerequisite of reflective per- 
ception, and which for that reason has been included 
among the essential features of the universe. 

This essential feature of the universe is indivisibly 
as well action as cognition. Cognition is an ac? of 
consciousness. And every act of consciousness is a 
cognition. There is no separating the two. In their 
utmost simplicity, in the most abstract shape of either 
of them, both characters are involved. There is one 
onward movement of consciousness which is inse- 
parably an act and a cognition. This double charac- 
ter, always distinguishable never separable,, is what is 
important in the Postulates and the Axiom. Why it 
is so, and what are the consequences that make it so, 
we shall presently see. But first let us dwell a little 
on the fact itself. 

It is usually held that there are three main and 
ultimate functions of the mind, — Feeling, Cognition, 
Conation; or. Feeling, Knowing, and Acting. I need 
not cite authorities; it is the current view. These 
three functions, it is held, cannot be resolved into one 
another ; they are quite different, though often inex- 
tricably mixed; still, though we often cannot say 
where one ends and another begins, yet beyond tbia 
border land of uncertainty we find concrete cases 
which are clearly one and not another, feelings which 
are not cognitions or actions, actions which are not 
feelings or cognitions, cognitions which are not ac- 
tions or feelings. Much in the same way as in phy- 
siology we come to organisms which are clearly 
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animal and not vegetable, or vegetable and not animal, 
notwithstanding that, in the border land, we are 
often unable to distinguish animal organisms from 
vegetable. 

Now the conception, or rather no>conception, 
which lies at the root of this view of the three func- 
tions of the mind, is a psychological conception and 
not a philosophical one. It is a survival of the doc- 
trine of faculties of an immaterial substance. And it 
is an attempt to rationalise that myth in such a way 
as to adapt it for purposes of science, by taking away 
its contradictions to recently observed facts, without 
breaking with the conception of the mind as an imma- 
terial substance. The faculties of the mind have 
been rationalised into functions of the mind; so many 
sorts of operations, classified as observation demands. 

But if the mind is not an immaterial substance, 
this conception of function breaks down for want of 
a substratum or basis, of something which has or 
exercises the function, just as much as the old con- 
ception of faculty does, and for analogous reasons. 
The faculties broke down partly from untenability of 
the notion itself, partly also because they classified 
•the phenomena in a way which did not accord with 
facts. The functions break down because there is no 
agent whose functions they are. It will not do to 
say that they are functions of the conscious organism. 
For the question is, how they are discriminated and 
classified, — by examining the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, or those of the organbm? If it is replied, 
as it must be, that it is by examining the phenomena 
of consciousness, then it is manifest that they are 
primarily functions of consmousness and not of t|^e 
organbm. But the term function b no longer appU- 
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cable. ConsciouBness is not a thing which has func- 
tions; it has states and inches, but it is not an agent 
TSedto^. which operates. It is true that, if the organism is 
the agent which has consciousness as its general 
function, then the various modes of consciousness 
may be secondarily called functions of the organism. 
But then the discrimination and classification of these 
modes of consciousness, or functions of the organism, 
must be committed solely to the analysis of conscidbs- 
ness as such, and not of the organism ; which brings 
us to the second reason why the present classification 
of functions breaks down, its want of correspondence 
to the facts, as we shall presently see. We do not 
know how the organism functions so as to result in 
consciousness, and therefore we know still less how 
it functions so as to result in this mode of conscious- 
ness and in that. 

1 am not in any way arguing against this secojid- 
ary attribution of functions to the organism. It is 
perfectly legitimate, when the functions have been 
discriminated by subjective analysis, to consider them 
as functions of the organism. But whaf I am argu- 
ing against is the allowing the notion of function to 
dominate over anij. interfere with our subjective* 
analysis, which alone ought to ascertain what those 
functions are. And it certainly does interfere with 
it, when it brings three classes of operations, however 
broadly distinguished in practice for purposes of 
every day life, (feeling, knowing, and acting), up to 
the rank of three irreducible functions of the organ- 
ism, or of the mind, or of consciousness, on the pleai 
that, if we could follow them up into their origins, 
we &ould find them irreducible. The rough distinc- 
tions of psychology are thus allowed to override the 
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aubtil ones of philosophy. The function of feeling is 
held to be feeling and nothing else; that of knowing 
to be knowing and nothing else ; that of acting to be 
acting and nothing else. Psychology goes no farther 
than this, which may possibly, when supplemented 
with the admission of ming lin g and interdependence 
between the three functions, be enough for its pur- 
poses. But the separation -of the functions is fatal to 
a true analysis of them. It stops analysis short by 
its assumption that the analysis into three irreducible 
functions is complete. 

To this psychological, separatist, and scientist 
view of the three functions of feeling, knowing, and 
acting, I oppose the results of subjective analysis of 
consciousness, its states, its modes, and generally its 
phenomena, without mixing up with it the considera- 
tion of these being functions of the organism. And 
I fipd, taking these phenomena in their whole extent, 
first, that they all and each are distinguishable into 
two inseparable elements, form (time and space), and 
matter (feeling); secondly, that this analysis holds 
good for all^ when taken statically or one by one; 
thirdly, that, when they are taken dynamically as 
•well as statically, or when consciousness is con- 
sidered as an onward movement of statical moments, 
the two elements, time and feeling, combine in a 
manner which is expressible by the Postulates of 
Logic; fourthly and consequently, that, while time 
and space are the fom of percepts in their lowest 
terms, the phenomena being taken statically, the 
postulates of logic are the form of concepts, or phe- 
nomena taken statically and dynamically together. 
Lastly 1 find that this statieo-dynamic movement, of 
which the postulates are the form, is, in virtue of one 
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and the same feature, attention, (which subjectivelj 
is a feeling^ and this is the root of the whole matter), 
both tm action and a cognition. An act of conscious- 
nera means, in its lowest terms, a conscious state in 
which there is the feeling of attention. The attention 
is one feature of the act, and as such is what it is 
known as, that is, a special feeling. 

We have then, in total result, one single chain^f 
consciousness, in which feeling, action, and cognition, 
are inseparable elements, not separable functions, 
however closely they may be supposed to be inter- 
woven after separation. The fact is that they are 
never separate at alL The distinction of form and 
matter is the dominant one; then one of the two 
kinds of form, time, gives us the distinction between 
static and dynamic modes of consciousness, and their 
union; and finally the form of this last mode is 
double, containing a particular feeling^ attention, 
which makes it an act, and a distinction of time, capa- 
ble of being marked by subject, copula, and predicate, 
which makes it a cognition. Action and cognition 
in short are a modification or particular combination 
of time and feeling. And the cognitive act is, in 
virtue of its double^haracter of action and cognition, 
at once, the common source from which flow the two 
streams, Practice, the science of which is Ethic, and 
Thought, the. science of which is speculative or theo- 
retical philosophy. This common source is the point 
at which Ethic springs from, or is united with, the 
main' stream of consciousness.^ 


1 1 take thu opportunity of replying to a oriticism of Profeaaor 
Bain,!‘who has done me the hdnour of citing the daaeifioation of 
the emotions given in my Theory of PraeUee, in the third edition 
of The EmoHom and The WiB, Appendix B. “ 1 do not see,” he 
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This cognitive act, with its double character, is 
performed only by means of the postulates; and 
therefore we have in it the mould, so to speak, in 
which all the phenomena of the unseen world, as 
well as of the seen, must be cast. Let us now con- 
sider what the essential features of this mould are, 
what is included in it as a general fact, notwithstand- 
ing that countless things are excluded. In the first 
place, the distinction between better and worse, and 
therefore between pleasure and pain in their utmost 
generality, is' included. Attention is expectance; 
we do not attend to anything, but in view of some- 
thing which it would be better for us to know, or 
feel, or do, than not. Although there is no definite 
purpose or expectation, yet there is always the 
feeling that it is not indifferent whether we attend 
or not. This feeling of its not being indifferent to 
us implies and involves the distinction of better and 
worse. We cannot conceive existence at all without 
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says, much that is gained by carrying the abstract and antithetic 
couple ‘matter — ^form/ throughout the whole scheme. In many 
instances, 1 fail to discoyer the relevance of the distinction : hardly 
^ anywhere does it appear to me to have more than a superficial 
adaptation.” I can only reply that, seeing matter and form are in 
my view the ultimate distinction in all states of consciousness when 
metaphysically analysed, 1 had no choice, in classifying the emo- 
tions, but to carry that ^distinction through the whole scheme, and 
to distinguish in every case the emotional chamcter of the repre- 
sentations to be classified &om the imagery which excites or is 
pervaded by the emotion, and which, by its time and space rela- 
tions, gives a handle for thought to deal with. I still see no other 
distinction so necessary, so universal, as this ; and I think what is 
said above confirms the view. So that if I have failed, os I clearly 
have to Professor Bain, to commend it in application, I have ,no 
resource but to lay the blame upon my own defective powers of 
exposition. 
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conceiving it as capable of improvement, and that 
without assignable limit. For the necessity of so 
Td^o^. conceiving it lies in conception itself; it does not 
stop* with any attained stage, but goes on so long as 
we continue to conceive existence. 

Nothing is hereby implied as to the actual degree 
of goodness or badness, or of either the kind or 
degree of pleasure or pain, in existence, either se^n 
or unseen. The expectation involved in acts of cog- 
nition may be fulfilled in ways worse than our wish 
as well as better, worse than our present state as well 
as better. All that is involved in the act of cognition 
is the fulfilment of expectation in one way or another ; 
the inseparability of expectation from the act of cog- 
nition ; and the inseparability of hope from expecta- 
tion. Dum spiro spero. And this perennial character 
of hope is rooted in the deepest part of our nature, 
in the most elementary act of cognition. It is boynd 
up with the conscious life itself ; to cease hoping is to 
cease living. 

Time is a form of perception; the principle of 
contradiction is the form of thought. The form of 
thought, then, it is which implies an expectation of 
the better. Whetherthe matter or content of thought , 
is better or worse, this expectation of the better is 
involved in it. So long as reasoning continues there 
is effort and expectation. With a full and manifold 
content of thought, this becomes effort to make the 
good prevail, expectation that it will prevail. It 
becomes the formation of Ideals. But the form alone 
being necessary belongs to metaphysic; the specific 
content belongs to the constructive branch, being to 
us contingent. 

While, then, there is no indication that the con- 
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tent of the unseen world is better or worse than the 
content of the seen world, compared to such beings 
as we actually are; while we have no grounds for 
affirming anything whatever about it in this respect; 
it is yet evident, 1 think, that it shares with this seen 
world the characteristic of being capable of improve- 
ment, that is, of giving room for hope of what is 
better than that, whatever it is, which is at any time 
actual. It is a world, like ours, in which there is 
endless potentiality both of good and of evil. 

It is surely a most remarkable thing that the 
notion of good is bound up thus intimately with our 
conception of existence ; that we should not be able 
even to conceive existence without conceiving it as 
becoming better; that to conceive existence is to 
conceive improvement. It may be said on the other 
side, that we cannot conceive a better without a 
wofse; and that deterioration is therefore equally 
essential to our conception of existence. But though 
it is true that we cannot conceive the one without 
the other, yet, (and this is what I meant to point out 
as remarkable), the order in which the two, better 
and worse, come forward in conceiving existence is 
•fixed and essential to the conception. It is an order 
from worse to better, and not reversely. In the act 
of cognition the worse is first, the terminus a quo, the 
better last, the terminus ad quern; the worse is at the 
beginning, the better at the end. This constitution 
of the cognitive act is the basis of Teleology. If this 
were not its constitution, there could be no such 
branch of knowledge, or at any rate it would be an 
accidental and precarious one. 
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§ 4. Briefly to sum up our deductions concerning 
the unseen world, before proceeding to draw the final 
consequences from them, it may be said in the first 
plade, that the unseen world is continuous with the 
seen, fi’amed on the same lines, and having certain 
characteristics in common with it. The seen and 
the unseen worlds are two parts of the universe of 
existence, the extent of which is ascertained by these 
common characteristics. And these common char^- 
teristics are, that both worlds are phenomenal, con- 
sisting of phenomena occupying time, but not neces- 
sarily space; phenomena which are cognisable both 
as subject to uniform law and also as capable of 
change, under that law, from better to worse and 
from worse to better ; or, in other words, are the 
objects both of speculative cognition and of tele- 
ology. 

Let us next take note of what is not included in 
these necessary characteristics of the unseen world. 
Personality is not included; and this is a most im- 
portant point. I do not deny personality of that 
world, any more than I deny space of it ;*but I main- 
tain that it, like space, is not a necessary and uni- 
versal characteristic^of existence ; so that if we find^ 
it in the unseen world, it must be by considerations 
belonging not to metaphysic but to the constructive 
branch of philosophy. There is, it is true, a per- 
sonality necessarily included in all existence, and 
helon^ng therefore strictly to metaphysic ; but this 
personality is on the subjective side of the conception 
of existence, not on the objective, not in the unseen 
world which is a part of that objective a^ect, not 
among its phenomena and characteristics. This per- 
sonality is our own, that of the reflecting Subiect 
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who perceives and thinks of the universe. It cannot 
without special reasons be carried over to the objec- 
tive side of the conception, and attributed either to 
the seen or the unseen world. 

This direct carrying over of the reflecting per- 
sonality to the objective aspect of the universe is 
what Ontologists aim at doing, or profess to have 
done. The union of it, when so carried over, with 
the objective aspect of the universe is their Absolute. 
For instance Ferrier, having given a demonstration 
of the proposition, “ All absolute existences are con- 
tingent except one; in other words, there is One, but 
only one, Absolute Existence, which is strictly neces- 
sary ; and that existence is a supreme, and infinite, 
and everlasting Mind in synthesis with all things,”^ 
proceeds to make some observations and explanations, 
among which we find this : “ Thus the postulation of 
the Deity is not only permissible, it is unavoidable. 
Every mind thinks and mtist think of God (however 
little conscious it may be of the operation which it is 
performing), whenever it thinks of anything as lying 
beyond all ’human observation, or as subsisting in 
the absence or annihilation of all finite intelligences*. 

^ Now this thinking of anything as lying beyond 
all human observation, as subsisting in the absence 
of all finite intelligences, is just what 1 mean by 
passing into the constructive branch of philosophy 
from the purely analytical For it can be done only 
by abstracting, for the purposes of thought, from a 
fact which can never be actually absent, the presence 
of self-consciousness or reflection. The abstraction 
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1 Institutes of Metaphysic, Sect UL Ptop. XL p. 522. 2ii(l 
edition. 

^ The same, p. 524, 
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is by way of an hypothesis which can never be 
^ actually realised so long as we reason at all, and 
which therefore does not really carry us beyond our 
own human reflection ; for we can only make the 
lo^cal abstraction of all finite intelligences by con* 
tinning to exercise our own. 

There are really two processes involved, (first, the 
generalisation of the nature of existence, that sssa^is 
percipi; secondly, the inference that there is a Divine 
Percipient. Ferrier would abolish the second, the 
inference, by simply substituting the Divine Perci- 
pient in place of our own subjective reflection ; thus 
attributing to the former all the strict necessity of the 
latter. And this he is enabled to do only in conse- 
quence of his original confusion of conditions with 
aspects of existence, as shown in a former Chapter.^ 
But in fact, our knowledge of aU personality except 
our own is inferential. There is no difference in this 

X 

respect between our knowledge of human persons 
and of divine; all alike must be known to us by 
inference founded on generalisation. And to make 
this inference in the case of the unseen World, that is, 
to* infer the Divine Personality, is to pass into the 
constructive brancfarof philosophy. ^ 

So that when Ferrier says, “ Each of us can un- 
yoke the universe (so to speak) from himsdf ; but 
he can do this only by yoking it on, in thought, to 
some other self,”‘ the expression is not strictly ac- 
curate. No such total unyoking” is possible ; and 
consequently the “yoking* on to some other self” is 
not substitution of one sdf for another, but it is an 
edition of another personality, an addition by infer- 

*Cha|>ter YIL p. 24. 

* laatitetei o£ Metiqibysie, Seek I. Prop. XIIL Oba. 2. 
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ence. The divine personality, which is an object of 
our thought, can never have the same necessity in 
thought as if it were our own thinking, our own 
Subject. The nature of existence, namely, that esse 
is perdpi, is fully satisfied by our own reflecting 
personality. It is only when we put the question of 
genesis or history, — How comes there to be a world 
independent of us, that the question of the divine 
personality is raised. We are then really abstracting 
from the question of pature, that is, abstracting from 
our own reflecting consciousness; and consequently 
the answer cannot be drawn from the analysis 
of nature, though it must be in harmony with it. 

True, we may infer, in Ferrier’s words, a “ Mind in 
synthesis with all things,” i.e. an ideally perffect intel- 
ligence, to whom all infinity is present. But that 
Mind is no substitute for our own ; each is objective 
to tl^e other ; and, though both are Subjects, there is 
infinite diflcrence both of kind and degree between 
them. The Divine Personality, therefore, is not a 
strict necessity of thought, not an essential feature in 
metaphysical analysis, but is a problem which belongs 
to the constructive branch of philosophy. 

j Another thing not included among the essential 
characteristics of the unseen world is individual im- 
mortality, the continuance or the renewal of the con- 
scious life of individuals after death. Like the first 
point mentioned, this point also is neither affirmed 
nor denied by metaphysic. To do either the one or 
the other is to enter on the constructive branch. 
Imm ortality is not affirmed by metaphysic because 
it is not necessarily included in reflection. The sub- 
jective aspect of the whole universe is sufficiently, 
provided for by the individual’s reflective conscious- 

VOL. ii. , 8 
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ness here 'and now. It is not necessary to imagine 
this reflective consciousness itself existing objectively 
with an extent and duration equal to those of its 
objettive aspect, the universe. To do so would be 
to commit the mistake, explained in a previous 
Chapter,’^ of making the subjective aspect of things 
into a condition of them, a conditio existendi. Our 
knowledge of the world is in no wise a condition of 
its existing, but only of its definition, of what it^is 
. known as being. And for this a single moment of 
reflection suffices, without our having to suppose it 
continuing coextensively with the things known. 
Just as the sight of a star in space exists in the eye 
and not in the star, so also our reflective knowledge 
of the universe in time exists in us now, and not in 
the universe which we reflect on as eternal. 

On the other hand, metaphysic has nothing to 
say against the conception of immortality. For it is 
no argument against it, that the notion of a soul as 
an immaterial substance is exploded. We use the 
phrase indeed, immortality of the soul, as if the soul 
was an entity, and the only one capable of immortal 
life. But we can imagine many ways in which con- 
sciousness may be continued or renewed after death, 
without the supposition of an immaterial substance. 
At any rate we know far too little of the nature of 
the imseen world, to deny the possibility of such a 
continuance or renewal. What we do know is, that 
this seen world of ours is bound up with that unseen 
one, and that the connection of the two is as much 
hidden from us as the unseen world itself 
> Chapter VIL 
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§ 5. The two points now inentiouedf<* a divine 
personality of or in the unseen world, and a future 7^ 
life in the unseen world for beings which belong to ££^5^*52, 
the seen world, — two out of Eant’s three great ques- 
tions of philosophy, — are problems, and to us the 
most important problems, not of phUosophy at large, 
but of its constructive branch. They are problems 
which cannot be solved unless we can construct to a 
considerable extent the unseen world, that world of 
which we have no direct perception, but wkich we 
have reason to imagine as surrounding our seen • 
world, enclosing it like a sort of Happy Valley of 
Rasselas. 

Now this world may be unseen for either or both 
of two sorts of reasons; either, first, because our 
kinds of feeling are limited in number, or secondly, 
because the modes of form, in which those feelings 
are cast, are limited in number or incomplete. And 
the question is, — since our seen world is a portion of, 
and in some respects continuous with, that larger 
whole, — are there or are there not any facts in this 
seen portion Vhich enable us to complete, or warrant 
us in completing, in thought, the continuity of the 
Qontent, wluch is broken by these two sorts of limita- 
tion? 

Let us see, then, what methods are Open to us, 
and under what limiting conditions, for making out 
anything concerning the unseen world, in the direc- 
tion indicated by the two problems we have men- 
tioned. Without attempting to construct that world, 
let us see what possible approaches, more or less pro- 
mising, there may be towarcb doing so. There have 
been many attempts at actual construction. But, as 
was shown in Chapter 1., these have mostly been 
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attempts to construct at once the seen as well as the 
unseen world, by basing both constructions on prin- 
ciples belonging to analytical philosophy; so that 
the Result appeared as an a priori system of absolute 
existence. 

* 

The distinction between science, analytic philo- 
sophy, and constructive philosophy, has not hitherto 
been sufficiently insisted on, nor have the relations 
between them been accurately enough assigned. Bot 
I find the distinction itself drawn, or at least adum- 
brated, in Isaac Taylor’s Physical Theory of Another 
Life^ and there serving as part of the basis upon 
which that theory is erected, a theory which keeps 
within the limits of the Constructive Branch. Having 
there spoken of “that sort of mental philosophy which 
turns upon the adjustment and exact expression of 
abstract notions, which is properly termed Meta- 
physics,” he proceeds : “ But we look wider wheij we 
think of intellectual science, and think of it as a 
branch of physiology. Thus understood, it not 
merely embraces more objects, but comes under 
methods of investigation that are more diversified. 
Metaphysics is analytic simply ; but Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, while it employs analysis, rests mainly upon 
induction (in the physical sense of the term) and 
must employ as well hypothesis as observation and 
experiment.”^ Taylor f^ves no clear distinction of 
“ intellectual philosophy” from psychology ; what we 
have in this passage is the clear ffiscrimination of a 
certain “supernal” and conjectural part of it from 
metaphysic. That is already a great step; but the 
distinction cannot be said to be fully drawn, unless 

^ Physioal Theoiy of Another Life. Bj Isaac Taylor. Chap. 
XX. p. S29-830. edit. 1668. The first edition was in 1836. 
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tbe three merabers are at once exhibited and contra- 
distinguished ; the distinction of any two is imperfect ^ 
without the distinction of both from the third. MetboS^iaSe 

What, then, is the bridge by which we must pass, 
if at all, to the construction of the unseen world? 

Or rather, since we know that the framework of that 
bridge consists of the postulates and the ^iom, what 
is it that forms the solid footway upon it? This is 
and must evidently be an hjrpothesis ; it is no other 
than that which is employed in physical science, the 
hypothesis of the material conHnuity of phenomena. 

It has been shown in a previous Chapter that, while 
the axiom of umformity was irreversible and ad- 
mitted no exception, it yet afforded no ground for 
prediction of any content of thought.^ Nevertheless 
we do expect, and all science is built on the expecta- 
tion, that no violent change, no marked difference, 
in pjienomena, will occur, unless prepared and worked 
up to by gradual changes which, when discovered, 
are said to explain the sudden ones; as, for ins^ce, 
in landslips or explosions. The law of tni^erial 
continuity, or continuity of content, natura non facit 
saltum, non patitwr hiatum, is an assumption upon 
Avhich we found every kind of reasoning about phe- 
nomena. This is no metaphysical principle or law, 
like the po'stulates and the axiom. Still it is indis- 
pensable in all empirical science.. It is equally in- 
dispensable, and its use equally justifiable, in the 
constructive branch of philosophy. It is not a prin- 
ciple which science demonstrates or can demonstrate. 

Therefore science cannot limit its range of application. 

True, the demonstrations of science confirm our con- 
fidence in it; but then its applicability is increased 
> Chapter IX. . p. 152, 
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with every confirmation. As a principle of reasoning 
it is a principle of expectation. And its range ex- 
tends wherever reasoning, wherever the postulates 
and the axiom of uniformity, extend. But its cer- 
tainty is a different afiair. 

Wh4t I now call material continuity is not the 
same thing as continuity in mathematic or in me- 
chanic, which is practically the same conception as 
infinite divisibility of space and motion, and is I 
lieve usually regarded as axiomatic in science. But 
it is a continuity between kinds, a continuity in clas- 
sification, where a gradual transition is assumed to 
exist between things which seem to us ’heterogeneous, 
a transition which would be, if known, the explana- 
tion of the apparent heterogeneity. Such apparent 
heterogeneity exists in several instances in the known 
world, as I remarked in the Theory of Practice} 
And the effort of science always is to reduce euch 
apparent heterogeneity to sameness ; which is assum- 
ing that there is material continuity at its basis. In 
short I mean by material continuity very much what 
the authors of the Unseen Universe mean by their 
Law of Continuity, namely, “ that the whole uni- 
verse is of a piece r that it is something which afi 
intelligent being is capable of understanding, not 
completely nor all at once, but better and better the 
more he studies it.”® 

But there is this difference between my concep- 
tion and theirs, namely, that I apply this assumption 
to an unseen universe which is not physiccdly mate- 
rial, material in the sense of consisting of solid mat- 
ter. All solid matter, visible and tangible in kind, 

^ § 49. par. 4. YoL L p, 340. 

* The Unseen UniTerse, § 264. p. 269. 6th edit. 
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even the luminiferous ether itself, belongs to what 
I call the awn, world. And still I maintain that the 
seen and unseen worlds are of apiece^ notwithstand- 
ing that we cannot find objects of direct perception 
in the latter. In a world supposed unseen, we can 
imagine objects proper, objects of direct perception, 
only where we can apply the notion of causation by 
motion of solids. The very difference of the two 
worlds arises from this, that the motion of solids 
fails us. And the distinguishing characteristic of 
the constructive branch of philosophy, from science, 
is, that we have only elements of nature or analysis 
of phenomena to build with, and have to assume a 
composition of them which is not the causation known 
to us. 

Now this assumption is enabled and justified by 
the dissolution of the ontological or absolute cha- 
racter in physical causation or Force. If there was 
anything specific, any real or final explanation in 
foi'ce, as exhibited in the motion, or action and reac- 
tion, of solids, — then its failure or absence could not 
be supplied by an assumption of material continuity, 
from which this essential element, action and reaction 
of solids, Tvas dropped out. But if, as is really the 
case, the action and reaction of solids is no more than 
a case of constant connection of antecedent and con- 
sequent in time ; is only a form in which inseparable 
connection between phenomena appears to us, in 
direct perception, and not the ultimate account or 
explanation of that connection; then an inseparable 
connection, a continuity of apparently discontinuous 
phenomena, can be equally well assumed in a world of 
non-solid as of solid matter, that is, in a world where 
there is no physical matter aiui no phydcal force. 
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What we have to do, then, on this assumption is, 
to see what are the general possibilities of the unseen 
world, suggested by possible completions of pheno- 
mena’ which we find in the seen world. Taking the 
two sorts of reasons for hither or both of which, it 
has just been said,^ the unseen world may be unseen, 
we shall find that they break up into three heads, 
when the inseparability of matter and form is consi- 
dered. There is, first, a possible incompletion o1^ 
modes of form considered independently; secondly, 
a, possible incompletion of modes of feeling consi- 
dered independently; and thirdly, a possible incom- 
pletion of modes of feeling and form together, that 
is, (since we shall find ourselves restricted practi- 
cally to sensation), of empirical physical existence. 

1 shall take the first and third of these heads first, 
postponing the second for convenience of exposition; 
since it is mainly on speculations falling under these 
two heads, which include questions concerning the 
connection of consciousness itself with physical mat- 
ter, that our first Problem depends, namely, the 
possibility of a Future Life. That is to tfay, its pos- 
sibility depends on the general nature of the unseen 
world ; and our knowledge of this depends on our ^ 
being able so to complete the mathematical, physical, 
and physiological sciences, as to reproduc eJ:he who le 
picture to which they belong firom the square of” 
canvas detached from it by our human modes of 
peix^ption; or, to take another illustration, so to 
unmask a veiled face as to restore its true meaning 
and expression to a peering eyeball. 

I. Under the head of incompletion of Form comes 
the question whether other modes of form besides 
* Above, p. 269, 
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Time and Space may not exist in the unseen world; 
but this is a question to which we have no means 
whatever of even imagining an answer. We cannot 
imagine a third member in a series of which time 
and space are the two £rst members. Secondly, 
there is a similar question relating to a second dimen- 
sion of Time. This too is incapable of an answer. 
The one dimension of time which we know, while 
embracing everything that exists, gives no clue to 
construct in thought a second dimension. But the 
case is different with the third question which may 
be put, namely, whether there may not be a fourth 
dimension of Space. Here we have already a series 
of three dimensions to aid the imagination ; and ac- 
cordingly we find that a fourth dimension of space, 
by analogy with the rest, although not capable of 
being positively pictured to our present faculties, is 
a ^vourite imagination with several mathematicians 
and physicists. And this clearly carries us over 
into an unseen world. 
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II. Under the third head, which I take next for 
convenience of exposition, comes the question of the 
origin of physical Matter in space. Physical matter, 
•in its metaphysical analysis, is a combination of sen- 
sations of sight, touch, and muscular and nerve sen- 
sations, which give us the notions of solidity and 
resistance. The question as to the mode of origin of 
this combination, taken objectively, is one which can 
be put, but to which no answer can be imagined, in 
scimee. This is because all our notions of causation, 
in science, presuppose matter already fonned and 
active. At the same time the question is not absurd, 
because physical science its^f has long got rid of the 
old notion of Force as an efficient entity explanatory 
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of causation; and recognises, with some metaphy- 
7^ sicians, that the sum of the mvdiiions is the true 
meaning of causation. The question, too, is inde- 
pendfent of that relating to the infinity of space; for 
there is no reason, but much the contrary, to sup- 
pose that physical matter is coextensive with space. 
The question then is simply this ; What combinations 
of states of consciousness, if any, are the condiHon 
preceding or accompanying that particular combing 
• tion known as physical matter? It does not seem 
possible that any light on this question should ever 
be within our reach. 

Next to this comes a group of questions relating 
to the connection of consciousness with physical 
matter. These do or do not carry us up into the 
unseen world, according as they do or do not involve 
modes of consciousness new to us in point of kind ; 
and therefore depend on questions belonging to pur 
third head. Of the former sort is Taylor’s “ Second 
Conjecture,” in the work above mentioned, “ the ab- 
stract probability of the existence, on all sides of us, 
of an invisible element, sustaining its o'^ species of 
beings ;” in fact, that, “ within the space encircled by 
the sidereal revolutions, there exists and moves as 
second universe, not less real than the one we are at 
present conversant with,” &c * And this supposition 
has the closest analogy with one of Fechner’s, which 
runs through most of his writings, and is expressed 
with great clearness in one of the latest, namely, • 
that a subtil ether is one means of communication 
between all parts and all beings of the universe, and 
is at the same time the vehicle of the consciousness 
of a single universal being, comprehending the whole ; 

1 Physical Theory of Another Life, p. 239-240. edit. 1858. 
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so that we may regard a beam of light as a nerve 
stripped of its albuminous sheath, and the universe 
as traversed in all directions by such nerves.^ 

Such are some of the problems which present 
themselves when we attempt to construct in any 
direction a picture of the unseen world. I confine 
myself to mentioning, and make no attempt to criti- 
cise, still less to offer any suggestion of my own. 
The general problem consists of three terms, the seen 
physical world, our consciousness, and the unseen 
world. What are the relations, first, between any 
two of these, secondly, between any two and the 
third ? That is the problem. 

I shall perhaps put my meaning in the clearest 
light by devoting a few words to a work which I have 
already had occasion to criticise, Dr. MacVicar’s 
Sketch of a Philosophy} His system is one of the old 
oijipre-Kantian sort. He divides existents into three 
classes, spiritual, aetherial, and material.' And he 
constructs the worlds of physics and psychology by 
supposing that God, the eternal Spirit, “ awards ex- 
istence'’ to aetherial and material things and to other 
spiritual beings, in accordance with one supreme law, 
* which he names the Law of Assimilation, and its 
derivatives to the number of six, which fall into two 
sets, owing to “the twofold fact that the finite assimi- 
lates itself on the one hand to the Infinite, and on the 
other hand to itself.”^ Gravitation, inertia, elasticity, 
electric, magnetic, and chemical action, and the chief 
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1 Einige Ideen zur Schopfdngs- und Entwiokelungsgeschichte 
der Organismen, p. 105-107. 

* See back, Chapter VII. p. 28. 

8 Work cited, Part L p. 34. Part II. p. xL 

♦ Work cited, Part IT. p. ix. 
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functions of living organisms, nutrition, reproduction, 
jj" and heredity, are deduced as cases of this one great 
Assimilation, in its two modes of operation, 
namely, analytic and synthetic action.^ 

The aetherial element is created to mirror the infi- 
nite Being of God, as the world of spirits is created 
to mirror his infinite Power? And then from the 
SBther, under the law of assimilation in its acti<^ 
already described, are produced first material organ- 
isms, and secondly, from these, inorganic matter.® 
Animal life is conceived as previous to vegetable life 
and as one of its conditions, just as organic matter in 
general is to inorganic.^ Finally, the organic and 
material world culminates in the development of 
beings,' man being foremost, whose nerve and brain 
systems are permeated by a homogeneous, hyaline, 
and invisible, substance, an asther, which is in its 
turn the abode of a spirit capable of communion wjth 
the Author of all.® 

What strikes me as most admirable in this sys- 
tem, which I have only been able most imperfectly to 
sketch, is the truly philosophical application of the 
law of symmetry, as a case of the general law of assi- 
milation, to construct the various sorts of material 
molecules which chemists find to be indecomposable 
in the laboratory, and which they are therefore con- 

^ Sketch of a Philosophy, Part I. p. 53-4. p. 113. Part II. 
p. xy. Part III. p. 11. and Chap. IV. Part IV. Chapters V. 
VIII. X. XL And many other passages. 

* Work cited, Part I. p. 120. 

* Work cited, Part IIL pp. 136. 158. Part IV. pp. 6. 12. 40. 
66-8. 81. And other passages. 

* %ork cited, Part IV. pp. 20. 80. 84. 

Work cited, Part 11. p. xyii. Part IV, Chap. XVI. And 
other passages. 
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tent to treat practically as if they were ultimate 
substances in nature.^ The 63 or more chemical 
ultimates, as to us they appear, are doubtless, Dr. 
MacVicar urges, products of physical processes, pro- 
ducts which have endured a fiercer ordeal than they 
can be subjected to in human laboratories ; and there- 
fore must be results of laws of structure and com- 
position similar to those which we can detect by 
experiment, or can discern by the microscope. The 
material continuity of nature goes on, where our 
powers of discernment stop short. 

But it is not with this part of Dr. Mac Vicar’s 
work that I am concerned here. It is not with bis 
theories regarding the seen world, whether setherial 
or material, that I have to do; but with his concep- 
tion, first, of the spiritual world, and secondly of its 
connection with the physical world. His philosophy 
includes my constructive branch and my metaphysics as 
well as physical science. It belongs to the construc- 
tive branch, not in virtue of his development of mat- 
ter out of sether, and spirit-homes out of organisms, 
but in virtue of his deducing sether with all its pro- 
perties from the divine “ award of existence” and in- 
• stitution of the law of assimilation. His philosophy 
has really two parts, first, a constructive branch of 
phUosophy, secondly, a constructive physical sciences 
based upon the first; — an a priori science based upon 
an a priori philosophy. 

He bases the science of the seen world upon the 
philosophy of the unseen world; — that in brief is 
my objection to Dr. MacVicar’s system. And my 
reason is this, that the philosophy of the unseen 

> Sketch of s Philosophy, Part II. p. x Part III. pp. 5. 46. 167. 

Part IV. p. 46. 
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world, when truly conceived, can be no basb for, but 
only an outcome from, the science of the seen world. 

SittoSsrftbe Give.to that philosophy no more than what strictly 
belongs to it, and it uffords no basis for science. To 
make it such a basis is to import into it conceptions 
dravrn from science itself. How, it will be asked, 
does Dr. MacVicar do this? The answer is. By 
assuming that spiritual beings are existents whiqji 
exert force. Spiritual beings belong nominally to 
’ the unseen, but really to the seen world, because 
supposed to exert force. Dr. Mac Vicar’s conception 

of spirit, therefore, is double; a spirit is a heterogene- 
ous being ; partly physical and force-exerting, partly 
conscious and rational. It is man in the concrete, or 
unanalysed, over again; a conscious organism re- 
named. 1 do not think this in the least detracts 
from the scientijic value of Dr. MacVicar’s work, and 
I only wish I could convey to the reader the admira- 
tion which I feel for it and the pleasure with whicEi I 
read it. Without pronouncing any opinion whatever 
on its scientific results, this at least I may say, that it 
produces, on a non-scientific reader at least, the im- 
pression of being the result of deep and genuine 
insight into nature. '^But the philosophical character , 
of the work is another matter ; and this it is which 
is seriously injured by the conception of spirit which 
1 have mentioned. Much more must be done in the 
constructive branch of philosophy, strictly so called, 
before it can be shown how, or in what general way, 
the unseen world or any part of it is the sum of the 
conditions for the appearance of the seen world. We 
have, in short, yet to work up to the unseen world, 
and let alone, for the present at least, the dream of 
coming down from it with an explanation or deduc> 
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tion of the seen world in oar hands. Neither can 
the sum of the conditions of the seen world be taken, rgi" 
by a rough and ready mode, to be a “magnified man,” 
half consciousness half force ; nor can philosophy itself 
be heterogeneous, half science half theology. 

For where, it must be asked, where does Dr. 
MacVicar get his conception of God, the great spirit, 
as an all-wise, all-good, all-powerful. Being? Surely 
it must be replied, from the moral nature of man, 
from the phenomena of the practical reason, the 
phenomena of ethic. God is to us the Ideal of the 
practical reason, of the moral nature of humanity. 

This is what the term God means to us. We do not 
know God immediately as a creator. Consequently 
we cannot treat his existence as explanatory to us ol 
the existence of the kind of world which we see 
around us. God is one of the problems of the con- 
structive branch of philosophy, of which branch one 
basis is science, the other metaphysic. Physics, con- 
sciousness, and the unseen world, — these are the 
three terms of the problem which lies before the 
future. • 

One writer there is who seems to me to have 
, both clearly seen and firmly traced the conditions of 
this problem, James Hinton, too soon taken ffom us, 
when just reaching the full maturity of his powers. 

It is from the point of view of this problem that his 
writings, for the most part, must be supposed to 
speak. In his well known distinction between the 
Apparent, the Phenomenal, and the Real, the two 
first terms coincide with Kant’s mundus sensibilis et 
inteU'^dnlia,, and the last with my unseen world. Not 
a world of Thingsdn-lhemsdves or Unkuowables, l^is 
latter, but phenomenal in that sense of the term in 
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which it is opposed to noumenal ; a world -which 
7^ contains the conditions of our seen world, of what is 
accessible to our powers of direct perception, being 
itself inaccessible to them, but open to our conjectures 
and evidenced by reflection. This world is that 
which is the chief object-matter of Hinton’s works. 

And here I will record (what death has rendered 
a melancholy pleasure) that, but for conversations 
with Hinton in the two or three last years of his life, 
when first I had the privilege of knowing him and 
comparing his ideas with my own, the present theory 
of the Unseen World and the Constructive Branch of 
philosophy would probably never have been framed. 
His insight it was which stimulated me to the hum- 
bler (though still necessary) task of analysis and for- 
mulation. 

Take one passage from many to show what I 
mean.^ It is from a supposed Dialogue between 
Author and Reader. Reader. I clearly see your 
meaning : one thing acts upon us, and another is 
consciously present to- our perception. The former 
you call the Fact, and assert that it is Spiritual or 
active ; ,the latter is the phenomenon, and it is physi- 
cal or inert. Therspiritual truly exists, the physical 
exists only as an appearance.^ If man were in a 
truly living state — not defective in his being — ^he 
would have feelings correspondent to the truth : but 

^ Man and his Dwelling Place. Book IV. Dialogue IL p. 233. 
edit. 1872. 

^ As the appearance is to the phenomenon, so is the pheno- 
menon to the fact. From an appearance, by considering our phe- 
nomenal rdations, we learn the phenomenon, or that which is true 
W thought ; &om the phenomenon, by considering man’s actual re- 
lations, we leam the fact, or that which is the very truth of being.” 
The same, pu 237-238. 
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inastntlch as he is defective, his feeling is wrong.” 
But the method on which Hinton most relies to give 
us knowledge of the real world, the world of fact, the 
world unseen, is not a methodi &lling under any of 
the foregoing heads; it is not of a physical hut of an 
ethical character, belonging to a branch which has 
yet to be sketched, the remaining supposition of an 
incompletion in the kinds of feeling with which we 
are endowed. 


§ 6. III. Under this remaining head, I remark ^i..- 
in the first place, that the question of the material Etwe. 
continuity of the two worlds, in respect of the kinds 
of feeling, soon appears to be an ethical and not a 
physical speculation. For the emotions are the only 
brt^ch of feeling which are incomplete in such a way 
as to allow us to imagine their further development. 

We can no more imagine a sense or an emotion 
specifically new, than we can imagine a new form of 
perception b*esides space and time. And in point of 
development, the senses have their completion in 
motion. For they not only furnish the framework, 
or imagery of objects, to which the emotions attach 
themselves, and which they see^n to pervade; but, 
according to Mr. Spencer’s profound and luminous 
theoiy, emotion itself is nothing else than the re- 
mains of countless sensations, combined with each 
other, transmitted and enforced by heredity.^ 

Here, then, we have a probable link of connection 
with the unseen world. Tl^ere is no mode of con- 
sdousness more developed than the emotions; they 
> FtinoipleB of Fltychology, J V. Chap. 6. FSit V. Chap. 6. 

VOL. n. . . T 
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■ Cfcju?' sensations; and we know of no 

^ other kind of feeling which can be regarded as 

in turn to them. At the same time we cannot ima- 
gine a specifically new emotion, any more than a new 
sensation. It is not in this way that they will ftir- 
nish a clue to the unseen. It is as the head and 
fr^iQt of a development, as phenomena of conscious 
ad^bn and practice, as object-matter of ethic and not 
of physic, that they will enable us, if at all, to divine 
anything of the unseen world. What are the true 
principles and standards of conscious action, the true 
aim of morals; and what sort of nature in the uni- 
verse at large is implied by the fact that those aims 
and principles are the true ones? For they cannot 
be true in morals unless they are founded in the 
constitution of nature as a fact; If ethical truth can 
be made out, then we know, on that ground alone, 
something of the universe in which it is a truth. ^ 

The methods, then, which give entrance to the 
unseen world, practically reduce themselves to two, 
that of the physicist and that of the moralist. The 
first leads only to those structural characteristics oi 
the unseen world, which are the conditio existendi of 
the seen ; the second only to its moral characteristics^ 
upon which those oAhe seen world depend for their 
practical meaning and significance. The conception 
of a supreme intelligence or personality is to be 
reached only by the second method; causation, or the 
conditions of existence, only by the first. The first 
method goes backwards in order of history, to place 
its coii^tionB of existence at the beginning of things; 
the second goes forwards in order of history, to place 
its idedU at the end. And this contrast in the two 
direetitma is determined by the different nature of 
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the two methods, one theoretic the other teleologic, 
combined with their both adopting the order of time 
as their common basis. 

In order to combine the results, whatever they 
may prove to be, of the two methods, in order to 
combine the Ideal of the moralist with the efficient 
agency of the physicist, and thus to construct the 
unseen world of a piece with the seen, it would be 
necessary to put together, as. it were, the two direc- 
tions, from end to beginning and from beginning to 
end, and by this means take the whole period static- 
ally instead of dynamically. The unseen world would 
then be regarded not as a process but as a state, a 
single existent, including the seen world as a portion 
of itself, and with it forming one immovable universe, 
infinite in space, eternal in duration, an universe 
which to us now, who live only in the seen world, is 
necessarily an Ideal, that is, something which can be 
thought of only as the goal towards which both our 
knowledge and our practice move, never attaining its 
realisation. 

The teleology of the emotions, then, is the chief 
clue which we must take to guide us in attempting 
tx> bridge the gulf between the seen and the unseen 
worlds. They are the most developed outcome of 
the whole chain of physical causation as we find it in 
the visible material world. They seem to be broken 
off, to be as it were the rough transverse sur&ce c£ a 
column deserted by the builders, wishes which not 
only are never realised, but of which the real object 
is not known to the wisher. They seem to have their 
completion neither in themselves, nor yet,' as the 
sensations have, in something not themselves. 

Now if we yield to suggestions of this kind, and 
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put the question, for instance, whether the broken 
chain of development, of which they are the issue, 
**^mS!* can be supposed to find its continuation at all; or 
only kx other beings different from ourselves Mid 
greater, as one kind in the animal creation stands to 
another in scale of dignity ; or whether it is possible 
•that the continuation should take place in a life 
which is physically the prolongation of our present 
life; or again if we ask what state of the unseei^ 
.world would be indicated as final, if the highest 
moral emotions were to be fully realised either in 
ourselves or in other beings; — we should find that 
such questions as these, springing from teleology, 
would refer us back to the former physical method, 
as alone capable of disclosing the possibility or the 
conditions of realisation. Thus the problem of a 
future life belongs, as was remarked above, to that 
first branch of the question, while the problerp of 
personality belongs to the present or ethical branch. 

But now let us consider this second branch, both 
as to the sort of information it gives, and as to its 
degree of certainty. As we have seen," it is in the 
idealisation of the emotions, which are the object- 
matter of practical reasoning or Ethic, that we have 
the chief clue to the instruction of the unseen world. 
For the physical and physiological causes, which 
have given us the emotions originally, are themselves 
continuous with conditions in the unseen world a 
farU ante, and the prolonged operation of these same 
causes will therefore, on the same assumption of con- 
tinuily, CMTiy on the emotions, which are their effects, 
nearer and nearer to tiie realisation of their ideal 
end,^ a parte poet. 

Practical reasoning itself which consists in actual 
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choice between emotions, is by its very nature and 
definition teleologic, proceeding by ideals;* it ima- 
gines a desired and the desire makes that end a 
final cause of action. Every act of reasoning is voli- 
tional; but practical reasoning is distinguished from 
speculative by its aiming at possessing or effecting 
the goody as distinguished (though not separated), 
from the true. Practical reasoning, then, inevitably 
and instinctively carries us over, by its . idealising 
metliod, from the seen world to the unseen as con- 
taining its idealisation. And all conscious beings are 
agents who help to make the unseen world what it 
is. Their volitions are evidences of its otherwise 
unknown nature. 

True, we cannot idealise the imagery, as we can 
idealise its emotional content, which latter we do by 
desiring it in greater and greater intendty. The 
imagery which is its framework cannot <tak:e ideal 
shapes corresponding to this increasing intensity in 
its content, just because we have no direct ^perception 
of the unseen world. We have to be satisfied' with 
vague outlines, described mostly by negatives of the 
known attributes of things in the seen world, such 
•as incorporeal, immaterial, imperishable. 

The imagery which embodies the 'reflective emo- 
tions consists in imagining those emotions to be felt 
and reciprocated by persons. When we idealise by 
intensifying those emotions, we introduce personality 
into the unseen world. This whole subject has been 
treated in the Theory of Practice, to which I must 
here be satisfied with referring.^ Personality is the 

^ I would refer the reader on this point to the Theory of Fiac* 
ISoe, § 56. YoL L p. 401-416. Analysts of Practical Beasoning. 

^ Theory of Fraetice, Vol. L §§ 22 to 48. And again §§ 72. 73. 
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image, or representational framework, in which re- 
flective emotions are embodied, and which, being 
reflective, they necessarily involve. But the only 
way in which we can idealise personality, when in- 
tensifpng its emotional soul or content, is on the one 
hand to abstract as much as possible from all cor- 
poreal attributes, and on the other to retain in the 
greatest strength all mental or spiritual attributes, 
whether of intellect, volition, or emotion. In thia 
way it is that we imagine the ideal personality oi 
God. 

That there are two inseparable elements in this 
process, emotion and imagery, in religious matters, 
explains at once both how it is that religion is in- 
grained in the nature of man, and why we are entitled 
to affirm so very little about its object. The exist- 
ence of religion depends on certain emotions and the 
idealising tendency of practical reasoning; our kn9w- 
ledge of its object depends on the representational 
imagery at our command, supplied by the direct 
perception of the seen world. It is owing to the 
activity and fertility of the imagination that creeds, 
which are theories of that imagery, have been multi- 
plied. And thus we see explained, also by the same «. 
double element, why it is that every advance in 
intensity of real religious feeling has been accom- 
panied with the demolition of creeds and dogmas. 

There are some who would persuade us that this 
ideal personality is a pure fiction, an unfounded 
fancy, standing on much the same grounds as the ad- 
mitted fiction of Things-in-themselves, and destined 
to pass away from the human mind like a dream 
when one awaketh. The results disclosed by the 
analysis and philosophy of reflection are the answer 
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which I would mahe ^ reasoners like these. The 
reflective and ima^native emotional element in con- 
sciousness is not the seat of passing fancies, but is 
that strain in human nature which is the most ^r- 
manent and certain of development. It is with this 
element that the idea of the Personality of Gk)d is 
inseparably bound up. This element it is, and not 
the intellectual search for, or supposed proof of, a 
First Cause, which gives us at once Religion and its 
Object, the two being inseparably united. 

This idealising emotion is the religion felt and 
expressed by Jesus Christ; not perhaps what is com- 
monly called Christianity, for that means usually the 
religion of the Church ; . but the religion of Jesus 
Christ, meaning perfect and entire love to God, in- 
volving love to man as its corollary. Christ in fact 
revealed to us, from his own deeper insight and emo- 
tion, the Nature of God, — a personality in the unseen 
world which is the object of love with aU, the heart 
and all the mind. 

God defined as First Cause would be a separable 
and therefifre a finite being, a itog. Aras- 

totle’s arguments against the Platonic tSiiti are 

«all applicable against his own •xfliitvrri owm, of which 
a ’jtftgerrig 6tog is a case. The existence of such a 
“separable” Being would be demonstrable, if at all,' 
in science and not in philosophy. Now it is notorious 
that it is not demonstrated by science. But, suppos- 
ing for a moment that it were so demonstrated, still 
the Being whose existence was demonstrated would 
not be God, but a Demiurge, or subordinately creative 
deity, created to create the world. And why not God f 
Because we could not love with the whole mind 
and heart a finite Being, however powerful or bene; 
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ficent. The Demiurge, a falls short of ihe 

true definition of Go^ which is, Object of hoe with the 
whole heart and mind. This is the sense in which it 
is trae, and ever will be, that religion, £Eiith and love, 
the “foolishness of God,” overthrows the pride of 
reason and of intellect; namely, that “the world by 
wisdom knew not God,” who nevertheless is the 
dominant power in human nature. The existence of 
God can neither be proved nor disproved by science^ 
but by reflection it can be made evident as a fact 
'bound up with consciousness itself. 

And now, having shown in what way practical or 
ethical reasoning establishes certain facts concerning 
the unseen world, and in so doing lays the founda- 
tion of the constructive branch of philosophy, let us 
turn for a moment to the reaction which these facts 
exercise upon practice. Philosophy, by enforcing 
the consideration of the continuity between the s^n 
and unseen worlds, is really bringing to bear upon 
practice the sanctions of eternity. Sanctions, I mean, 
in the jurist’s sense of the term. In the preseripe of 
such a consideration we cannot but walk t!»^arily. We 
are part of a vast order, with which it behoves us to 
be in harmony. To live is no jesting matter, to live • 
well is no easy one. 

Theologians, it is true, have well nigh made the 
sanctions of eternity ridiculous in our eyes by adher- 
ence to their traditional creeds, their puerile concep- 
tions of what these sanctions are, how they operate, 
and how they are to be met. They have well nigh 
rendered them odious by claiming to be their sole 
authoritative ministers and interpreters, as if they 
knew, by special revelation what the unseen world 
was made o^ and the chief mysteries of its construe- 
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lioii. But it would be a &tal error to reject a pro> 
found and fruitful conception of philosophy, because 
it has been travestied by theology. Its deep religious 
significance, indeed, is the very thing which renders 
its travesty possible. For the popular mind, deeply 
feeling this significance, expresses it in its own ima- 
gery, and the imagery expressing it is a creed. The 
felt importance of the truths which they are attempts 
to express is that which gives creeds their vitality. 

It is not difficult to see in what way the sanctions 
of eternity bear upon practice. The consequences 
which an action, done here, may have in the unseen 
world are the sanctions attached to it. And the pos- 
sibility that we ourselves may be sharers in those 
consequences is the thought which, whenever it is 
admitted, most forcibly brings those sanctions to 
bear upon present practice. It does so, however, 
only by enforcing, with a solemnity drawn from the 
vastness bf eternity, the judgments of conscience 
upon actions as they present themselves in the seen 
world. It does not alter but enforces those judg- 
ments. True, it clears the vision by heightening the 
importance of the object, and fixing the attention of 
•the observer; but still the judgment is delivered by 
conscience, by whatever method it may be enlightened 
or instructed. 

There is another mode in which the sanctions of 
eternity may operate upon practice in this world, and 
in this case without the supposition of individual 
immortality, namely, by the supposition of superior 
intelligences, or a supreme being, witnessing all that 
goes on in both worlds, the seen as well as tbe unseen. 
This is a direct enforcement of the dictates of con- 
science without any appeal to the future conse* 
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which an individual's actions may have for 
. himself. It is simply a magnifying and intensifying 

judgments upon his own acts. It is a de- 
vice which he can employ for rendering that judg- 
ment more searching and less liable to deception ; for 
it supposes his own knowledge of the secret springs 
of his own action rendered more perfect and pene- 
trating, without any change in kind. If there is any 
. practical maxim which more than another deserves to 

be placed at the head of all application of ethical 
' science, it is, not such a maxim as Kant expressed in 
his famous formula ‘So act as that your action shall 
be valid for all reasoning beings,' but ‘ So act as if 
your action in all its parts, all its motives, was wit- 
nessed by beings of perfect intelligence.’ But the 
maxim is one of application of theory to practice, not 
of theory itself. It cannot tell us wluit is right, it can 
only intensify our perception of it; and this -it does 
by appealing to the sense of shame and the sense of 
honour involved in imagining other witnesses and 
those more intelligent than ourselves. 

Kant, in my opinion, was fully justified in hold- 
ing that the practical reason went farther and deeper 
into the nature of things than the speculative, although 
he was wrong in supposing that it connected us in 
any way with a noumenal world of Things-tn-them- 
aelves. It is into the unseen world that it carries us, 
with this it connects us, not with the fictitious world 
of Things-in-themselves. The moral and imaginative 
emotions, the spiritual nature of man, his practical 
reason and conscience, phenomena which belong to 
the ethical branch of philosophy, these give us our 
lichecft matm'ial for filling up the picture of the un- 
seen world, our best basis for the constructive branch 
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of philosophy, the outline only of which is sketched 
by analysis and speculation. 

I fully adopt, then, Eanit’s doctrine, that the 
practical reason is the sole ultimate ground of our 
knowledge of the nature, and therefore of the exist- 
ence, of God; an agreement, however, which by no 
means involves agreeing with the whole of his theory 
of the moral law. But my difference lies in this, 
that I couple this doctrine, not with the assertion of 
unknowable existences, or TTiings-in-themsdves, but 
with the conception of an unseen world which is in 
its nature phenomenal and therefore knowable. There 
are two sources of knowledge available for framing 
the fullest conception possible to us of the divine 
nature, one immediate and independent, the other 
inferential and subsidiary; the former being the 
moral nature of man, the latter his knowledge of the 
existence of an unseen world. Gk>d, being our highest 
Ideal, muft fill the unseen and the seen alike. 

We may sum up in one comprehensive word, 
WUlj all that can be regarded as the leading shoot in 
the tree oPexistence, as known to us in the actual 
world. But what the Will as an eniity is, we do not 
•know; or rather, we know this, that in analysis it 
vanishes as an entity, just as Force vanishes as an 
entity, in the case of inorganic and inanimate things. 
It is an expression for action in conscious beings, as 
force is for action in unconscious ones. Action runs 
through the whole universe; and the Will, as repre- 
sented by its analysis, choice in moral matters, connects 
man with the Spirit or Action of the Whole, which 
we may call God. 

To put anything but the Spirit of the Whole in 
the place of God, to call, worshij^ and regard as God 
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anything else but the Spirit of the Whole, is to lead 
man’s effort and will into a false track, is to mistake 
a side shoot of the tree of existence for the main 
shoot, or rather it is to deflect the main shoot and 
dwarf it into a side one. This Comte’s “ Humanity,” 
for instance, does. This Schopenhauer’s “Will” 
does not. And therefore Schopenhauer is, on this 
point at least, the main point of ethical metaphysic, 
right and sound; notwithstanding his untenab^ 
identification of the will with absdute entity, a 
conception mcompatible with the facts of reflec- 
tion. 

If we retain the word Creator to designate the 
Spirit of the Whole, it. must be understood in a sense 
from which the notion of origination ex nihUo is ex- 
cluded. It is coeval with the whole, of which it is 
the spirit. Neither is it itself the whole, but only its 
informing spirit. It may be conceived as standing 
to the universe in the same relation as the^mind of a 
man stands to the man and his earthly history. As 
we say that a man has a mind or intelligence by 
which he orders his life, and which is the* connecting 
thread of his actions, so we may imagine an analogous 
thread of consciousness and purpose to be the con- 
necting thread of the universe. This would be “the 
Eternal that makes for righteousness,” to use the 
expression of Mr. Matthew Arnold, ‘ manifesting itself 
in phenomena which are the history of the seen 
world. And the action of this power would be both 
necessary and free, just as we have seen that human 
action is, according as we adopt the statical and 

* In hia profound and genuinely philosophical, though popularly 
wntten, work. Literature and Dogma, p. 81. 386. and passim. Also 
in its sequel, Ood and The Bible. 
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transverse, or the dynamical and forward-looking 
point of view. ~ 

Nor is the analogy rendered fidse in consequence 
of the human mind being no longer considered an 
immaterial entity. We are entitled to use the word 
mind to signify the conscious life of an individual 
man, notwithstanding that the theory which hypos- 
tasised it as an entity is abandoned. Similarly the 
conscious life of the universe.may be called the spirit 
of the whole, without implying an entity either 
separate from the whole or prior to it in order of 
existence. It is a strain pervading all things, seen 
and unseen, — ^not a condition separable from its con- 
ditionates. This is the limitation which was spoken 
of in the foregoing Chapter,^ as that under which the 
term Creator might legitimately be retained. 

It must never be forgotten that, when we enter 
upon speculations like these, we are taking up a point 
of view quite different from that of pure reflection or 
subjective analysis. We are following up or com- 
pleting the results of that analysis in the constructive 
branch of philosophy, and are treating the universe, 
so completed, as if it were an object of our own 
• direct perception, just as a conscious organism is the 
object of psychology, or as a mineral or a gaseous 
substance is of physical science. It is only that part 
of the universe which constitutes our seen world 
which is an object of direct perception to us.' The 
unseen world and the universe which embraces it 
are only to be hypothetically treated in the same 
manner. 

Herein lies the great difference between the philo- 
sophy of reflection and those Monistic philosophies, 

^ Above, p< 2S1. , 
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some of which have been criticised above, which find 
the nature of the Absolute, or of the Whole, to con- 
sist in some mode of union between Object and Sub- 
ject, in whatever way this union may be imagined; 
whether as a Substance of attributes; a power of 
Will; of Thought; of Self-manifestation; and so on. 
True, they thereby give a definite solution to the 
enigma of existence, but they do so only by dwarfing 
the universe, the total object of reflection, to its ha^ 
by making it again an object of direct perception. 

My philosophy, on the contrary, leaves the uni- 
verse uncircumscribed except by reflection; surround- 
ing its seen and definable portion with boundless 
fields of unseen existence. Man is no longer re- 
garded, as in some of these systems he is, as the top 
and crown of existence ; his consciousness as that in 
which the Existent itself first attains to conscious- 
ness of itself; but man and this seen world of his are 
a speck in the infinitude of unseen existence, with 
the laws of which it behoves them to be in harmony. 
A Monist might say, that this was no solution at all ; 
and doubtless it is not one of the sort that he expects 
and demands. It does not gather up all into a single 
term, and say — there — that is the nature of exist- 
ence ; but it shows that no solution of that sort can 
be given, because existence is known not by direct 
but by reflective perception, not by any perceived 
characteristic, but by the fact that we perceive cha- 
racteristics at aU. It shows that they who give such 
solutions have mistaken the nature of the enigma, 
and for that reason are wrong in the nature of the 
solution to be expected. It places us, in fact, in an 
infinite, partially known, universe, instead of in a 
defined and therefore finite one. 
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This seems to me a better and truer Uod of' 
Copemicanism than East’s, being a legitimate deve- 
lopment, in philosophy, of Copernicus’ own concep- 
tion, the true position of the earth in the seen world 
of astronomy. As the earth to the solar system, and 
the solar system to the starry heavens, so the seen to 
the unseen world. 

The function of reflection, too, has its analogue. 
The observer’s position must .always be on the earth, 
and that position a central one, although the earth is 
not the centre of the heavens. The astronomical 
observer is stjbjecHvely the centre of his observed 
world, and cannot escape from this position. So also 
is the position of self-consciousness, or reflection, in 
philosophy; central, not to be escaped from. And 
from this position the philosopher sees more than the 
astronomer, who sweeps the visible world with his 
telescope, and more than the geometer, who measures 
space beyt>nd the reach of sight. There is an exist- 
ence which only jeflection can perceive. 

In pure ethic abo the position of reflection is 
central. Moral self-consciousness is what is known 
by the name of Conscience. From this there is no 
possibility of escaping. But the content and purport 
of its dicta, from man to man, from race to race, are 
variable, depending on vaiying conditions, according 
as knowledge changes, and the objects of fear and 
hope are variously analysed and estimated. The 
content of the moral law must be continually chang- 
ing; there must always be an “old law” to be de- 
fied and abolished, as the condition of advance in 
moral life; but the reflective power which consti- 
tutes moral law itself is unchanged and unchange- 
able; we can no more break loose fix»m it than tiie 
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astronomer can quit the earth to plant his telescope 
in the moon. 


§ 7. If my reader will do me the favour of open- 
ing his Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, and reading 
the passage’ which begins: “For a very long time 
indeed I could not reconcile personality with infinit]^ 
and my head was with Spinoza, though my whole 
heart remained with Paul and John,” down to the 
words “ strange anomalies from strange and unfortu- 
nate circumstances,” — he will find that the problem 
there present to Coleridge is precisely that of which 
a solution is offered in the present Chapter, the only 
solution known to me. It is a problem of what I 
have now called the Constructive Branch of Philo- 
sophy. And the solution is contained in the word 
Reflection^ because this it is which enables us to 
assign a content, and that a personal content, to its 
objects, yet without shutting them up into a finite 
shape, which we cannot help doing if we' employ the 
direct method of thought and perception. Reflective 
perception alone combines unlimitedness in the ob-, 
ject with selthess, that is, personality. 

Of course I am far from saying that this is a 
solution which Coleridge himself would have ac- 
cepted, or whicli could possibly have been reached 
on his principles of analysis, which lead him to rest 
in a distinction of faculties as an ultimate one. We 
know enough besides of Coleridge’s system to be 
aware, that he was looking for a solution in the 

YoL L Chap. X. p. 196-199. ed. 1817. And YoL L Pttt IL 
Chap. X. p. 205-208 in the annotated edition of 1817. 
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direction of Theosophy; he was a Theolo^an more 
than he was a Philosopher. But all this does not 
alter the fact, that Coleridge’s method of doubting, 
his way of posing the problem, was the true way, 
being the most searching of any. This it was which 
dominated the whole train of my thought, in aiming 
at a solution of the great problems of philosophy. 
My intellect^ he says, was with Spinoza, my heart 
with Paul and John ; and it was the heart which 
made him a theologian. The point, then, which 
forced itself upon my attention was this : That which 
hinders philosophipal theories, otherwise satisfac- 
tory, from being true, the respect in which they 
fail of truth, is, that they do not harmonise the phe- 
nomena presented by the heart, that is, the emotions^ 
with the phenomena presented by tiie intellect. Thus 
there arises a discord in the theories, which is not in 
nature. The facts, then, must be re-examined with this 
discrepancy in view. This was the dominating prin- 
ciple of investigation which I learnt from Coleridge. 

Here then I bring to a dose the present work, 
and with ifthe series of which “Time and Space” 
and “The Theory of Practice” are the first and second 
Viembers. I have endeavoured to show the necessity 
of philosophy as a distinct branch of knowledge, if 
we would systematise all kinds of knowledge, pos- 
sible as weU as actual, in a manner capable of ex- 
cluding intellectual and moral anarchy. A system 
is necessary for this purpose because, tiie moinent 
any possible kind of knowledge is left unplaced, its 
cultivators become a schismatic sect. And the sys- 
tem must be phUosophieal, because no merely scien- 
tific one can embrace all kinds of knowledge, leaving 
none unplaced. 
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The means by which I have endeavoured to show 
this have been by giving, in the first place, a definite 
picture of the relation borne by philosophy to the 
various sciences, and secondly, an articulated scheme 
of philosophy itself, its method, its content, its divi* 
sions, and their concatenation. 

1 take up no position hostile to any special sci- 
ence, but on the contrary maintain that the truths 
which are discovered in any science take rank^^t 
once among the data of philosophy, among the facts 
to which philosophy must conform. Nec mihi res 
sed me rebus subjungere conor. 

I take up no position hostile to religion, nor yet 
to traditional creeds, except in cases where their 
partisans attempt to impose them as philosophical 
truths, without other than traditional support. Creed- 
holders attempt to make their creed the intellectual 
basis of religion ; philosophy discovers that religion 
has a basis firmer and deeper than a creed. 

To inveterate specialists in religion, bent on mak- 
ing their own creed into a philosophy, and to inve- 
terate specialists in science, bent on having no philo- 
sophy at all, these pages are not addressed. They 
are addressed to Aose who are at least open to th^ 
conviction, that philosophy has a legitimate and 
necessary function of its own, a history which deter- 
mines its present state, and problems which in the 
future it may expect to solve. They have accord- 
ingly attempted to determine its general functions, 
its present state, and its future problems, with 
greater accuracy; and in so doing to give greater 
definiteness to the conception of philosophy itself. 

' The central point of the whole system is the 
[Same with the central point in all knowledge, — the 
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phenomenal fact of reflection. It is in consequence 
of this fact, which becomes its principle, that philo- 
sophy exists at all, distinct from science. The 
gradual emerging of this principle into clearer and 
clearer light, its being grasped whh greater distinct- 
ness by successive philosophers, is the key to the 
history of philosophy. What distinguishes the pre- 
sent system is, that it grasps this principle more 
distinctly than ever before, applies it more syste- 
matically, perceives more clearly that it is the vital 
principle of philosophy. The history and the theory 
of philosophy, the theory and the application of it, 
are three things inseparably interdependent. This, 
too, is a consequence of the principle of reflection. 



SUMMA 

(added IK PASSIKa THBODGH THE PBEBS). 

1. The death of Force as an entity is the birth of the 

Unseen World, as condition of the seen or ma- 
terial world. 

2. Before Reflection, the is of judgment is the is of 

the Copula; in reflection first, and then in its 
derivatives, it becomes the is of Existence. 

3. The Existence which is knowable by Science is the 

Vestibule, to which primary consciousness is the 
Porch, and unseen phenomena the Temple. <. It 
is reflection by which these two additions are 
made to ordinary Experience. 

4. Scholastics say first, There is an all-peyfect Being, 

and th&n^ We can love him with aU the heart 
and mind. I reverse this order. I say first, 
We can love with our whole heart and mind, ' 
and then. The object of this love is Gon. 
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ii. 82. 84. 107. 136 et seqq, 160. 161. 

222 . 


Arrested development (of the Scholas- 
tics), ii. 206. 

ArtiOce, iL 41. 43. 

Aseity, ii. 226. 

Aspects (obverse), 1. 323. 356. 363 et 
seqq, (threefold) 421. 426. 
ii. (dedned) 20-1. 33 et seqq, 40. 41 et 
seqq, 46 et seqq. 64-5. W. 103. 108. 
134. 158. 


Aspects (subjective and objeotive), 1 
48. 52. 61. 70: 77. 81. ^5. 90. 91. 
104. 113-4. 117. 142 et seeq. 149. 154. 
156. 169. 182. 184. 186. 1%. 206. 212. 
213^. 2^. 229 et sew. 239 et seqq. 
326. 366. 362 et seqq. ¥36 et seqq, 418. 
425-6.429. 

ii. 3 et seqq. 7. 20 et seqq. 27 et eeqq. 
38-5. 41 et-eeqq. 45 et eeqq. 49 et eeqq. 
55-& 59 et SM. 64-5. 68. 69-70. 7l4. 
75. 99. 103. 106. 100-10. 117. 122. 

136. 167. 166. 193. 207. 217-8. 222. 
227-8.238.9.242.254-6.257-8. 
Awoclatioa (Uws of), i. 74. 2^. 247. 
273. 279 etf ego. 282eteegg. 807-8. 434. 
trains of, I. 247. 273 et eeqq. 279 et 


eeqq. 


Assumptions, 1. 69. 143. 144. 163. 228. 
236. 240. 243. 244. 252. 345. 381. 


423-4. 426-7. 429-30. 
ii. 35. 46. 55. 72. 77. 84. 85. 98. 101. 
109. 130. 139. 151. 178-9. 182-4. 188-92. 
193. 206. 208. 209. 211-3. 214. 242. 
261-3. 264. 


Atoms, ii. ^8. 95. 

of conicioiisoeBB, i. 66. 240. 
Attention, i. 291 et eeqq. 295 et eeqq. 
300 et seqq. 331 et seqq. 353 et seqq. 
361. 375 et eeqq. 434. 
ii. 16-7. 82 et seqq. 138. 245. (is a 
/eetinp) 260. 251. 281. 

Attributes, i. 163. 330. 
il. 10-3. 29. 69 et eegg. 70 et 
7ft. lao. iftfi. 221. 


Properties. 

«in«y. See CousA Bui. 

Axmms, 1. 377. 398. 
ii 81. 99-121. 122 et seqq. 171. (of 
SobolaBtioism) 191-2. 216. 217. 222. 
223-4. 233. 237 et aegg. 262. See Uni- 
formity. 

two schools of tbonght oonoeming 
them, ii 99-101. 104-5. 


B 

Bacon, i 59. 76. 317. 

Bain (A), i 296-7. 
ii. 126-7. 128-30. 133. 134. 139. 260-1 
note. 

BALMha (J), U, 180. 

Bahbatt (iU, L 189. 

Beginning of consciousnejs, and of phi- 
l^]^hy, i. 48. 115. 138. 243. 

BeUef, i 210. 
iilOO. 

Bbntham, i. 19. 75. 

Bbbkblbt. L 16. 58. 161. 239. 

Better and Worse, ii 251-3. 254. 
Bien-itre. i 286. 

(of a percipient), i. 111. 112. 114. 

ii. 27. 190. 192. See Kervous Or- 
ganism. 

Boolb (G), i 317. 365. 

Boondi^. L 39. 

Bbzdoeb (J. H), i 91. 

Bbuno (Giobdano), i. 62-a 268. 319. 

O 

Oslonlation, i 353. 358. 432. 

U. 116. 

Oalonlns (the), i. 39. 

ii 87-8. lA 
Oampanblla, L 62. 

Oategorles : 

Ansfcotelian or perceptual, L 386 et 
et seqq. 342 et eeqq. 

constructive or of contrariety, L 
40ai. 409 et eegg. 414. 421^ 
ideal categories, ii 149. 
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Kantian, i. 179. 160. 182. 163. 213. 
224. 228. 231. 232. 246. 307. 
ii. 16. 18-9. 97-8, 124-6. 178-9. 188. 
206. 


1. i. 325 etsaqq, 338 ef seqq. 369. 
376. 380. 381. 406. 412-3. 414. 42L 
435. 

ii. 3-4. 6. 7. 11-3. 63. 178-9. 188. 
purely logioal, i. 422 et seqq^ 428-30. 
reflective, L 361 et seqq. ^8 et ieqq. 
414. et uqq. 421-2. 435. 439-40. 
ii. 3. 


Causa Sui, L 27. 408. 
ii 32. 191. 226. 

Coma Sui et Mundi^ ii 228-30. 
Oaueality, Oaoaation, i 220-1. 224. 
227. m 334. 338 el seqq. 419. 435-7. 
ii. 9. 12. 69-61. 66. 79. 117. 127-8. 
154-6. 26a 265 6. 274-6. 

** Causality through freedom,** ii 125. 
131. 154-6. 161. 

Cau^e, i 40. 44. 208. 225 et seqq. 267. 
274. 290. 338 et seqq. 371-2. 
ii. 6. 19. 23. 41 et seqq. 88. 109 et seqq. 
161. 193. 208-9. 226. 227-30. 257-8. 
(Sum of the ohnditions) 265-6 ; 270. 
First Cause, i. 163. 
ii 228-9 279. 

Certainty,* i 14a 145. 220-1. 247. 403. 
430-1. 

u. 100-1. 119. 167. 194. 262 276. 
Certitude, u. 180-2. 193-8. 210-2. 214- 
27. 

Chance, ii 130-1. 

g hanoes. See Probabilities (theory of), 
haoge, i. 4)61 et seqq. 263 et seqq. 266. 
273 et seqq. 299 et seqq, 404-5. 410. 
439-40. 

ii. 6-8. 16-7. 43. 60. 70-1. 81-8. 106-7. 
108-9. 130-1. 145. 151. 164 70. 199, 
220. 222. 237-8. 244. 254. 261. 

Chaos, Chaotia, i 243 et seqq. 275. 410. 

ii 16. 108. 112. 238. 

Character (of Knowledge), i. 202. 262. 
294. 303. 332. 366 et seqq. 404. 420-1. 
436. 

ii 72. 99. 106. 162. 246. 251. 
Chemistry, L 66. 
ii61. 


Choice, i 151. 370-1. 
ii. 67. 156. 245. 277. 28:i 


Choice of HeronleB,»i 374. 
Xsif*rrk 1. 32a 
k 12-3. 227. 279. 


•Ar/a, ii 279. 

^eirrot 9dgt ii 279-80. 

Christian theology, L 77. 
ii 174-6. 

ChxistianitT, ii. 279. 

Church philosophy, i. 320. 

ii. 173 et seqq. m 9. (religion) 279. 
Churches, ii 230. 

Ciroumitanoea, it 109. 

Olassifloation. i 307. 325. 335. 389-91. 
393. 398. ^-2. 412-3. 
ti. 14 et 107. 247-8. 262. 
of the sciences, i. 36. 


Clifford (W. K), i. 170 et seqq. 
ii. 127. 

Olraping, Clumped object, i. 225. 

ii 6. 25. 32. 39-40. 43. 46. (i» globo) 

195- 6. 212. 

Coalescence (of images in thought), L 
332. 334-6. 353 et seqq. 386. 
Codification (of laws ot nature), i. 36. 
Co-existenoe. i 250 et seqq. 433. 430. 

ii 15 6. 17. 59-60. 166-8. 

Co-existent, i 297-300. 
ii 165-8. 

Co-extensive, i 128. 310. 363. 

u. 23. 46. M8-9. 237. 266. 

Cogito ergo eum, i. 5. 62. 140. 

* ii. 182. 186-7. 

Cognition, i. 228. 230. 233 et seqq. 242 
et seqq. 

ii. 2\ 81. 99. 105 7. 177-9. 180-1. 

196- 7. 19a20a 207-8. 209 12. 214. 
215. 245-6. 248-53. 

real cognition, i. 246. 

U. 123. 

Cognition-principle, L 69. 
Cognition-theory, i. a 68 ef seqq» 

it 180-1. 

COLERIDOE, i 18-22. 58. 
ii. 85. 288-9. 

Collection (of objects), i. 328. 

OoU^tive terms, i 322. 337. 341-2. 343 
et seqq. 355. 

OoLLI^B Simon (T), i 15. 

Combination, i. 236-7. 259. 336. 346-7. 
u. 16-6. 19. 44. 73-4. 78. 79-80. 88. 
145. 161. 167-9. 207. 2201. 227-8. 
250. 263. 265 6. 

Comparison, i 375-6. 
u. 114. 138. 

Completing, Completion, ii. 264. 273. 
Comprehension (of oouceptu), i 322 et 
segg. (defined) 322. m. 341. 343 et 
eeqq. 355. 
ii 243. 

CoM<ra^A), L 16. 36. 

ComtislB, i. 2a 
Conation, Conative, i. 377. 

U. 209. 246-50. 

ConoeivabiUty, u. 80. 163. 168. 
Conoeption, 1. 107. 126. 169 el seqq. 168. . 
181. 182 et eeqq. 196. 288 et seqq. 305 
et segq.jm. m. 379-80. 397. 4^ 
ii 3 et segg. 146. 16-8. ^ et eeqq. 
121. 133. 165. 197. 206. 229. 246. ^9- 

60. 261-a 

reflective conoeption. See Reflection. 
Concepts, i. 80. 1^ et seqq. 158. 183. 
Wi, 294 et seqq. 297 et seqq. (defined) 
301. 314. et seqq 330. 331 et seqq. 
343. 353. 369^. ^6 et eegg. 385 et 
Mfg. 392. 436. 

ii 13. 14-5. 17-9. 20. 76. 82 et seqq. 
92. 96. 97. 102. lOa 111. 112. 
162-3. 17^9. 188. 201-2. 206-6. 
limit-concept, i 180. 192. v 
problematic concept, i 180. 
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Conoeptnal order, i. (piled linke of a 
ohafn) 301 et »Bqq, 305 et eegg. 310. 
321 €t uqq. 329 tt aeqq, 331 €t 9tqq. 
338 ti atqq 358-60. 361 tt teqq. (de- 
fine^ 375. 386. 393. 422. 
ii. 17-9. 76. 76. 81. 106-7. 113. 119. 
132. 136: 152. 

Conoeptoal redmtegration. See Ke- 
dintegrotion (▼oluntuy). 
Oimo^tualum, i 65. 312. 318. 

Concrete, i. 232. 367 et aeqq. 424. 429- 
30. 

ii. 7. 19. 22. 60. 69. 86. 104. 140. 203. 
245. (and unanalyced) 270. 
ConoreteneM, i. 125. 386. 
ii 7. 

Condition, L 6& 113 163. 177. 228. 

. 232-3. 275. 276 et aeqq. 285. 290. 300. 
334. 335. 410 et aeqq. 419. 432. 
ii. 3 et teqq. 19. 22 et aeqq. 26 et aeqq. 
34. 40 et aeqq. 46 et aeqq. 49 et aeqq. 
55-8. 59 et aeqq. 64-5. S-9. 70-5. 76-8. 
79-80. 82. 86. 109 et aeqq. 116-6. 140. 
(variable and invariable oonditione 
of pbenomena) 150-2. 158. 167-9. 228. 
23h 256. 258.266. 272.274-5.276. 285. 
limiting, negative, aine qua non, i. 
129. 314. 

ii. 123. 174. 231. 269. 285. 

are time and place oonditione of pbe- 

nomeoa? ii. 126-9. 

Conditions eaaendi. eriatendi, cognoa^ 
cendu L 52. 61. 71. 119. 229. 231-2. 
340. 371. 386. 407-8. 417. 419. 
ii. 26. 64-5. 71. 76-8. 79-80. 82. 86. 
110-1. 112. 127-32. 134. 142. 146. 158. 
161. 164. 186. 194. 223-4. 268. 274. 277. 
Conditionally impoeaible, i. 417. 419. 
Conditionally neoeiaary, i. 417 et aeqq. 

421. 422 et aeqq. 440. 

Configuration of epaoe, i. 39. 378. 
ii. 116. 

Connotation, i. 9. 134-6. 147-8. 169. 

199. 306. See Denotation. 
Consoienoe, i. 96. 174. 

ii. 156. 231-2. 281-2. 287. 
ConeoionanesB, i. 42. 45. 48. 100. 111. 
151. 159. 168. 188. 200. 214-5. 223. 
225. 229. 233 et aeqq. 248 et aeqq. 255. 
275 et aeqq. 288 et aeqq. 317. 371-2. 
399. 417^. 425-6. 

ii. 14 et aeqq. 22. 38. 43 etjeqq, 47 et 
am. 59 et aeqq. 64-5. 68. ^72. 76-8. 

116. 163. 243. 245-60. 264. 266. 
!273-4. 

beginning of. See Beginning, 
eonneotion ivith pbydioal matter, i. 
177. 

ii. 31. 53. 264. 266. 

eonneotion wHh nervooe organism, 

i 00 

ii. ^-6. 554L lie. 167. 168. 284. 
dees it 4gua oonsdonsness help to 
determine aotdon t IL 67*8. 
bow it may be piotuied. i. 440. 
iL 78. 159-60. 167. 


insbility of, i. 418. 

ConsoiouanesB— its primary, reflective, 
and direct modes, i. 100. 107 et aeqq. 
114 et aeqq. 118 et aeqq. 126 et aeqq. 
156. 159. 160. 213-4. 223. 224. 228 et 
aeqq. 233 et aeqq. 248 et aeqq. 288 et 
eeoo. 295 et aeqq. 297 et aeqq. 308 et 
aeqq. 321. 335. 361 et aeqq. 366. 370. 
414. 427. 

iL 37. 38-9. 68. 98. 239. 

Cols '.quent : 
in logic, i. 333-4. 

in order of ezistenoe, IL 49. 66. 61-4. 
230. 263. 281. 

Constmotion : 

of concepts, 1. 392. 405. 410. 412. 433. ,, 
ii. 118. 

of space, i. 269. 
iL 114-5. 

CoDstiuctive Branch of philosophy, i. 
1. 6. 8. 76 et aeqq. 184. 185. 187. 1^. 
213. 221- 2. 227. 371-2. 373. 
ii. 64. 67. 79-80. 166-7. 171. 233. 235-6. 
241. 243-5. 252. 254-7. 259 et aeqq. 
269-71. 272. 282-3. 285. 
its problems, i. 81. 221-2. 441. 
ii.31. 79-80. 169-70. 238 et aeqq. 257-8. 
250. 264. 267. 271. 288. 

Constructive principles, i. 77. 185. 
ii. 259-60. 

in eight systems named, L 77. 

See Construction— of oonoepts, of 
•pace. 

Content of states of oonsoiousness, i. 
128. 300. 332. 375-6. 378 et aeqq. 381 
et aeqq. 385 et aeqq. 387 eLaeqq. 393 iit 
aeqq. 403-4. 415. 423-4. S4. 
iL 22. 63. 103. 116. 127. 136 et aeqq. 
140 et aeqq. 152-3. 160. 16;i.7a 178. 
180. 202. 213. 220-1. 245. 252-3. 259. 
261. 277-8. 287. 

Contingenoe, L 12. 243 tft aeqq. 367-8. 
418. 

ii. 112-3. 166-8. 

Contingent, i. 247. 367-8. 370-1. 414 et 
aeqq. 430-1. 

iL 112-3. 166-8. 203. 262. 

Continuity,!. 39. 43. 126. 161. 186. 202. 
250 et aeqq. 275 et aeqq. 285. 404. 436-7. 
439 

ii. ie. 82-8. 92 etaeqq. 98. 116. 219-21. 
254. 259. 280. 

material oontinuity, iL 269. 261-3. 
273. 276. 

Contradiction : 

moment of, L 397-8. 405. 423 et aeqq. 
postulate of, i. 377 et aeqq. 381 et aeqq. 
427. 
ii. 134. 

principle of. L 46. 161. 20(1 212. 231. 
SB9. 368. 376 et aeqq. 376 et aeqq^885 
et aeqq. 387 et aeqq. 331 etaeqq. 397-8. 
403. 412. 414 eteegg. 422etee0g.426 
et a^M, 435. 

ii. ^ 60. 76. 97. 111. 147. 17S. 862-3. 
ContradictionB, i. 188. 168. 238. 277. 
393. 396. 428-30. 
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ii 44-6. 69. 81 et aegg. 89 etseqqm 117. 
131. 164. 161. 228-9. 247. 
Oontradiotory: 

propositioiM, L 382 et eegq, 386 ei 
eeq^. 387 et aeqq, 413. 


terms, i. 369. 379. 381 et eeqq. 386 et 
aeqa. 387 et segq. 413. 
ii. 82-3. 93. 


determioations. See Odntraxy terms. 
Contrary: 

propositions, L 388 et aeqq, 
terms, i. 368-9. 379. 381. 363-4. 388 
et aeqq. 392 ei aeqq, 396 et aeqq. (list 
and classification) 406-1. 403 et aeqq. 
413. 417-8. 425 ei atqq. 428-30. 
ii. 82.a 93. 96 6. 97-9. 114. 118. 


Contraiy alternatives, i. 416. 

Contrast, Contrasted terms, i. 388. 

394 et aeqq. 398-400. 412. 431. 
Conversion of propositions, L 337. 
Convertible : 


propositions, i. 128. 

terms, i. 128. 329. 340. 363 et aeqq. 

363. 365. 

ii. 20-1. 38-9. 

Copemioanism (Eant*B in phUosopby), 

i. 229. 

ii. 287-8. 

Copula, i. 332. 337. 352. 353 et aeqq. 

364. 376. 378. 385-6. 389 et aeqq, M. 
ii. 137. 260, 

CorreUtives, L 199. 200. 
ii. 228-9. 

Creation ex nihilo^ it 108. 130-1. 155. 
•225-7. 22&31. 284. 

Creative, t 224. 
u. 279. 

Creator, ii. 193. 195. 209-10. 224-7. 228- 
31. 271. 279. 284-6. 

Creeds, it 230. 278. 280-1. 290. 
Criterion, i. 163. t^l et aeqq, 282. 342- 
3. 389. 


ii. 39. 140 et aeqq. 149. 208. 223. 
Critic, i. 17. 

Oritio of Pure Reason, i. 17. 

Critical: 

method, i. 212. 214. 
philosophy, i. 18. 157. 172. 

Crux (the * lamp* erux answered), ii. 26. 
Curiosity, ii. 23. 

CnsANusiNio. Oabd.), t 319. 

OzoLBX (H), i. 151. 


D 

Dantx, ii. 154. 

Data, t 233 et aeqq, 249 et eeqq. 267 et 
aeqq, 267. 

it 99. U4-5. 199. 239. 290. 
Deduction, i. 347-8. 

it 119-20. 

Defcuito^ t 247. 
ii. 62. 

Definition, t 27. 39. 149. 219. 226. 323 
at aaqq. (defined) 325. 339 et aeqq. 363. 
366. m. 428. 431. 


it 7. 8. 20. 68. 114-6. 213. 217. 268. 
280. See DistiiiotionB. 

Dilbcbuf (J), t 266. 269. 
it 244. 

Demiurge, it 279-80. 

Demonstration, i. (nature of oonelusive 
power)JL66. 182. 220-1. 339-40. 377-8. 
410. m. 

ii. 113-9. 122. 146. 151-2. 261. 279. 
See Proof. 

Dx MoBaAX (A), L 317. 366. 
Denotatioii,! 9, 134-6. 147-8. 169.234. 
249. 268. 306. 

it 114. 148. Bee Gonnotatioii. 
Dependence, t 52. 334. 

^ it 42-3. 44. 46. 69-61. 72. 82. 118. 

166. 171. 226. 

Db Qdinobt, i. 18. 

Dbsoabtbb, i. 6. 62. 140. 

ii. 182. 186-7. 

Deseription, it 114. 
l>esire, t 151. 
it 277. 

DeterminabiH^, 1 17. 246. 272. 393. 
Determinate, Determine, i. 79. 323 et 
aeqq. 334-6. 386-7, 387 et aeqq. 391 et 
aeqq. 429. 
it 57. 134. 166-8. 

Determinations, i. 328. 334-5. 386-7. 
387 . et atqq. 391 et aeqq. 401. 404 et 
aeqq. 409-10. 417-8. 425 428-9. 
it 10. 13. 14. 83. 92. 94. 95. 96-8. 
145. 

Development, it 273-4. 
iimiarif. t 339. 

Dislectio, t 161. 338. 
ii. 140. 

Dictum de omni et wullo^ ii. 101. 
Differenoe^ t 251. 296 et aeqq. 379-80. 
412. 

ii. 21. 106. 109. 127-8. 130. 140 et 
aeqq- 146. 149. 151. 166-70. 261. . 
of degree and of kind, i. 270-1, 
ii. 146. 165. 241. 257. 270-1. 
of kind and of number, i. 274. 
ii. 141. 142. 165. 199. 202. 

Different, i. 248 et aeqq. 262 et aeqq. 
27S et aeqq. 289 et aeqq, 332. 379-80, 
393. 

ii. 7. 16. 82. 106. 109. 116. 140 et 
aeqq. 145 6. 159. 165. 200. 202. 
Differentia, i. 325 segg. 389. 394. 413. 
U. 10. IJ. 

Difficulties (oonstituto modem Sbholas- 
tioism), u. 176. 192. 207. 224. 

Ding an aich. See Things-in-them- 
selvee. 

Direct oonsoiouBness, paroention, Ac., 
t 49. 67. 79. 104, lOfT llS 138. 141. 
153 et aeqq. 214. 227. 240. 295. 298 et 
aeqq. 321. 335-6. 

ii. 36-7. 68. 70. 97-8. 171. 173. 177. 
179. 195-6. 211-3. 227 8. 235-6. 240. 
242. 260. 263. 272. 277. 285-6. 288. 
Sea Consiriousness, primary, reflec- 
tive, and direct. 

Direct mode of philosopbising, 1 152. 
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163. 207. 227. 232. 234 el leqq. 240 el 
Beqq. 295. 298 et seqq. 335>6. 358. 
ii. 63 6. 70. 97-8. 177-9. 182. 196-6. 
211-3. 222. 227-8. 235-6. 240. 242. 
288. 

Direotion.; 

in redintegTation. i. 280-2. 406. 
in auace and in time, i. 80. 282. 403. 
406-6. 

ii. 80. 274-5. 276. 

DiBOontinnity, i. 39. 43. 
ii. 263. 

DiBoreteneaa, i. 126. 161. 275 et aeqq. 
379. 404. 

ii. 92 et aeqq. 98. 219-21. 

Diatinotion of InBeparables, i. 8. 20. 
54. 61. 70. 115. 144. 228 et seqq. 233 
et aeqq. 241 et aeqq. 250 et aeqq. 255. 

• 260. 263. 269. 275. 356. 397-8. 405. 
433 

ii. 22. 33-5.^65. 99. 113. 122. 145. 
166. 170. 226. 242. 245-53. 251-3.264. 
277-9. 

DiBtinotionB, i. 69. 167. 199. 230. 231. 
262. 294-5. 322. .354. 377. 391. 405. 
412. 4:i3. 

ii. 3 et aeqq. 14. 32. 64-5. 71. 74. 76. 
81. 99. 123. 163. 171. 209. 235-6. 242. 

248- 9. 251. 260-1. 271. 
their use and property, i. 8. 

DiBtinotionB and DefinitionB, i. 27. 
149. 

IHviBibiUty, i. 270. 390-9. 403. 
iL 80. 82-8. 88 et aeqq. 107. 148-9. 
243-4. 262. 

Dogma, ii. 230-1. 278. 

Doubt (actual and methodic), ii. 193-5. 
210. 289. 

Dreama, L 262. 265. 281-2. 308. 379-80. 
ii. 105. 121. 

Duirs SooTUB (J), i. 310. 312. 313 et 
aeqq. 360. 

Duration, L 250 et aeqq. 258 et aeqq. 
269 et aeqq. 367. 436. 
iL 81-3. 135. 148. 164 ef Hqq. 240. 
243-4. 258. 275. 

Dyadiam, ii. 40. 

Dynamic i. 163 et aeqq. 289 et aeqq, 
300 37v-l 

ii. 5. 68. *76. 82 et aeqq. 109. 122. 

249- 50. 275. 

dynamic, atatic^ and atatioo-dyna- 
mic propertiea. Bee ProportieB. 
aCvafut. See Potential. 


Eduoation, i. 24. 

Bffioieocy. See Oamallty. 

Efficient. See Oanae. 

Effoi^^ ^'L 292 et aeqq. 

Ego, L 5L. 72. 113. 148. 163. 225. 290 et 


world-ego, it. 32. 

Bleatiob (The), L 440. 
u. 80-1. 83-8. 

Element (in conaoiouaneBB and pheno- 
mena), i. 43. 67. 1.35. 161. 206. 228 et 
aeqq. 267. 269-70. 271-2. 273 et aeqq. 
395. 397*8. 

ii. 3-5. 6-7. 8-10. 12-4. 19-20. 21 etaeqq. 
34-7. 40. 54. 60. 68. 69. 79-80. 86. 
113. 118. 122. 135. 141 et aeqq. 145. 
189. 195. 263. 

Elements (formal and material), i. 135. 
161. 228 et aeqq. 267. 269-70. 271-2. 
273 et aeqq. 313 et eeqq, 395. 397-8. 
399. 401-2. 404. 433. 
ii. 6-7. 8-10. 12-4. 19-20. 21 et aeqq.^ 
118. 145. 164. 189. 190. 242. 249. 
250-1. 259. 264. 

apaoe and time elements, i. 43. 67, 
161. 228 et aeqq. 267 et aeqq. 269-70. 
277 et aeqq. 397-8. 


277 et aeqq. i 
ii. 6-7. 8-10. 


ii. 6-7. 8:i0. 12-4. 19-20. 21 et aeqq. 
242-4. 249. 

Emotion, L 95. 146. 151. 262 et aeqq. 
305. 

iL 14. 63. 77. 155. 260-1 note. 273-9. 
289. 

reflootive emotion, ii. 277-9. 
Empirioal. i. 182. 221. 232-3. 246. 252. 
2^3. 255. 261 et aeqq. 273 et aeqq. 395 
et aeqq. 

ii. 6-9. 19. 54. 60. 70. 82 et aeqq. 113. 
163. 206. 210. 261. 264. 

Empirioal present (past, future), i. 
261^^ wg®, 273 et aeqq. 367 et aeqq. 

Empirioiam, i. 6. 432. 

Bee Potential. 

Ener^ (potential and kinetic), L 37 et 
aeqq. 44. 

Ena imagim^riwnf i. 268 et aeqq. 272. 

ii. 163. e 

Entia ratumia, i. 205. 

Entities (made of abatraotiona), L 92-3. 
126. 134. 206. 267. 437. 
ii. 6. 8. 113. 157. 193. 229. 242. 258. 
265. 283-4. 285. 

Environment, L 264. 283. 

iL 49. 71-4. 

E(|milUy, ^ 

Equividmoe, i. 366. 363 et aeqq. 
iL 21. 123-4. 

See Sensation ; Sensibl- 

Iwmymy^i. See Induction. 

Erfahnmg. See Experience. 

Ebiobna (JoBAHirxB Sootub), I. 139. 
368. 360. 
ii. 202. 

SrkenfUniaathaorie* See Cognition-the- 
ory. 

Eaae means Pere^, 1. 40, 70. 73. 165. 

Ii. 26. 38-40. 187. (inducing cone^) 
238 9. 256. 257. 

doaa not mean percipere^ ii. 38-40. 
187. 


absolute ego, L 211. 281. 
iL32. 
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Ewenoe, i. 28. 222. 314. 339. 391. 
ii. 11^. 78. 91. 178-9. 181-6. 193. 
201-2. 211-2. 214. 

Eteroal Beings L 408. 

Eternal Now, 1. 371. 

IL 87. 

Eternal truiha, L 143. 403. 
ii. 168. 

Eternal world, ii. 231-2. 

Eternity, it 113. 240. 276. 280-1. 
Ether, ii. 263. 266. 267. 268-9. 

Ethic, a 250. 271. 273 et nqq. (ohlef 
maxim in ethic) 282. 281. 

Euclid’a postulate, i 269. < 

Evidence. See OonditiooB etsendt, d&c. 
Evil, i. 398. 
u. 193. 251-3. 

Excluded Middle (principle and postu- 
late), i. 46. 377 €t %tqq, 381 el scgg. 
398. 

Exclusive (mutually), i. 395-6. 
Exhaustive,!. 289. 389. 391. 396eleegg. 
403. 428-9. 4.35. 
ii. 68. 82-8. 132. 151. 

Existence, 1. 28 . 47. 49. 69. 72. 112. 
164 el eegg. 182. 200. 206. 223. 314. 
326. 367 8. 370-1. 418. 426-6. 436. 
4:18-41. 

ii. 26. 29-30. 38-40. 63-6. 68. 76. 77-8. 
102. 112-3. 131. l:l3-4. (pictured as 
mosaic floor) 169-60. 163-70. 177. 180. 
184-9.204. 216-8. 237-8. 242-6. 251-3. 
256-8. 2G4. 

Existence absolnte. See Absolute. 
Existence true and untrue, i. 199-200. 
CixistentiaL ii. 12. 

Existents^. 48. 207. 208. 230. 321 e« 
%tqq, 328. 334. 367-8. 382 eieegg. 385. 
388. 392 U 9eqq, 400-2. 414 et eeqq. 418. 
436. 

iL 10-3. 19. 22. 27 et eeqq. 34-40. 53. 
54. 76-6. 163. 177-9. 183. 191-2. 195. 
214. 226. 242. 267. 275. 286. 
Expectance, Expectation, ii. 251-3. 262. 
Expectant (opp. to actual), i. 294. 309. 
334. 376. 365. 

Experience, i. 220-1. 242 et eeqq. 259. 
m. 282. 337. 371-2. 397. 409. 434. 
ii. 6-7. X6. 38. 39. 44. 100. 104. 105. 
113. 118. 144. 147. 162. 216. 
Extendon (of ooBoepts), L 308 et Hqq, 
321 et eeqq. (defined) 322. 337. 338 et 
eeqq. 36^ 

a 7. 13. 20. 69. 162. 243. 

Extension (of space). See Spaoe. 


F 

Facets, i. 7. 420. 

Factors, i. 104. 

a 23-6. 36. 41. 47. 5a 52. 54. 

Facts (of oonseionsnesR), 1. 10. 233 et 
eeqq. 246. 378. 404. 4M. 

11. 18. 99. 103. 113. 157. 247-8. 261. 
290-1. 

mattera of feet, i. 297 et eeqq. 307. 
340. 860. 370-1. 404. 400. 


a 44. lOO-L 103. 104. 138. 

Faculdes, i. 63. 68. 100-1. 150. 224. 
230. 234 et eeqq. 248. 277. 434. 
a 111. 157. ^5. 210. 211. 212. 247- 
60. 288. 

Fallades. i. 8. 113. 160, 175. 232-3. 427. 
ii. 27. 32. 83-8. 89. 98. 99. 154. 158. 
161-2. 176. 197. 227. 

Fatalism, ii. 158. 

Feohver (O. Th), i. 83. 

a 27-8. 36. 142. 147. 266-7. 

Fading i. 114. 118. 122. 15L 161. 172. 
206. 248 et eeqq. 269 et eeqq. 289 et 
292 et eeqq. 395. 398. 404. 

a 6-7. 22. 25. 40 et eeqq. 61 et eeqq. 
65. 69. 73-4. 116-7. 164. 171. 190. 
218-21. 233. 2:17-40. 242-3. 245-50. 
259. 264. 273-4. 

does feeling, ae euctt^ determine ao- 
•ion? a 67-8. 

B^natures of feeling. See Materia 
eigfiata. 

Fbrbibb (J. F), i. 103. 113. 4:i6-7. 

ii. 5. 24. 36. 265-6. 

Feirier's Theorem, i 436-7. 439. 
ii. 6. 7. 

Fichte ( J. G). i. 17. 69. 72. 162. 210-2. 
230-1. 

it 32. 35. 126. 

Fictions, i. 64. 198. 199. 235. 261. 399. 

A J.OQ 

ii. 106. 131. 179. 221. 278-9. 

Fictive, i. 305. 

Figure, i. 39. 261. "Sea 
it. 17. 115. 243. 

^uro of Syllogisms, i. 337, 340. 841. 

figured spaoe, L 40. 268 et eeqq. 
ii. 114-5. 116. 313. 

Final Oanse. See Purpose. 

Finite, i. 269. 408. 

ii. 85-6. 95. 98. 112. 195. 230. 255-6. 


Fiobentivo (^, i. 61-3. 

First Cause. Sm Cause. 

First intention. See Intention. 
FiBOHBB (K), i. 16. 210. 

Fixity of existence in time, a 164-70. 
Flatve oocis, 1 167. 184. 

Flux, Flow, of percepts, ii. 82 ef eeqq. 
106-7. 108. 135 et eeqq. 144. 146-8. 
162. l{9-60. 161. 222. 

Fluxions. See Calculus, 

Flying Arrow puzde, ii. 83-8. 

Foroe,L 40. 44. 134. 164.206. 231. 267. 
390.437. 

ii. 6. 8. 29-30. 60. 70 et eeqq. 115. 828. 
263. 265-6. 270. 283. 

Foregone eoDclueions, L 15. 238. 424. 
a 173-6. 230-1. 

Form, 1. 228 et eeqq. 236 et eeqq. 269 et 
eeqq. 266 et eeqq. 313 et eeqq. 328. 395. 
412. 

a 139. 259. 264. 273. 


Fonn of thought, 1. 20a 221. 228 et 
eeqq. 313 et eeqq. 375 et eeqq. 412. 
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ii. 10-3. 18. 107. 113. 137. 153. 252-3. 
Formtliim, L 318. 
it 180. 

Former ixid li&tter, L 250 et Hqq» 270. 
275. 403. 
it 42. 

Fnuneiroilc. L 261. 309. 403. 

ii. 121, ^1. 273. 277-8. 

Freedom (of Will). 1 11 . 82. 222. 870-1. 

ii. 8. m 131. 154-8. 195. 225-6. 284. 
Freqaen^, i. 284-6. 

Firuhrafiptr plura dn:. i. 296. 316. 
^rostra qweritw quomodo die. t 437. 
it 6. 

Funotion, i. 126. 181. 184. 234 et 9tqq. 
338 Btqq. 

ii. 83. m 243. 246-60. 

ihe three rappoMd funetione of eon 

■oioiuneM, it 246-9. 

future, elreedy taken place. ) a— -n t 

Future^ present^ and past. ) 


General : 

objeota, i. 297 et Hqq. 309 et eeqq. 

321 €t aeqq. 348. 

ii. 10-a 15. 119. 160-2. 

terma, i. 147. 297 et aeqq, 306. 321 et 

aeqq, 329-31. 348. 

ii. 10-3. 15. 52-3. 119. 163. 164. 206. 
Generality, Gtoneraliaation, i, 35. 168 
et aeqq. 206. 212. 269-60. 269. 295. 
304-5. 367. 378-9. 397. 

U. 32. 69. 76. 79. *90. 97. 103. 105. 
120. 137. 158. 251. 256. 

ed payohology. SeePayoho- 


Oenm^' &mere etnumero. See Kind. 
Generic Scale, t 324. 360. 366. 375. 
Oenesia, i. 70. 71. 101. 163. 184. 224. 
226 etaeqq. 230. 266-7. 279. 290. 
it 5. 60-1. 67. 69. 72. 80. 88. 112-3. 
117. 188. 208. 209-10. 226. 257. 
drat in geneaia, laat in analyri% and 
vice veraa. See Analyaia. 

tSv t 338 ei aeqq, 

ii. ii a 

yiwn tSv SvTmv, t 338 et aeqq. 
ii. 10-3. 

Genua, i. 325 et aeqq. 338 et aeqq. 389. 
396. 406. 409. 

ii. 9-13. 19. 52-3. . 

Geometry. See Maihematio. 
Germany, t 63. 245. 358. 
it 26. 

Gxbson (J. Oh), t 312. 319. 

and it 119. 

GM, t 222. 371-2. 
it 180. 210. 223-7. 231. 256-7. 259. 
267. 271. 278-80. (dedned) 280. 283-4. 
Good, t 398. 

it 193. 251-a 277. 

Grammar, k 330-1. 382. 

Gravitation, t 
Gsbim (T. H), t 59. 150. 

GBOI9I (G), t 344-5. 


Gbotb (J), t 5. 

Ground. See Real-prinoiple. 

Group, Grouplne, t 296 et aeqq, 321 
et aeqq. 399. 4()0-2. 
it 70. 78. 115. 145. 


HaUt, t 284.6. 
it 14. 100. 

ScBCeeUae, i. 314 et aeqq, 

Hamilton (Sib W), 1 178. 337. 402. 
it 173. 

Habtlbt# i. 59. 

HaubOau (B), 1 139. 

Health (of organism), t 286-7. 

Hbobl (G. W. F), t 8. 16. 17. 29. 74.^ 
77. 158 et aeqq. 161. 183-4. 196. 210-2. 
231-2. 323.^-61. 382-5. 389. 
ii. 23. 32. 54. 60. 91-3. 95. 126. 147. 
(|^ sratem pictured) 171-3. 234. 
Hegeuan transformation soene, it 

HxBBtBT (J. F), t 69. 71. 73. 121-6. 

149. 162. 210. 

Heredity, t 267. 397. 
d. 100. 273. 

HXBMES (School of), ii. 194. 
Heterogeneous. See Differenoe; Kind. 
Hinton (J), t 296. 
it 271-3. (my obligatlona to him) 
272. 

Historical method, t 11. 

History, t 93. 

History of Philosophy, i. 31. 138. 245. 
311. 318 et aeqq. 360. 437-^0. 
it 291. 

of Logic, t 311. 

Hobbxs, t 75. 

Hope. ii. 252-3. 

How? See Questions. 

Hums, t 8. 11. L3. 17. 161. 238 et 

307. 

Huxlxt (T. H), t 98. 
ii. 57. 

Hyperbole, t 408. 
ii. 229. 

Hypontaaislng tendency, t 206. 
Hypothesis, t 36. 82. 95. 114. 185. 168. 
m 254. 283. 304-6$ 346. 351. 410 et 

100-1. 104-6. 108. 118. 119. 144. 
167. 160. 167. 169. 177. 219. 266. 261. 
Hypothetical necessity, t 333. 

il. 108. 226-6. 

Hypothetical : 

^ycholo^y.^^^teo Paybholcgy. 


Ick, Ick-an^ieh. See Kgu. 

Ich denke. See Apperception. 

Ideal, Ideal!, ii. 87. 1&. 144. 214. 

231. 262. 271. 274-9. 283. 

Idealism, t 72. 123. 226. 
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U. Si 0 i uqq. 33 $€qq. 54*6. 60. 

187. 

IdMllj p 0 Kfeot inteUicenoe. See In- 
telligenoe. 

Ideistioel : 

propoiitloiiB, i. 153. 364 et eegg. ^5. 
E 126. 129. 137. 
temiB, L 387. 

ii. 35. 137. 139. 224. See PtepcMd- 

iiiw. 

Identifying oontmdiotoriee, 1. 77. 183. 
Identic, L 353 et hoq, 383 et Hqq, 
iL 81. 33 et eeqq. 48. 49 et eeqq. 57-8. 
103-4. 106. 107. 113. 129. m. 140 et 
eeqq. 149. 226. 241. 
partial identity, ii. 137. 140 et eeqq. 
145-6. 160-a 161. 

Identity : 

postulate, 1. 377 et eeqq. 381 et eeqq. 
385 et eeqq. 

ii 103-4. 108-9. 130. 134 et eeqq. 140 
et eeqq. 145-7. 

principle, i. 46. 231. 356. 365. 385 et 
eeqq. 387 et eeqq. 427. 
ii 103-4. 129. 

Illusory memory, i. 276-7. 

Image, Imagery, i 301 et eeqq. 307. 
322 et eeqq. 332. 334. 375. 386-7. 436. 
ii. 17. 75. 77. 191. 250-1 note. 273. 
277-8. • 

Imaginary : 

ezistenoe, L 60. 263 et eeqq. 407. 
ii. 228. 

quantities, i. 200. 382. 

Imagination, i 168. 168. 172. 224. 237. 
• ^ et 261 et eeqq. 270. 286. 
398-9. 48S 

il. 13. 63-4. 79-80. 149. 192. 201. 203. 
219. 228. 266. 273-4. 
aotire, produetive, imaginatiott, i. 
303 et eeqq. 

poetic imagination, i 3(M!»-6. 332. 
Boientifio imagination, L 304 et eeqq. 
332. 346. 410-2. 
ii. 15. 114-5. 

Immaterial aubatanoe, i. 116. 372. 

ii. 186. 188-90. 247-9. 258. 285, 
Immediate : 

oertalnty, i 142. 144. 344. 

U. 195. 283. 

perception, L 108. 143. 344. 404. 

E 19a 2ia 283. 

Immortality, i 81. 222. 

ii 257-8. 264. 27a 281. 
Impenetrability. See Matter (pbyaioal). 
lig^rfMtlon of Beoord, i 279-80. 

lm|ioeeible, i 4ia0. 
iiiai. 164. 159. 

Impoeaible to thongbt. See Foealble 
> to thought : InoonoeiTablllty, 
ZmprobauiB, Impxobeliility. Sea Flu- 
bable; Prebabflity. 

Improvement, ii 252-a 
InAlon, 1. m. 

Inoidental eironmatanoe, i Ua 17a 
Ii 15. 174. 


Znoonoeivability, ii 8L 131. 

** Inoonorivabmty of the negative,** L 
433*4. 

Indefinite, L 253. 
ii 9. 

Indeterminate, L 79. 387. 424. tSSt. 
Indiffeienoe (logieal), i 424. 42a 
Indifferent to, Inaiffezenity, L 37a 
d77-a 398-9. 
ii 116. 120. 145. 261. 

Indieceriiebilia. See Indietingniahable. 
Indietingniriiabla, i. 274. 

ii 140 et eeqq. 146-7. 

Individual, i 30a 313 el eeqq. 322. 
337. 

ii. 201.*4. 206. 285. 

Individualiaation, i 310. 313 et eeqqm 
ii 162. 

Individualism, i 141. 

Individual’s oonaoiouanesa, L 48-9. lOa 
115. 138. 168 et eeqq. 212. 226. 
Indivisible, i 263. 

ii. 85. 88. 95. 

Induction : 

aa act of thought, L 343 et eeqq. 346 
et eeqq. 

aa method, i 278-9. 305. 341. 343 et 
eeqq. 346 et eeqq. 432. 
ii 15. 119-20. 163. 

InfaBibUity, ii 174-5. 211. 220. 230. 
Infancy : 

of the individual, i 48-9. 108. U5. 
138. 267. 295-a 

of the race, i. 116. 138. 267. 371. 
Inferenoe, i. 10. 175. 348 et eeqq. 

il. 106. 215-6. 256-7. 283. 
Infinitesimal Ii 82 et eeqq. 148-9. 
Infinity, lignite, i 39. 43. 202. 376. 
439. 441. 

ii. 37. 82. 68 a eeqq. 94-9. 107. 112-3. 
147. 148. 168. 169*70. 229. 230. 267. 

26a 286. 288. 

Innate ideas, i. 183. 
ii 188. 

JnnervtUioneqefilhl. Bee Sensation. 
Inseparable. See Distinction of In- 

IntSStM^i^intnition, i 67. 143. 162. 
166 et eeqq. 180. 254. 260. 
ii 183. 197. 20 a 
Intelleotual peroeptien, ii 18a 
Intelligenoe fidaally pmeot),^ i. 441. 

ii. 163-70. 257. 274. 281-2. 

Intensiofi of oono^ta, i 309 et eeqq. 
321 et eeqq. (de&Md) 322. 338 et eeqq* 
343 et eeqq. 
ii 20. 162. 243. 

Intensity, i 21. 257. 2Sa 292 et eeqq. 
ii 277. 281-2. 

Intention (marked by the Poeiulatea), 

i. 376. 
ii 222. 

Intentlone (first and seoond), L 8-ia 

132 . 206 . 261 . 282 . SOa il(k 317. 

828-81. 879-80. 417-8. 421. 

ii. 4. 157. 164. 

Interaat, i 286-7. 297 et eeqq. 
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Interpenfitrailon, 1* 809. 


InterBeotion of oonoeptf, i. 310. 814. 
323.825. 


ii. 13. 

latra-philoiopliio, 1. 167. 
l&tniitoiiy L 181. 228 ^ 254. 260. 

403. 

ii. 14. 157. 183. 215-27. 
laiDOBB (OF SlEVlLLB), L 311. 


J 

JatobiJP. H), L 118. 162. 210-2. 

JSVOFB (W. B). L 836. 851-2. 365 7. 
JoKBB (E), i. 101. 

Judgmeot, i. 229. 362. 376-6. 
ii. 18-5. 102. 104. 187. 140. 144. 145. 
197. 

Jndgmenti, i. 128. 254. 333 et aegq. 
ii. 121. 196. 215-23. 
affirmative, i. 882. 353. 388-9. 
li. 140. 

oategorioal, 1. 333. 363. 389. 
hypothetioal. i. 333. 
infinite or onlimited, L 800. 
negative, i. 332. 833. 

of oonsdoiunets and of intnitlon,'* 
ii. 215-22. 

■ynthetio and analytio, ii. 128. 129. 
131. 144. 

synthetio a priori, i. 220. 
ti. 128-5. 129. 131-2. 

w 

K 

Kawt, i. 6. 8. 16. 17. 68. 70. 72. 73. 74. 
128. 177-81. 190 et seqq. 196. 203. 209. 
et aegg. 220-2. 228 et aegq. 242 et aegq, 
272. 307. 316 et aegq. m 412. 
ii. 16. 18. 22-3. 80. 88-99. 105. 110-1. 
128-6. 188. 206. 235. 259. 271. 282-3. 
287. 

mmB* a&rk, tturk femvrit, i. 339. 

mmBixw. See Universal. 

U. 10-1. ^ 

jvmtA and Km/vk jUliXfi, i. 271. 

Mmrk Bee Incidental dronm- 

etanoe. 

Kind. i. 173. 262. 271. 274. 292. 358. 
365. 399. 408. 

ii. 9-18. 182. 262. 266. 270-1. 
kind and degree, i. 270-1. « 
kind and number, i. 274. 

Kifaiematio, i. 38. 39. 

Kinetio energy. See Energy. 
KXiBUTOSN (J), ii 180-215. 222. 227. 
EilTAins (G), i. 883. 

LaimmA 112. 20a 251. 305-6. 306. 

882 . 

LABOKlQUikBB, i. 291. 

Lat^t eenwinusneie, i. 260 . 


Law, 1. 93. 186. 220. 259-60. 290. 870-1. 
a. 165-7. 

Laws of Nature, i. 180. 328. SSOetugq. 
870-1. 432. 

U. 112. 164. 169. 197. 203. 240. 264. 
261-8. 

of oeniciouanesB, i 188. 
of thoimht, a. 112. 140. 

Least resiiitanoe (Une of), 1. 296. 
Lbibniz, i. 16. 63. 74. 77. 212. 246. 

a. 26 . 35. no. 

Leibnia-Wolflan pbilosopby, ii. 206. 
Lbwxb (G. H), L 30. 83 d aegq, 96 et 
a^q. 103 et aegq. 127. 134-7. 140. 150. 
1&-3. 156 et aegq. 189-207. 
a. 24-5. 40-58. 61. 64. 126-30. 183. 
Liberty the supreme law, a. 154. 
Limit; 

of the world in space and time. See 
Antinomies. 

ideal limit, i. 310. 315. 323. 363. 
ii. 140. 146-7. 162-3. 

Limiting, Limitation, i. 306. 425-6. 

a. 95. 227. 245. 252. 259. 
Limit-oonoept, i. 160. 192. And see 
Condition. 

Line, i. 403. 

a. 114-5. 243. 

IdtercB JEFwmaniorea, i. 93. 

Looks, i. 59. 66. 75. 130. 161. 239. 245. 

a.^2a3. 

Logic, Logical, i. 17. 45. 147. 199. 232. 
m 279. 284. 316 et aeqg. 325-7. 332. 
336, 338 et aegq. 353 et aaqq. 377 et 
seqq, 391 et aeqq. 408. 410. 
a. 10-3. 39. 44. 54. 74. 81. 85. 89. Ill, 
120. 129. 144. 145-6. 147-8.' 175. 210. 
215-6. 222. 239. 243. 

Logic: 

appHed, objective, i. 356. 412. 

a. 39. (space the logic of time) 164. 

formal, i. 337. 338-43. 353. 378. 389- 

90. 412. ' ^ 

a. 39. 107. 

general, i. 378. 412. 

method based upon logic, 1. 354. 382. 

a. 148. 239. 

Logic of PoBsibiUty, i. 199. 422 et aegq. 
426 et aeqq. 432. 

а. 81. 

Longitudinal view, i. 370-1. 

ii. 135. 156. 159. 161. 285. 

Lotzb (H), ii. 30-1. 35. 

Lothxb, L 213. 

M 

MaoVicab (J. G), ii. 28-30. 36. 267- 
71. 

Maimon (Salomon;. 1 16. 211-3. 246- 

б. 272. 392-3. 

a. 126 . 

Main (A), L 87. 

Manbbl (H. L), i. 291. 331. 

U. 173. 

Man’s place in the universe, it 286. 

And eee Nature. 

« Mark of a mark,’ a. 101. 
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Maw, 1. 37 ef Mgg. 

iL 115. 

Hateiial : 

oontinoitj. Bae Continuity, 
element. See Element, 
two meaningf, ii. 190. 191. And fee 
Blemente fonnal and materinJ. 
viiible and tangible, iL 190. 191. 262- 
3. 

(visible end tangible) world, L 279. 
ii. 31. 49 et seqq. 115^. 190. 240-5. 
362-3. 

Materialism, i. 227. 

ii. 60. 61. 66-6. 

Materialist, L 226. 

11. 234. 

Mathematic, i. 38 et eeqq. 363 et eeqq. 
364 et eeqq. 378-9. 398. 403. 405. 411- 

12 . 

ii. 86-8. 113-6. 223-7. 262. 264-5. 
Mathematical obieot, L 246. 302. 378- 
9. 

ti. 86. 87. 226-7. 
mathematical point, L 265. 
ii. 166. 

Mathematidsing logic, i. 366 et eeqq* 
Matter : 

metaphysical. See Elements formal 
and material. 

f^ysical. i. 38 ct eeqq. 134. 206. 2^ et 
eeqq. 266. 302-3. 313 et eeqq. 
ii. 6. 12. 31. 49 et eeqq. 58-03. 70 et 
eeqq. 99. 116-8. 167-9. 171. 188. 192. 
241. 24;i-6. 262-3. 265. 
its solidity, resistanoe, impenetra- 
- bility, and motion, ii. 58*63. 70-2. 76- 
*8. 79-80» 116-7. 164-9. 243 6.262-3. 
266-6. 

origin in spaoe, ii. 266-6. 
whether all matter is sentient, L 177. 
ii. 31. 63. 

materia eignata, i. 313 et eeqq. 
ii. 25. • 

MaURT (A), i. 282. 

Maxima i. 295. 
ii. 68-9. 

Meaning,!. 135. 148. 199. 205. 239. 264. 
274. 317. 357-8. 371. 38.5-6. 406. 417. 
436 

ii 8. 9. 26. 64. IM. 136-7. 146. 274. 
Measnre, i. 38 et eeqq. 267. 270. 296. 
353. ?lMeteeqq.37^. 
ii 86. 87-8. 148. 

Mechanic, i 37 et eeqq. 289. 296. 402. 
ii. 61. 243 4. 262. 
rational meoharuo, i. 37 et eeqq. 
ii 116-7. 243 4, 

Medianism (vital mechanism and me- 
chanic mechanism), ii. 57. 
Meditation, i. 353. 

Memory, i. 168. 169. 252 et eeqq. 261 et 
eeqq. 2^3 et eeqq. 
ii 167. 216 7. 

active, recollecting, honting, me- 
mory, i. 303 4. 305. 

Metalogie, i 368. 377. 

Metaphy^ Origin of name, i 4. 


Fr^ndice against it, i 3. 


Metaphyde, The Analytic part of 
Pl^l^by, i 71. 89-91. 92-3. 94-6. 
98. 106. 155. 162. 185. 211. 219. 
222. 225 et eeqq. 232. 256. 257 et eeqq. 
269 et eeqq. 27^ 2^. 816 et eeqq. ^9. 
873-4. ^7. 392. 441. 
ii. 5. 8. 11-2. 17. 19. 26-6. 81. 47-8. 
55. 67-8. 59 et eeqq. 64. 67-8.73. 74-5. 
87. 111. 188. 158. 166-8. 195. 207. 286- 
6. 242. 244-5. 262. 264-6. 257-8. 260. 
261. 266. 269. 271. 284. 


Metaphysician, i. 239. 388. 
ii 158. If 


195. 210. 242. 266. 


Method, i. 55-8. 88. 97-8. 114. 132. 133. 
137. 160. 165. 163-5. 166. 186. 199. 
205. 207. 284. 239. 242. 255. 275. 278- 
9. 295. 297-300. 303 et eeqq. 341. 
348. 846. 347-8. 854. 382. 403. 427. 
429. 432. 437. 440. 

ii. 3 et eeqq. 31-2. 54. 107. 109. 119-21. 
183. 171. 180. 195. 203. 205. 212. 221. 
222. 239-40. 242. 259-60. 274-5. 276. 
289-91. 


Middle term (In Syllogisms), i. 834. 339- 
40. 844. 862. 


Mill (J. S), i. 59. 148. 254. 347. 348- 
51. 433-4. 
ii 101. 

Mind, L 61. 63. 101. (defined) 226. 
a. 27. 118. 177-8. 182. 192. 242. 267. 
284-5. 


absolute mind, i. 212. 

a. 64. 92. 147. 255-7. 

extra animam, intra animam. ii. 

242. 

Afinima eeneibilia, i 161. 248 et eeqq. 
273 et eeqq. 278 et eeqq. 289 et eeqq. 
ii 17. 6£9. 8.5-8. 1®. 

Miracnlons (the), i. 186. 221. 

ii. 153-4. 168-9. 161-2. 230. 

Medals, i. 49. 361 et eeqq. .368 et eeqq. 
392. 414 et eeqq. 421-2. 435. 441. 
ii 3. 

Sumena genera of, i. 50. 

Monad, i. 77. 212. 

U. 26-7. 

Monism, i. 206. 

u. 40. 53 5. 285-6. 

Mood (of Syllogisms), i 337. 

Moral : 

law, truth, Ac. ii. 195. 224-5. 231-2. 
274. 283-3. 287. 

nature of man, ii 271. 282 et eeqq. 
287. 


sciences, i. 45 et eeqq. 93. 
valne, U. 154. 193. 
in Aristotle. See 

Motion, i. 38 et eeqq. 44. 134. (defined) 
266. 402. 405. 

u. ^8. 40 et eeqq. 49 et eeqq. 58-63. 70 
et eeqq. 79-80. 81-8. 99. 115-7. 164-70. 


243-4. 263. 

oonceivability of, ii. 80, 81-8. 
Mottves, ii. 156 7. 

for philosophising, i. 93. 
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Mcmmant. L 273. 296. 359. 361. 864. 

tt. 32. 64. 137. 243-4. 245 6. 249-60. 
JfttiMfttf UiMibUia et inteUiffiMlia, L 
180. 198. 202. 204. 
li 85 6. 236-6. 271. 

9 

N 

Name, 1. 251. 306. 329. 
li. 20. 162-3. 

Nationa (life and decay of), L 373-4. 
Natnre, or Analyaic, i. 70. 71. 102. 134. 
173. 176. 226 et aegg. 290. 432. 434. 
iL 19. 69 ce seqq. 78. 113. 197. 201. 
226-7. 246. 257. 263. 

Nature : 

ac objeotiTe aapeet of thouahi, ii. 
103. 144. 162-3. 180. 
eourae of, uniformity of. See Uni- 
formity. 

human nature, i. 214-6. 371-2. 373-4. 

it 176. 180. 185. 236. 252. 264. 271. 

278-9. 280. 282. 

lawc of. See Lawa of nature. 

fiatura non fadt eaXUim^ nonpcUitur 

hiaium^ ii. 261. 

order of, i. 370-1. 375-6. 

ii. 162-3. 

Nature and Hiatoiy, L 6. 45. 71. 225 et 
seqq, 232. 266-7. 278. 279. 290. 372. 
ii. 0. 19. 42. 59 et seqq, 67 et seqq, 79- 
80. 81. 88. 99. 112-3. 117. 119. 162. 
226. 227-8. 245. 267. 274. 286. 
Neoeaaary eziatence, i* 50. 339. 367-8. 
370-1. 409. 418 et seqq. 422 et seqq. 
4% 440 

ii. 20. 69. 81. 113. 171. 233 et seqq. 
237-40. 241. 245. 

Neceaaary in cognition, i. 244 et seqq, 
246 et seqq. 378. 403. 422 et seqq. 
ii. 20. 69. 81. 100-1. 103. 112-3. 122 
et seqq. 145. 150-3. 223-7. 233 et seqq. 
23740. 241. 244-5. 257. 

Neceaaary peroepta, i. 367-8. 414 et 
seqq. 

Neceaaary to thought, i. 422 et seqq. 
428-30. 

Neceaaary (two aenaea of the term), 1. 
419. 

Neoeaaity. L 232 et seqq. 244 et seqq. 
247. 370-1. 435. 439. 
ii. 100-1. 103. 105. 112. 150-3. 154-8. 
171. 266. 257. 284. ^ 

NMatiye : ^ 

aitcniatiye. See Altematiyea of a 
oontradiotion. 
oondition. See Condition, 
ent. See Judgmenta. 

L 379. 381 et seqq. 

iL277. 

N^^vl4y. See Oontradiotion (piin- 
I. 77. 360-1. 

fl. 6. 

Nerv* WMWMU, i. M. 67. 140. ITS. 363. 
S83-& 26».< MM. 276dl Mg^. 360 et 
wg,. 386-7. SHOT 


ii. 17-8. 41 et seqq. 47 et seqq. 49 et 
seqq. 55-8. 61-3. 65. 71-4. 166-9. 
Nervous organism, i. 61. 140. 226. 262. 
264. 276 et seqq. 2C^ et seqq. 292 et 
seqq. 

ii. 17 8. 43 et seqq. 47 et aegg. 49 et 
seqq. 65-8. 71-4. 116. 164. 166-9. 190- 
2. &7-9. 270. 

New : 

in kind and in time, i. 261 et seqq. 
xi. (in kind) 266. 273-4. 
new created thing, ii. 130. 159. 
new facts, observations, i. 350-2. 
ii. 133. 136. 139. 159-60. 

Nswhak (J. H), ii 181. 195. 216. 
NaywTON, i. 405. 
ii 87-8. 116. 163-4. 

Nezna, i 8. 12a 360-1. 224. 225. 242 
et seqq. 247. 256. 273 et seqq. 301. 333-6. 
371. 391. 419. 435-7. 439. 
ii 6. 93. 99. 258. 263. 273-4. 

Nihil vn inulltctu d:c. i. 130. 

Nihiliam, i 122. 

i 1.^. 344. 345. 346. 
v^rif i> 139. 

Nobl (Bon. B), ii 128-30. 
Nominaliam, i. 65. 197. 311 et seqq. 318. 
322. 360. 
u. 180. 

Non-Being, Nothing, i 200. 360. 382- 
8.^388. 399. 415 et seqq. 425-6. 
ii 93. 98. 234. 

Not-neceaaary, Not always existing, 
i 415 et seqq. 

Not possible to be or not to be, i. 415 
et seqq. . 

Noumena, L 126. 168 et seqqhl79 et seqq. 
198 et seqq. 208 et seqq, 4^. 
ii. 81. 126. 132. 212-a 
negative and positive, i. 180. 181. 
192. 198. 

noumenaper ttecidens, i. 169. 181. 
Number. See Mathematic. 

Number and Kind. Bee Kind. 


O 

Object, i. 42. 100. 106. 110. 113. 143. 
145. 171 et seqq. 211. 229 et seqq. 256. 
295 et seqq. 298 et seqq. 405. 
ii 20. 38-5. 59. 98. 116. 125. (ready 
known) 138. 217-8. 284-6. 205. 257. 
(of religion) 278-9. (of reflection) 286. 
bow known to be eommon to differ- 
ent individuals, i 143. 145. 
mental objects, i 114. IIK 146. 802- 
8. 417-8. 
ti. 42. 278. 

objects are nearest to oonsoiousneBs, 
^en philoaophlaing begins, i 4a 

** remote object, ” i. 267. 

▼iaible and tanmble. i 801 et seqq. 
405. 

Objective aspeek Objectivity. Bee 
Aspects subjective and objective. 
Objective element, ii. 2M. 
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ObleotiveTaliditj, i. 141. 143. 145. 435. 
il. 216. 217-8. 

OoKHAH (William of), i. 75, 312. 315 
et Beqq, 319-21. 

Ookham'i Basor, 1. 316. 437. 

Old and ne«r. See New. 

Omnisoienoe, li. 139. 151. 

‘^One and All,” ii. 34. 

One and Many,** i. 440. 

OnenefiL ii 137-8. 140-1. 143-4. 145. 151. 
159. 

Ontology, i. 4. 6. 8. 76 et aeqq, 89. 93. 

9Q9 

ii 6. 12.18. 37. 39^40. 255. 263. 

Operari sequitur ease, ii. 210. 

Opinion^ i. 438-40. 

Opposition : 

of propositioni, i. 337. 389-90. 

dialectioal’* opposition of oontra- 
diotory propoeitiona, ii 93-4. 
table of, i. 413. 

Order, L 243 et aeqq. 259 et aeqq. 279 et 

U??5-9. 75. 162. 263. 280. 
of demonstration and of disooTery, 
ii. 119. 

of eaiatenoe. See Natnre and His- 
tory. 

of perception. See Peroeptual order, 
of thought. See Conceptual oidAr. 
Organ, i. 68. 264. 276. 

Organism, i. 90. 116. And see NerTona 
Organism. 

O^^on (for lAterte Mumafniorea)^ i 

OHfi^n, i 17jL 207. 
ii. {ex nilMo) 1^. 

of ooiisoiousness generally, and of a 
particular oonsoiousnesa, i 102. 
57167. 

of noxus generally, L 437. 
of physical matter, S. GSfHaeqq. 167. 
See Essence ; Substance. 

P 

• Pain, i 262. 265. 286. 398-9. 
ii 251-3. 

Parcimony (law of), i 114. 296 et aeqq. 

316 et aeqq. 375. 

Pabmbnidbr, i 138 438-40. 

Para pro toto. ii. 159. 162. 

Partial identity. See Identity. 
Partionlar, i. 247. 822, 348. 377. 419- 
21 . 

ii. 14-6. 70. 76-7. U6, 118-9. 158. 163. 
171. 214. 228-30, 

Pasrivity, i 292. 

Past. Present, and Future, i. 258 etaeqq. 
367 et aeqq. 440. 

ii 17. 134. 135-6. 139. 156. 159-60. 
168-70. 216-8. 

future already taken place, li. 156. 
167. 

PeroeptloD, i. 107. 126 et aeqq. 159 et 
aeqq. 168. 181. 182. 196. 235 et aeqq. 
247 et aeqq. 25^ et aeqq. 260 et aeqq. 

VOJj. II-* 


278 et aeqq. 278-9. 288 et aeqq. 809 
et aeqq. 366. 879-80. 412. 4234. 484. 
ii. 11. 14. 27 et aeqq. 38-9. 92 etaeqq. 
138. 144. 165. 18A 196. 197. M. 
229. 

reflective perception. See Reflection. 
Percepts, i. 80. 126 et aeqq. 186. 206. 
270. 273 et aeqq. 278-9. 288 et aeqq. 
294etaeqq. 314. 321 etaeqg.SSO. m 
et aeqq. %3. 859-60. 361 et aeqq. 885 


et aeqq. 406. 421. 
ii U. 14-5. 16-8. 20. 22. 89. 58. 75. 
82 et aeqq. 95. 97. 102. 106-7. 108. 111. 
112-8. 114. 145. 147-9. 164. 196. 212-3. 
■221. 249. 

Perceptaal order, i. 301 et eeqq. 305 et 
aeqq. 810. 321 et aeqq. 829 et aeqq. 838 
et aeqq. 358-60. 361 et eeqq. 379-80. 
385 et aeqq. 393. 403. 422. 436. 
ii 16-8. 75. 76. 81. 106-7. 132. 136. 
145. 152. 

Percipient, ii 39. 156-7. 266. And aee 
Subject. 

Percipere means esse, false, ii 38-9. 

Per ae notum^ i 70. 

Person, Personality, i. 106. 108. 115. 
371-2. 

ii 32. 60. 254-7. 274. 276. 277-80. 
288. ^ 

Person^ying tendency, i. 206. 371*2. 
PeUtio prinmpii (in Syllogism), i. 348. 
348-9. 

Phenomena, i 100. 122-5. 163 et aeqq. 
(deflned) 168. 208^. 289. 338 et aeqq. 
li. 8 et aeqq. 7. 22., 41 et aeqq. 89. 92. 
93-8. 99 et aeqq. 113. 126. 145-6. 197. 
212-3. 222. ^8. 249. 254. 262-8. 271- 


i, ii. 103. 108. 144. 


93-8. 99 et aeqq. 113. 126. 145-6. 197. 
212-3. 222. ^8. 249. 254. 262-8. 271- 
3. 

Phenomenal aspect, ii. 103. 108. 144. 
146-7. 152. 2&. 

Phenomenal existence, i. 81. 125. 163 
et aeqq. 198 et aeqq. 244. 310. 
ii 81. 226. 254. 271-3. 

Philosophy, i. 29. 32 et aeqq. 75. 201. 
206. 219 et aeqq. 223. 243. 267. 421-2. 
435-7 440 

ii. 37-8. 53. 55 et a&M. 64-6. 7a2. 101. 
133. 176. 180. 189.^^. 230-1. 238-9. 
242. 269-71. 279 80. 288-91. 
analytic, oonstmotive, and soienoe, 
ii. 260. 267. 

beginning of. * See Beninning. 
Church philosophy, ii 173 etaeqq. 
177-9. 

English school of, i 58. 66. 74. 197. 
239. 858. 

Kantian school of, i. 291. 

in the individual and in the raoe, i. 

48-9. 115. 138. 

philosophy of BefleotioD, ii. 177. 
235-6. &i(-6. 288-91. 
popular philoeophy, ii 213. 
wnsational school of, i. 201. 
^oulative andj^taotieal, li. 250. 254. 

PhilcsooSiy and Science, i 45. 49. 68. 
76. 8M. 97. 102. 106. 119. 13$. 140, 
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148. 160. 166. 104. 184. 188. 201. 221. 
226 a seqq. 267. 809. 414. 421-2. 432 
et tegg, 435-7. 440. 

U. 37-8. 63. 66 moo. 64-6. «7. 
70-2. 101. 106. 112. 128. 132. 133. 144. 
161. 193. 234-6. 242. 269-71. 287. 
288-91. 

in relation with psyohology. See 
Psjchology. 

Physio, Physical, i. 4. 40. 134. 266-7. 
272. 299. 319. 406. 437. 
ii. 26. 31. 61. 71. 74. 77. 262-4. 265-7. 
273-6. 

Physioal world. See Material world. 
Pl^ology, i. 56. 267. 279. 286 et segg. 

ii. 17-8. 61. 71. 77-8. 246-7. 264. 
Plato (Platonic &o.), i. 74. 183. 314. 
318. ^-8. 338. 360-1. 
u. 12. 67. 204. 227. 279. 

Pleasure,!. 262. 265. 285-7. 293 et aeqq. 
306. 398-9. 
ii. 251-3. 

of feeling, i. 293-4. 305. 
of knowhig, i. 293-4. 

Plenum, L ^1. 

Plurality, ii. 82. 

Po..ti 7 , Poets, i.22. 62. 305-6. 332. 
Point of view doctrine, i. 11. 

ii. 156. And see Kespeot. 

Pollock (F), ii. 127.8. 
wSt watttyivMTm ; See Cause. 

Porting, I 72. 123. 210. 230-1. 314. 
ii. 32. 

Positive content &o. i. 394-6, 400-1. 
403-4. 415. 426. * 
ii. 134. 

Positive Philosophy. Positivists, i. 23. 
37. 96. 133. 160. 

Comtian Positivism, i. 23. 29. 36. 91. 
96 note, 
ii. 173. 

En^luh Positivism, L 29. 91. 

Possibility (logio of). See Logic. 
Possible and Impossible to though^ i 
422 cfsego. 428-30. 

Possible existenoe, i. 50. 79. 89. 208. 
213. 367-8. 414 et eegq. 
ii. 64. 228. 264. 276. 

Possible percepts, i. 367-8. 
ii. 64. 169. 

Possible to be or not to be, i«416-9. 422 
et mq. 429-30. 

Post-l^tian, L 158. 231. 245. 439. 
ii. 18. 26. 

Postulates nf Lpgio. i. 46. 221. 347. 353. 
366. 377 et 381 et eeqq, 386 eteeqq, 
387 et 0eqq» 435. 

ii. 21. & 32. 102 8. 108-11. 118 21. 
123-4. 131-3. 134 et segq. 146. 147-53. 
171. 222^ 233. 237-40. &2. 245-6. 249. 
261. 261-2. 

Potential, L 129. 416-19. 422 ei eeqq, 
ii. 12. 86 note. 263. 

Power. L 164. 296. 300. 
it 27-30. 164. 168. 224. 226. 271. 


Practical,!, 46. 

Practical purposes, i. 68. 65. 92. 197. 

234. 254. 264. 
iL 150. 153. 248. 

Practical Keason and Reasoning, i. 213. 

294. 

ii. 271. 276-7. 278. 282-3. 

Pbantl (O), i. 311-21. 

Predicsbie, i. 326 et segg. 329. 338 et 
^gj^397. 406. 

Predication, i. 327. 335. 337 et iiegg. 

353 et segg. 359. 376 et segg. 385 et 

S*?3r. 140. 

Predicate, i. 128. 331. 332 et segg. 337. ^ 
353 et segg. 389 et segg. 
ii. 38-9. 83. 137-8. 140 et segg. 145. 

260. 

Preface (advantage of), i. 1. 

Pre-Kantian, i. 121. 210. 213. 

ii. (pre-oritical) 124. 267. 

Premisses, i. 154. 278. 340 et scgq. 343 
et segg. 354. 390. 
ii 89. 97-8. 104-5. 140. 217. 

Present, i 252. 261 et segg. 
ii 134. 219. 

Present, past, and future. See Past. 
Presentation, i. 32. 168. 169. 172. 264. 

270. 274 et segg. 280 et segg. 296. 304. 

309. 367 et segg. 404. 415. 420-1. 
(moment of) 423. 436. 440. 
ii. 16-7. 26. 63-4. 77. 108. 114. 137. 
146-7. 148-9. 168. 170. 212-3. 2J8-21. 

222. 245. 267. 

Presentation and Represen^tion, i. SC. 

135. 261 et segg. 270. 27^f segg. 280 

et segg. 288 et segg. 296. 404. 

ii. 16-8. 26. 63-4. 77. 81. 120. 137. 149. 

170. 217-21. 

Priesthood of Humanity, i. 357. 

Priests, ii. 234. ' » 

Primal^ ooosoiousness. See Conscious- 
ness. 

Primary, seoundo-p)iinary, properties 
of bodies. See Propel ties. 

Prencf^pM cortvemen^tCF, ii. 124. ^ 

Princ^um individuationis, i. 313 et 
segg. 

Principium rejlexivum, ii. 182-3. 
Privatives, i. 379. 406-10. 413. 428. 430. 
Probable, Probability, i. 417. 430-1. 
Probabilities (theory of), i. ^1-2. 

Problems (of philosophy), i. 219 et segg. 

273. 279. 339. 372. 

ii. 80-1. 99. 122. 168-9. 286. 288-9. 

See Constructive Branch (its pro- 
blems). 

Problematic- ooncept, i. 180. 

Product, i. 270. 325. 

ii. 23-5. 102. 228. 

Proof, i. 427. 
ii. 150-1. 177. 188. 
apsgogio proof, L 199. 203. 427. 

theory of, i. 154. See Demonstration ; 
Veriflostion. 
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Proi>^iei : 

primary, leooiidary, Moimdo-primary 
{>r^ertieB of bodiei, L 402. 

itatio, dynamio, statioo* dynamic 

|>n^rtiea of bodlea, i. 402. 

properiiea (in Sobo1aatioi8m)i ii. 200. 
204. See Qualitiea. 

Propoaitiona, i. 128. 305. 328. 331 et 
Beqq. 333 et aeqq. 337. 353 et Beqq. 304. 
385 et seqq, 
ii. 38-9. 121. 137-8. 
identical propoaitiona. See Tdentioal. 
ProprietaUB termmorumt i. 316. 
Payohologiat, i. 232. 

Payehology, i. 116. 173. 232. 237-8. 256 
el aeqq. 

ii. 13 47-8. 55 et aeqq. 58 aeqq. 65-6. 
71-4. 76 et aeqq. 79-80. 168. 24^ 247-9. 
260. 285. 

hypothetical psychology, i. 90. 

U. 31. 64. 79-80. 286. 
payohologioal condition of feeling, i. 
253. 285. 

Psychology in relation to philosophy, 

1. 51 et aeqq. 64. 71. 75. 116. 140. 225 
et aeqq. 232. 234 et aeqq. 237-8. 266 et 
aeqq. 260 et aeqq. 269 et aeqq. 285 et 

25-6. 47-a 63. 65 rt mqq. 68 
H aeqq. 65>6. 71-4. 75 et aeetq. 79-80. 
140. 242. 247-9. 260-1. 

Pare, i. 43. 200. 232-3. 260-1. 292. 412. 
422 

»ii 9. ll-JL 18. 39. 102. 107. 113. 117. 
164. 285. 

Purpose, L 291 eA aeqq. 298. 304. 

iL 20. 103. 156. 251. 277. 

Paszlos, i. 82. 423. 
ii. 26. 80. 83. 87. 88. 

V • 

Q 

Quality, i. 258. 274. 336. 366. 39.5. 

of propoaitioDS or judgments, L 390. 
Qualitiea, 1. 163. 386. 398. 
ii. 10-3. 16. 25. 70 et aeqq. 76-8. 79. 
115. 241. See Properties. 
Quantification, i. 257. 270. 
in predication. See Quantity in pre- 
dication. 

Quantity, i. 39. 43. 379. 395. 396 et 
aeqq. i 

ii. 11. 97-8. 118-4. 

Quantity in predioation, logical terms, 
&o. i. 337. 340 et aeqq. 343 et aeqq. 
348 et aeqq. 355 et aeqq. 389-90. 
Queationa : 

How? i. 81. 186. 274. 872. 
ii. 209. 

How oomea ; what makes ? See 
Cause. 

That? Whether? i 73. 177. 232. 
421. 424. 

ii. 146. 177-8. 184-5. 186-7. 226. 

What? See ^hatnesB.. 


What? and Whether? i 421. 424. 
430. 481-2. 

What makes ; how comoa? Seo 
Oauae. 

Why, whmioe, whither? i 81. 185-6. 


B 


Ratio auS/Uiena. See Sofficient Reason. 
Rational Meohanlo. See Mechanic. 
Rationalising a psyoholi^cal myth, it. 
247. 

Reaction, i. 292 et aeqq. 

Heal, i. 121. 122 37174. 200. 246. 282. 
310. 312. 322. 339. 859-60. 867. 370-1. 
ii. 81. 59-61. 76. 78. 114-5. 167. 195-6. 
206. 212-3. 235. 

Realism, i. 121. 183. 209. 310 et aeqq. 
318. 322. 324. S69. 


ii. 180. 

Beal-prinoiple, i. 69. 246. 839. 
ii. 76. 178 9. 184-6. 187-9. 193. 204. 
211. 213. 

Reasoning, i. 266. 277 et aeqq. (practical 
and theoretical) 294. 308 et aeqq. 332 
et aeqq. 352-3. 357 et aeqq. 362 et aeqq. 
(defined) 375. 376 et aeqq. 389. 404. 
434. 

ii. 13 et aeqq. 17-9. 95. 99-105. 136. 
i40eta^9. 149. 200. 221-2. 262. 276-8. 
ag^ogio and oatenaive, i. 427. 428. 


Receptivity, L 235, 

Kedintegration, i. 151. (defined) 264. 
273 et aeqq. 289 et seqq. 366. 375. 403. 
ii. 149. 243. 

apontaneoua redintenation, i. 273 et 
aeqq. 278 et aeqq. 289 et aeqq. 303 et 
seqq. 328. 359. 3(52. 376. ^9-80. 385 
et seqq. 

u. 17-8. 76. 76. 

voluntary redintegration, i. 27S et 
aeqq. 278. 289 et aeqq. 297 et aeqq. 303 
et aeqq. 325 et aeqq. 328. 331 et aeqq. 
361 et aeqq. 379-80. 
ii. 16-8. 75. 76. 


voluntary redintegration in primary 
and direct oouaoioutneaa, i. 297 et 
aeqq. 321. 

the expedients open to voluntary 
redintegratidu, i. 297 et aeqq. 303 et 
aeqq. 3(ht. 321. 

Reductio ad impoaaibili^ ad dbaurdum. 

SeeBeaaoniug apagogioaud oatcn»ive. 
Reflection, i. 5. 8. 12. 20. 49. 69. 78. 
85. 88. 100 et aeqq, 107 et aeqq. 114 et 
aeqq. 128. 137. lift. 140. 147. 149. 162, 
169. 182. 188. 208. 209. 214. 220. 221. 
223-4. 228 et aeqq. 253. 264. 303. 366. 
36a 361 et aeqq. 866 et aeqq. 369. 
435-40. 

ii. 3 (MW. 30 et eufq. 81-2. 88-6. 
36-40. 454. 53-6. 68-4. 70. 07. 188. 
171. ITS. 177-0. 182-3. 210-2. 218. 
226. 236-6. 237-40. 241-2. 254-6. 257-& 
272. 280. 284. 287. 288-91. 
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iti diffmntiA. i. 111. 
itfl method, i. 67. 67. 88. 100 et aeaq. 
107 et Hqq» 114 et aegq, 132. 133. 137. 
150. 165. 161. 166. 186. 199. 205. 207. 
230 et aeqq» 242 et eeqq. 2^. 276. 336. 
361 et eeqq. 

ii. 3 eteeqq. 8. 133-4. 177-9. 196. 212-8. 
222. 2S9-4U. 242. 254-6. 288-91. 
Befleotionist, i. 226. 

Beflective oonoeption end ocmeepti, i. 
361 et eeqq. 366 et eeqq. 414. 417. 
ii. 3. 

Befleotive emotion, ii. 277-9. 

Befleotive peroeption end peroepts, i. 
160. 361 et eeqq. 366 et eeqq. 
ii. 4. 6. 11. 196. 226. 286-6. 

^7-40. 246. 286. 288, 

Re^M in ii. 89. 93-8. 

Bhinhold (II. L), i. 213. 

Relatione, i. 257. 269-60. 271-2. 294 et 
eeqq. 299 et eeqq, 331 et eeqq. 367. 375 et 
eeqq. 379-80. 386. 408. 410. 417. 
ii. 11. 35. 66-6. 67. 73-4. 76-8. 106-7. 
108-9. 141 et eeqq. 208. 223-4. 243. 
261 note. 260. 

of objects to ooneoiooeneiB, end of 
objects to other objects of know- 
ings, i 10. 109. 115. 126. ISO. 278. 
294. 301. 321. 331. 376. 417. 
ii. 69. 70. 167. 

Belative terms, i. 208-9. 379-80. 406-10. 
413. 430. 
ii. 162. 

BelatiWtj (of ezlstenoe), L 73. 167. 193. 

between objects, 'ii. 86. 

Beligion, i. 20. 93.*24. 202. 213. 373-4. 

il. 230-2. 278-81. 290. 

Beligion of Jgaos Chbibt. ii 279. 

* * Bemote object.** See Object. 
Beneisfance (the), i. 319-20. 
ii 180. 

B^wtition, i 263-5. 273 et eeqq. 279. 

ii il. 137. 143, 146-6. 161. 

. Bepresentation, i. 32. 161. 168. 169. 
172. 182. 236 et eeqq. 267 et eeqq. ^4 
et eeqq. 280 et eeqq. 301. 403. 416. 
ii 16. 137. 143. 349. 166. 170. 200-1. 
212-3. 217-21. 278. And see Presen- 
tation and representation. 
Besistanoe of solids. See Matter (phy- 
sical). 

Bespeot, i. 262. 393. 894-6. 405-6. 

ii. 17. 76. 83. 86. 97. 109. 137. 141 et 
eeqq. 156. 269. 273. 

Besponribility, ii 1^. 

Beet, i 404-6. 
ii 82-8. 

BeFeUtiion, ii 174-6. 177-8. 180. 280. 
280. 

Bumen Catbolkleni, i 357. 

ii 174. J79. 

Eosgkliv, i 312. 

Badimenti, i 261 et eeqq. 260 et eeqq. 
268 et eeqq. 278 et eeqq!w6. 
ii. 14. 


S 

Sameness, i. 273. 274* et eeqq. 279. 
ii 82. 140 et eeqq- '^44-6. 148-9. 151. 
169. 161. 166. 2S2. 

in kind and in number, i 274-5. 366. 
ii 142-3. 144-6. 148-9. 166. 2U0. 
in magnitude, i 364-6. 

Sanction, ii. 231. 280-1. 

SedUb Oenerum. See Gtonerio Scale. 

** Scattered sensation** theory, ii. 16-8. 
Scepticism, i. 239. 247. 
ii 80. 81. 105. 216. 
two sorts of it, i. 13. 213. 

Critical scepticism, i 212-3. 246. 
S0HSLL.INO (PC W. J), i 77. 162. 210. 
ii 33-6. 126. 

Schema, Scheme, i. 280. 322. 

artidcnal scheme, i. 398. 407 . 
Scholasticism, i. 310 et eeqq. 318 et eeqq. 

ii. 179-214. 228. 

modem Scholasticism, ii. 176-9. 180- 
214. 228. 

SCHOPEMHAUBB (A), i. 16. 17. 77. 210. 
231. 

ii 126. 234. 284. 

Science, i 6. 65. 80. 82. 134. 150. 166. 
188. 225 et eeqq. 266. 271-2. 299. 
3F8-9. 403. ^5. 409 et eeqq. 414. 
421-2. 433. 437. 440. 
ii. 11. 18-9. 38. 54. 57, 69 et eeqq. 
64. 70 et eeqq. 109. 114-5. 117 8. 150. 
162. 193. 261-3. 264. 265. 269-71. 
279-80. 

science doeene and utene^. 34. c 
science in relation to pnlosophy, i. 
29. 32 et eeqq. 137. 141. 319. 378-9. 
403. 414. 421-2. 433. 437. 440. 
ii. 18-9. 23. 25-6. 54. 67. 69 et eeqq. 
64. 67. 70 et eeqq. 132-3. 144. 161-1 
166-8. 198. 2M-6. 260-3. 264. 265. 
269-71. 

Sciences, how distinguished from one 
ano^er, i. 65. 97. 
ii 9. 70. 72-4. 
exact Bofenoes, i 407. 

Bcientia Poeeihilium, i. 86. 435. 
Scientist, i. 97. 103. 133 et eeqq. 141. 
144. 149-60. 163 et eeqq. 177. 186 et 
eeqq. 201. 239. 

ir 106. 106. 112. 117. 132. 144-6. 
160-3. 168. 177. 183. 242. 249. 
ScoTUB. • See Ebiuena ; Dunb Sootub. 
Bootists, i, 314. 

Second lutention. See Intentions. 
Seoondsry, seoiiudo-primary, proper- 
ties of bodies. See Propwues. 

Seen world. See Aotnal World. 

Self, i. 11. 110. 112. 113. 148. 163. 211. 
ii. 60. 157. 256. 

B^f-cogoition, ii. 181-7. 198. 211. 
214. 

self-oonsoiouBneBB, i. 49. 74. 100. 
107. 113. 161. 169. 211-2. 

I ii 181-7. 255. 287. 

■eU-oontradiotory, i 427. 
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ii.229. 

t^f-detormbiatioii, ii 156-7. 
•elf- 9 vident, i. 377. 
iL 186. 195. 216. 219. 221. 
self-ezittentt ii. 37. 223. 
•elf-manifestatioii, pdWer oC, ii. 27-31. 
299-10. 286. 

•elf-pregervation, i. ^7. 
mptAtvw T«. See MeeDins. 

Beniation, 1. 43. 66. 161. 226. 235 et 
Beqq, 255. 257 et aeqq. 265 et aeqq. 275 
' et aeqq, 297 et aeqq. 399. 404. 
ii. 13-5. 16. 41 et aeqq, 49 et aeqq, 
61-4. 72-4. 77-8. 107. 1(». 111. 146-7. 
148-9. 188. 180-2. 201. 202. 264. 273-5. 
inner senae, L 161. 225. 
inverted inoidenoe of vienal ohjeots 
on the retina, i. 282. 
nerre-aeneation, of effort or tenaion 
^n^r^UonagefUhl), i. 292 et aeqq. 

aenae of freedom, L 11. 
ii. 156-7. 

eight, vianal aenaation, i. 282. 433. 

U. 16. 50. 53. 

aight, touoh, muaonlar, and nerve 
aenaation, L 44. 265 et aeqq. 292 et 


17. 43. 68-63. 79-80. 167. 240-5. 
265. • 

toaoh, tactual aenaation, i. 282. 
ii. 58-63. 

Senaationa depending on, diatinot from 
auXgedliee aspect o/, a nerve-prooeae, 
U. 43-6. 47-8. 49-61. 55-9. 61-5. 
aSenaibiUtr, Sratienoe, i. 109. 252. 
iL 50. 107. 170. 222. 241. 
internal and external, i. 264. 
iL 50. 53. 

Separability, i. 54. 106. 240. 

U. 152. m 


Separate, Separation. ioll5. 117. 142. 
144. 240. 275. 328. 335. 437. 439. 
iL 22-3. 33-5. 43. 46. 57. 69. 72. 99. 
101. 106. lOa 111. 130-1. (ready 
kno«rn) 138. 152. 177. 179. 191-3. 
199. 207-8. 218. 219. 222. 226-7, 227-8. 
280. 242. 246-50. 279. 286. 

Beparatiat, i. 239-40. 254. 336-7. 349. 
m. 437. 439. 
iL 192. 193. 249. 

Separative, L 120. 

Sequence, i. 44. 248 et aeqq, 260 et aeqq. 
373 et aeqq. 280 et aeqq. 289 et aeqq. 
359. 875 et aeqq. 433. 
ii. 16-6. 17. 59-% 82. 98. 108. 165-70. 
237. 243. 

Sequent, L 297-800. 
ii. 165-70. 

Setasung. Sea Poaiting. 

Shaibp (J. O), i. 18. 

Sight. See Senaation. 

Similarity, i. 251. 296 et aeqq. 
iL 145. 

SimUan, i. 297 et aeqq. 308 et aeqq. 321 
af MOO. 412-3. 
iL 137. 158.^200. 


Simple omuoknumeea, L 101. 862 et ' 
r.^ 366 et aeqq. 369-70. 414. 421. 

ii. 3-4. la 39. 53. 68. 


Simultaneity, L 250 et aeqq. 260 et aeqq. 
439. * 

ii. 42-8. 80. 88. 



objeota, i. 309 et aeqq. 322. 385.' 
Smith (.William), i. 5. 

Solidity of bodiei. See Matter (phy- 
aioal). 

Soul. L 51. 115. 140. 163. 225. (deffned) 

• 226. 

iL 184. 188. 195. 268. 

Source : 

of being, i. 207-8. 211. 
it. 40. 69. 61. 63. 230. 250. 
of knowledge. L 211. 220-1. 224. 235. 
244. 284. 376-7. 

ii. 22-3. 40. 69. 61. 100-1. 193. 207. 
260. 288. 

Space, L 39. 44. 125. 228. 232. 237. 259. 
265 et aeqq. 277 et aeqq. 801-2. 

875. 397-8. 400-1. 

iL 6-7. 8-9. 13. 16. 22-3. 60. 69. 88 et 
aeqq. 117. (ia it a condition f) 126-31. 
14S9. 164-9. 171. 189. 238. 237. 240-6. 
249. 254. 268. 265. 266. 273. 
HimeoaionB of, i. 265 et aeqq. 
a. 243-5. 

diviaion ad intro. iL 80. 88 ef aeqq. 
95. 148-9. 

extenaionad earfra, iL 80. 88 ef aeqq, 95. 

fourth dimenaiifti of, L 80. 

iL 166. 167. 243-5. 265. 

limita of the world in space. See 

Antinomiei. 

mathematioal space an ena imctgina- 
rium^ L 268 et aeqq. 272 
mathematical, figured, apace, i. 268 
et aeqq. 302. 
a. 114. 243. 

metaphysical, nnfigored, apace, i. 
80. 2te et aeqq. 302. 
space-element, i. 43. 267 et aeqq. 269 
et a^. 277 et aeqq. 301-2. 

apace fumiahes the logio of time, ii. 
164. 243. 

space not the MecUve dement, u. 
22-a242. 

•olid extension, i. 266 et aeqq. 
a. 58-63. 

vn^fioial extension, L 265 et aeqq. 

Bee Elements formal and material. 
Special (invariable) conditions of phe- 
nomena, a. 150-2. 

Specialiaation, L 309-10. 410. 

Species, 1. 324. 325 et aeqq. 394. 412-3. 

a. 10-3. 201-2. 

. natural species, i. 324. 
fitpeoulative or theoretical philoac^y, 
iL 260. 

Sfbkoab (Hbbbbbt), i. 30. 60. 66. 77. 
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98. 119-21. 124. 187-9. 196. 201 2. 206. 
302. 402. 425.a 433-4. 

U. 72-4. 101-2. 173. 273. 

Spinoza, 1. 27. 77. 164. 212. 408. 
ii. 191. . 

Spirit, L 163. 176. 

Spirit of the Whole, IL 271. 283-4. 285. 
Spiritnel attribntee, ii. 278. 282. 
eziiteoti, ii. 267. 270. 
world, ii. 31. 

Spontaneity, i. 236. 242. 249. 286. 
Spontaneoiu redintegration. See Ee- 
dintegration. 

Static, 1 12. 163 seqq. 262. 289 et 
aeqq. 300. 370-1. 

iL 5. 68. 81 €t aeqq. 109. 122. 135. 243- 
4. 249-50. 275. m 
Btatio, etatioo-dynamic, properties of 
' bodies. See Properties. 

Statistics, i.' 432. 

Stimulus, i. 253. 267 et aeqq- 269 et seqq. 
276 et aeqq. 293. 
iL 18. 44. 

Stirling ( J. H), L 231. 

Snb-feeling, L 250 et seqq. 270-1. 
ii. 14. 

Subject (of propositions), i. 128. 332 
et ^ 

137.' 140 et tern. 146. 250. 
Subjeot, i. 72. 106. 113. 140. 171 et seqq. 
211. 212. 229 et seqq. 232. 276. 317. 
ii 20. 32. 33-5. 37 40. 184-6. 254-6. 
257. 

Subjective analysis. See Analysis, 
aspect. See Aspdot (subj. and obj.). 
states, nearest to consciousness, when 
eonsciousneas begins, i. 48. 
Subjectivity, i. 21. 42. 92. 108. 141. 146. 
213. 223. 817. 357. 429. 
u. 7-8. 60. 117. 166-7. 240, 242. 
Substance, i. 163. 212. 224. 226 et seqq. 
231. 310. 330. 369-60. 372. 
ii. 8. 11-3. 27. 81-2. 182-4. 186-9. 193. 
198-206. 211-2. 214. 247. 258. 286. 
Bnbstantiye, i. 418. 426. 
iL 10. 203. 

in grammar, i. 330*1. 382. 385-6. 36fib9. 
Substratum, L 50. 67. 163. 225 et seqq. 
334. 

ii. 81. 187-9. 247. 

Succession. See Sequence. 

Sufficient Reason, ii. 109-10. 415. 
cognosoendL ii- 111- 
ezistendi, ii. 111. 129. 142 et seqq. 
147. 

SuimA [four propositions added in 
going through the Press], ii. 292. 
Supernatural, L 215. 

ii. 96. 154. 158-9. 177. 
Super-position, i. 275. 

Supposition 1. 316. 

Supra* soicntiho, L 167. 

Surroundiugi, i. 274 et seqq. 
ii. 160. 220-1. 

Byltogh^, i 8^. 327. 334. 339 et seqq. 
343 et seqq. 348 et seqq. 352. 410. 


iL 102. 119-20. 222. 

Syllogistic canons, ii. 215-6. 222. 
Stlvbbtbb (J. J), L 411-2. 

Symonds (J. A), L 438. 

Syngeny. See Oenerio scale. 

Synolon, L 330. 
ii. 10-R 

Synthesis, L 228. 248. 

Synthetic, i. 224. 

judgments ; a priori judgments. Bee 
Ju&ments. 

Systems, L 8. 23. 27. 31. 405. 
ii. 177. 

ontological systems, i. 77. 185. 
present system (the), i. 1. 5. 
u. 66. 189. 285-6. 
six facets presented by it, i. 7. 
use of systems, i. 31-2. 1^. 342. 

U. 126. 

watershed of philosophical ayatems, 
ii. 21. 

T 

Tactual senaation. See Sensation. 
Tatlob (Ibaao), ii. 260. 266. 
Teleology, ii. 111. 253. 264. 274-7. 
Telbbio (Bebnabdino), i. 61. 63. 319. 
Tennyson (A), L 49. 306. 

Tension, i. 151. 292 et seqq. 

Terminiam, i. 66. 318-9. 

Temtinuf a quo and ad qaem^ i- 250. 
iL 253. 

Terms (in judgments), i. 128. 364. 
ii. 140. 

Testing power of Logic, i. 356-7. 

iL 18. 120. ItO. 149. 

Tests. See Criterion. ^ t 

That? Thatness. See Quenioni. 

‘ That which’ in definitions, ii. 8. 
Theologian, iL 105. 280. 289. 
T^U^^L 4. 5. 83. 319-20. 

!Ilieoretio or speculative philosophy, iL 
250. 

The Theory of PracHctn referred to, i. 

1 O OOO 00*2 

ii. 41. 260 note. 262. 277. 289. 

Theosophy, ii. 289. 

Thingsr i, 106. 111. 114 et seqq. 251. 298. 
299. 328. 335-7. 

ii. 70. 81. 112-3. 144. 196. 207-8. 209- 

10 . 

I Thiugs-in-themselves, L 162 et seqq. 166 
I et seqq. (defined) 168 ; 177 ; W. 186. 
198. ^1. 204. 209 el seqq. 219. 231 et 
seqq. 239. 269. 322. 440. 
ii. 89-90. 93-4. 95-9. 125-6. 130. 333. 
177. 179. 196 7. 271. 282-3. 

‘Third thing,’ ii. 13. 191. 

Thisness, i. 314. 

Thomists, 1. 313. 316 et seqq. 322. 
Thought, L 109. 126 et seqq. 166. 246-7. 
248. 251. 264. 270. 301. 315. 325. 857. 
379-80. 387. 389. 393. 404. 412. 421. 
422 et seqq. 

u. 16. 75. 105. 111. 112-3. 119. 144. 
149. 161. 180. 187. 188. 200. 202. 207- 
8. 209-10. 229. 234. 250. 252. 286. 
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Tbradiold (of oomdottraefa), i. 250. 
280. 202-3. 
iL 14. 

of philoBophy, il. 206. 

Tt Imv , See Waetiieeji. 

Ti w^ftmivu i See M eenin g. 
ri t! irvflMf ii< 10. 12. lO. 
luting wi& extingoiflhen. i. 15. 
Tix^. 39. 126. 126. 128. 159. 228. 232. 
236-7. 250 ee seqq, 258 et aeqq. 271-2. 
277 et seqq. 301-2. 333. 366 et 
^^^5 etaeqq. 378 et aeqq. 387-8. 400- 

ii. 6-7.' 8-9. 13. 16. 60. 69. 81 8. 88 et 
aeqq. 117. (ie it a eoThdttion f) 126^1. 
1%.9. 163-70. 171. 189. 233. 237. 240. 
243-4. 249. 254. 265. 273. 276. 
^abiolnteiime,’ ii. 87. 163. 
limite of tbe world in time. See 
Antinomiee. 

mathematioal time an ena imagina- 
rium.i. 272. 
ii. 1&. 

■eoond dimension of time, ii. 265. 
time-element, i. 43. 260 et aeqq. 269 
g 277 et aeqq. 301-2. 

time not tbe fourth dimension of 
spaoe, ii. 243-4. 

tim^iotiire, i. 269. • 

ti^e-point, i. 253. 261 et aeqq. 
iL 82 et aeqq. 148. 

time-thread (in redintegration), L 
375 et aeqq. 

• ii. 136.L 144. 243. 

And see Elements formal and ma- 
terial. 

Time and Space, referred to, i. 1. 2. 6. 
7. 104. 113. 132. 267. 283. 
ii. 41. 64. 65. 289. 

Total^ (enpposed logiod law of), ii. 
89-9u. 97. 

Tonoh. See Sensation. 

Transcend, Transcendent, i. 78. 80. 
91. 133. 168. 186. 360. 425. 
ii. 79. 96. 

Transcendental, L 179. 183. 209. 214. 
224. 220 et aeqq. 228 et aeqq. 232 et 
aeqq. 237. 242. 2^. 246. 271 277. 
ii. 128. 206. 

Traaunrerse view, i. 12. 370-1. 

ii. 135v 156. 159. 285. 

True, L 174. 200. 371. 403.A 
ii. 108-4. 105-7. 140. 146. 168. 195-6. 
208. 221. 228. 277. 

Truth, L 408-4. 486-40. 
ii. 100-1. 108. 105-7. 146. 168. 174. 
180-1. 193-6. 207-10. (deOned) 213-4. 
217-22. 223-7. 

Tthpall (J), i 804. 411. 

Typt,! 3^ 

U 

end in Aristotle, ii. 9-15. 19. 
UldiQaite (notiona, elementa, faota, Ac.), 


i. 4a 46. 259. 268. 269. 284. 321. 328. 
876. Saa 896. 406. 483-4. 


U. 5-9. 13. 19. 20. 26. 52-5. 88. 99. 
113. 114. 164. 194. 212. 246. 
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TTnoOnsoious, L 399. 

XTnoonsoious reasoning, 1. 277. 
Uniformity of Nature, 1 220-1. 
ii. 103-7. 108-9. 121. 122-58. 161-3. 
171. 233. 237-40. 242. 245-a 254. 260- 
1 . 

of oonrse of Nature, ii 108-10. 115- 
6. 121. 122-53. 161-3. 171. 233. 237-40. 
242. 245-6. 264. 260-1. 

Unit, L 39. 43. 299. 309. 343 et aeqq. 
889 et aeqq. 
ii 87. 

of oonaoionaneaa, and of physiology, 

i. 67. 

Unity, i. 40. 228. 828. 489. 

ii. 82. 

Unity of fnnotion, i. 184. 

Universal, i 339. 341. 367-8. 378. 414 
et aeqq. 419-20. 440. 
ii 5. 10-3. 14-6. 20. 63. 69. 81. 103. 
122 et aeqq. 132 et aeqq. 152-3. 171. 
238. 237-40. 

UniversaUty, i 233. 247. 370-1. 380. 
ii 103. 105. 

Uliiversals, i. 183. 312 et aeqq. 
ii 200-2. 

Universe, i 859-60. 370. 438. 441. 
ii. 34. 37. 69. U2. 146. 214. 234-5. 
246-6. 264 6. 258. 266-7. 274. 275. 285. 
et aeqq. 

Unknowable (tbe^ i 30. 186. 208. 
ii 234. 271. 

Unknowable existence, i 165-6. 178. 
207. 

ii. 173. 284. 271. 283. 

ZTVieeen Unvverae (TJte), i. 83. 
ii. 241. 262. 

Unseen World, i. 7. 23. 81 et aeqq. 198- 
9. 202. 213-5. 222. 227. 371 2. 
ii. 79-80. 171. 176. 178. 231-2. 233 H 
aeqq. 237-45. 251-3. 264-6. 257-8. 259 
et aeqq. 264 et aeqq. 269-72. 273-7. 
281^. 286 etaeqq. 

Untrue existence. See Existenoe. 

360. 

V 

Vaounm, i 271. 

Validity, i 141-2. 149. 202. 276. 436. 
ii 113. 120. 122 et aeqq. 153. 171, 238 

v3^. iL 8a ua lea 

Vairir (jj, L 482. 

TarfftMittoL i. 32. Sa 138 « $eqg. 187. 
143. 147. 149-60. 17a a68-a^4. 308- 
3 342 364 400 

li ia' 21 . 6^ 87. 100. 101 107-a 108. 
114. 119-20. 14a9. 16a 212-a 819-21. 
228 







Betnal^on. ' See Seni 
261 et aei^q, 


■^Viv 

* tt. 
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